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ON  TRANSFER 

The  front  door  slammed.  Oh,  dear!  thought  I,  another 
grouse  from  the  landlady  who  shared  the  house  with  us  to 
the  extent  of  a  built-on  bedroom.  There  was  much  about  us 
and  the  running  of  our  home  she  didn't  like,  and  banging 
doors  was  one  of  the  things. 

"Here  in  the  diningroom,"  I  answered  to  the  usual  query, 
adding,  as  Charles  appeared,  "making  curtains." 

"I've  news  for  you,"  he  announced,  "You  needn't  worry 
about  those  curtains,  we're  transferred." 

"Transferred!    Oh,   no!    We've   only   just   moved    in   here." 

"Let's  have  tea  and  I'll  tell  you  about  it." 

"But  first,  where  to?  Is  it  the  Cape  this  time?" 

"No,  Windhoek,  South  West." 

"Windhoek!"  I  repeated.  Of  all  places!  What  had  I  heard 
about  it?  Desert,  sand,  heat,  very  little  rain,  no  vegetables  nor 
fruit,  lots  of  beer,  lots  of  parties  because  there  was  not  much 
else  to  do,  no  opera  nor  ballet,  difficult  servants,  and  worst  of 
all:  our  friends  and  relatives  hundreds  of  miles  away  and 
trains  only  twice  a  week,  unless  there  were  washaways,  when 
there  were  none!  Well,  there  didn't  seem  much  to  look  forsvard 
to,  but  I  was  wrong  in  nearly  every  item. 

We  discussed  it  over  tea.  It  seemed  there  was  quite  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  as  far  as  Charles  was  concerned  —  they  were 
short  of  staff  as  usual.  ^Ve  had  a  house  waiting  for  us, 
apparently  the  only  bright  spot  in  our  dark  future;  it  was  a 
big  house  with  lots  of  trees  around  it. 

"Trees?  Arc  there  trees  in  Windhoek?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes.  I'm  told  it's  quite  a  pretty  little  town." 

"It  seems  impossible  from  the  scraps  I've  heard  of  the 
place.   .Vnyway   we   can   now   take   those   hammocks  you   won 
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a  while  ago  and  hang  them  up  under  the  trees;  probably  it 
will  be  the  only  cool  spot  there  in  summer." 

"We've  got  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible.  Tomorrow  I'll 
fix  up  about  the  packing  of  the  stuff  and  it  can  go  off  early. 
Furniture  takes  a  devil  of  a  time  to  get  up  there.  Come,  we'll 
call  on  the  landlady  and  break  the  good  news  to  her;  I  don't 
think  she'll  be  sorry," 

"I  don't  either,  especially  after  the  door-banging  today!" 
I  had  my  little  dig. 

Less  than  three  weeks  later  we  were  on  the  train  crawling 
across  the  northern  Cape.  It  was  very  dry  and  dusty  and  for 
late  winter,  rather  warm.  We'd  left  Pretoria  at  five-twenty 
on  the  Monday  afternoon  and  all  the  local  members  of  the 
family  had  gathered  on  Johannesburg  station  to  wish  us  luck 
before  we  disappeared  into  the  bundu.  Our  parents  shook 
their  heads  solemnly  as  they  remembered  the  soldiers'  reports 
of  the  country. 

Near  Nakop  we  passed  the  "down"  train  and  waved  to  our 
predecessors  as  they  sped  joyfully  back  to  the  Union.  The 
countryside  did  nothing  to  cheer  us  up,  for  South  West 
Africa  was  in  its  third  year  of  drought  and  for  hours  we  tired 
our  eyes  watching  unending  stretches  of  sand,  squiggly  dried 
shrubs  and  apparently  dead  bush  and  stunted  trees.  But  on 
Thursday  morning  we  saw  high  mountains  in  the  distance 
and  in  due  course  our  little  train  chuffed  its  way  over  them 
and  there  was  Windhoek  lying  in  the  hollow  far  below. 

It  was  true.  There  were  trees  everywhere  and  the  town 
looked  ever  so  much  bigger  than  we  had  expected;  however, 
the  approach  to  the  station  was  flanked  on  one  side  by  the 
location  and  rather  spoilt  the  effect  one  had  gained  when  the 
whole  was  first  seen  from  the  pass.  We  were  feeling  tired, 
dusty  and  far  from  home,  and  wished  with  all  our  hearts 
that  our  stay,  however  long  it  was  going  to  be,  was  over  and 
the  train  was  pulling  out  instead  of  in.  We  were  given  a  great 
welcome  by  our  new  "fellow-sufferers",  only  none  of  them 
seemed  to  be  suffering  very  much,  quite  the  opposite  in  fact, 
for  they  all  looked  remarkably  happy  and  satisfied  with 
things  in  general. 


Our  first  night  in  the  hotel  was  none  too  comfortable.  It 
was  an  old,  though  good  hotel,  but  unfortunately  our  room 
was  next  door  to  the  most  popular  retreat  in  the  building, 
(after  the  bar,  of  course)  and  much  used  by  the  general 
public  as  well  as  the  residents.  Every  time  we  were  just  going 
off  to  sleep,  bang!  went  the  cistern  and  grr-u-upp  rushed  the 
last  of  the  water  down  the  drain. 

"For  Pete's  sake!  Don't  these  people  ever  go  to  bed?"  burst 
out  my  irate  partner.  "Tomorrow  I'm  getting  out  of  this;  we'll 
go  to  the  house  and  stay.  In  fact,  if  there's  a  train  home,  I 
think  we'll  take  it  or  start  walking  if  there  isn't!" 

"There  isn't  a  train;  I've  already  enquired.  And  what  shall 
we  use  as  furniture  in  the  house?"  I  also  had  developed  a 
hatred  for  the  little  room  next  door,  and  my  tone  of  voice 
was  very  acid. 

"We'll  see.  But  something  will  be  done;  Fm  not  spending 
another  night  listening  to  that  confounded  noise!" 

Grr-u-u-pp  it  went  again. 

"Pity  the  water  supply  doesn't  give  in,"  1  remarked  during 
the  next  silence,  "though  I  suppose  that  would  be  a  thousand 
times  woi'se." 

We  slept  in  the  house  the  next  night,  for  we  borrowed 
beds  from  the  school  hostel  and  exerything  necessary  was 
heaped  upon  us  by  all  the  Good  Samaritans  around,  for  the 
Territory  abounds  with  friendly  helpful  people.  After  two 
weeks,  half  our  furniture  arrived:  the  springs  and  mattresses 
of  the  bedroom  suite;  the  chairs  for  the  diningroom;  the 
lounge  suite;  all  the  ornaments,  the  kitchen  utensils  and  the 
carpets;  but  there  was  no  linen,  no  crockery  nor  cutlery, 
and  not  a  table.  All  this  came  a  fortnight  later  and  some 
never  came  at  all.  However,  the  school  beds  were  ver>'  com- 
fortable and  I  had  a  holiday  from  cooking,  doubly  appre- 
ciated because  electric  stoves  were  banned  just  then  and  my 
culinary  masterpieces  would  now  have  to  be  produced  on  a 
wood-burning  Dover  stove! 

Our  predecessor  had  left  us  his  servant,  with  misgivings 
as  he  later  informed  us,  for  he  had  not  had  him  long,  his 
language    had    come    from    the    army    in    its    more    expressive 


nit-wits  or  just  indolent,  the  ultra-helpful;  and  happily  much 
in  the  majority,  the  plain  good  folk  who  bring  happiness  with 
them  wherever  they  go.  There  was  a  superabundance  of 
these,  thank  goodness! 

It  began  to  get  very  hot  and  our  house  was  not  in  the  best 
position  to  catch  any  little  breeze  which  might  have  strayed 
from  the  mountains  in  the  north.  We  tried  the  hammocks 
under  the  trees  but  the  air  was  so  still  with  the  heat  pressing 
down  like  a  burning  load,  that  we  were  forced  to  pack  them 
away  again  and  retreat  to  the  house  to  find  what  relief  we 
could.  October  is  known  as  suicide  month  in  South  West 
Africa,  for  the  heat  really  becomes  unbearable  and  plays 
havoc  with  the  nervous  system;  then,  like  worries  which 
seem  insoluble  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  night,  so  do  the 
burdens  of  life  become  insupportable  in  the  searing  days  of 
October.  The  sun  blazes  down  hotly  until  it  sets,  which  in 
summer  i-;  nearing  eight  o'clock. 

Sunsets  in  the  Territory  are  a  veritable  glory:  wonderful 
colours  in  the  deepest  pastel  hues  suffuse  the  sky,  spreading 
from  east  to  west  as  the  sun  sinks  below  the  far-distant  desert 
rim.  In  Windhoek  it  dips  into  the  Khomas  Hoogland  — 
greater  and  more  imposing  than  the  Valley  of  a  Thousand 
Hills  in  Natal  —  and  the  Auas  and  the  Eros  Mountains  to  the 
east  and  north  of  the  town  are  painted  in  purples  and  blues 
and  greys  faintly  misted  with  an  overall  shimmer  of  reddish- 
pink  or  gold.  But  darkness  comes  with  the  suddenness  of 
the  dropping  of  an  indigo  curtain  and  then  the  magic  of  a 
starry  night  can  really  be  appreciated.  Never  will  we  forget 
those  quiet  nights  when  the  great  black  dome  of  the  sky,  star 
studded,  seemed  to  draw  nearer  to  the  town  in  the  midst 
of  the  mountains  and  hold  us  all  in  a  soft,  twmkling  embrace; 
then  the  moon  would  rise  over  the  Auas  turning  black  to  gun- 
metal  and  white  to  silver,  the  mountains  would  lose  their 
heavy  shadows  and  the  lighted  windows  of  the  houses  their 
brightness.  The  lovely  Lutheran  Church,  imposing  and  domi- 
nant by  day,  would  take  on  an  ethereal  quaUty  in  the  moon- 
light wnich  seemed  to  lift  it  nearer  to  the  heavens;  and  the 
tall    spires    of    the    Catholic    Church    in    the    valley    stretched 


their  silvered  points  to  clasp  and  hold  the  dimming  gleam 
of  the  vanquished  stars.  Such  a  night  scene  in  Windhoek 
remains  in  one's  memory  for  ever. 

We  often  drove  out  to  the  Khomas  Hoogland.  From 
Windhoek's  viewpoint,  the  dominant  feature  is  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Kop,  which,  taken  two-dimensionally,  is  shaped 
rather  like  a  triangle.  From  our  house  it  filled  the  picture  of 
the  Khomas  and  we  came  to  look  upon  it  a.s  our  totem,  a 
benign,  yet  reticent  friend  of  the  family.  All  over  the  country 
are  the  dry,  sandy  river  beds  where  the  old  "fall  in  and  dust 
off"  story  is  fact,  and  in  the  Khomas  valleys  these  soft  sands 
under  the  wide  spreading  kameeldoorn  trees  make  the  loveliest 
picnic  spots.  There  arc  high  plateaux  with  an  altitude  of  over 
seven  thousand  feet;  broad  valleys  surrounded  by  the  folds  in 
the  mountains,  and  farming  goes  on  everywhere.  On  our 
early  drives  into  the  Hoogland  we  often  saw  small  herds  of 
kudu;  they  were  not  very  wild  and  invariably  stood  watching 
us  for  a  short  time  as  though  curious,  just  as  we  were.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  they  were  not  seen  after  the  first  year  or  two  for, 
though  shooting  was  forbidden,  there  were  many  "sportsmen" 
who  got  away  with  a  bit  of  hunting,  especially  at  night;  and  in 
time  the  game  was  gone. 

One  of  my  first  requirements  after  A-day  was  a  laundn.- 
maid.  Factotum  brought  along  a  Herero  woman  for  whom 
he  vouched  in  really  glowing  terms.  These  women  fascinated 
me  when  I  first  saw  them.  Their  style  of  dress  is  late  nineteenth 
century:  long,  wide  and  frilled  skirts,  tight  bodices,  long 
leg-o'-mutton  sleeves,  with  beads,  earrings,  brooches,  head- 
clips  in  their  tall  turbans,  small  afternoon-tea  aprons,  and 
shawls  in  cold  weather.  When  Woman  was  in  and  about  my 
kitchen,  there  was  no  need  for  sweeping  since  her  skirts 
performed  that  service  very  well;  as  did  the  hundreds  of 
others  in  the  streets.  Those  hems  were  really  very  dirty! 
Woman  had  an  enormous  appetite,  but  I  suspected  that  she 
demanded  twice  as  much  as  she  could  possibly  eat  and  took 
two-thirds  home  to  her  family.  Then  I  got  a  sore  throat,  and 
Charles  suggested  that  he  should  "fix  her"  while  I  was  out  of 
the  way.  I  had  my  doubts  about  the  "fixing"  but  felt  too  sorry 
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for  myself  to  bother  about  objecting.  Woman  was  elderly, 
aggressive  and  unilingual  —  she  spoke  only  Herero.  The  first 
day  (wash)  went  off  with  only  loud  complaints  at  breakfast 
and  dinner  times;  the  second  day  (ironing)  the  storm  broke. 
There  were  streams  of  angry  Herero  from  Woman,  a  rush  of 
Afrikaans  from  Factotum,  and  Charles  at  the  receiving  end  of 
both!  I  got  out  of  bed,  put  on  my  gown,  and  went  out  to 
interpret.  I  thought  I'd  better,  because  although  Charles  is 
one  hundred  per  cent  bilingual,  Totum  and  I  only  think 
we    are    and    therefore   we    understand    each    other     better. 

One  day  soon  after  our  arrival,  Totum  informed  me  of 
this  fact:  "You  know.  Madam,"  he  said  in  Afrikaans,  "you 
and  I  understand  each  other,  we  speak  good  Afrikaans,  but 
the  Master,  no!  Not  good  Afrikaans!"  I  should  have  felt  like 
giving  myself  a  pat  on  the  back:  no  one  had  ever  thought 
much  of  my  bilingualism  before  this.  From  my  present 
improvement,  I  don't  think  much  of  it  as  at  that  time  either. 

However,  when  I  entered  the  fray  English  was  added  to 
the  general  confusion  but  I  managed  to  discover  that  Woman 
refused  to  do  any  further  work  if  she  were  expected  to  labour 
on  spare  diet.  In  fact  she  didn't  want  any  food  at  all  any 
more,  and  my  heart  sank,  for  I  had  visions  of  a  weekly  struggle 
over  the  washtub  with  the  ironing  to  follow.  "Give  a  dog  a  bad 
name"  has  some  meaning  in  South  West  Africa,  and  I  knew 
that  Woman  could,  if  she  wished  to  be  vindictive,  deprive  us 
permanently  of  laundry  maids.  But,  bless  her,  she  didn't! 
She  thought  she  scored  a  resounding  victory  over  us  when 
she  demanded  that  in  future  we  pay  her  cash  for  food, 
and  feed  her  not  at  all!  The  extra  amount  she  wanted  was 
just  ten  shillings  a  month!  We  agreed  meekly,  hiding  the 
satisfaction  we  felt  and,  as  a  concession  to  her  moderation, 
I  told  her  she  would  get  coffee  when  she  came  in  the  morning 
and  tea  and  bread  at  eleven  o'clock.  Everybody  was  happy 
again;  I  went  back  to  bed. 

Woman,  ever  mindful  of  the  victory  she  had  gained, 
laundered  for  us  for  many  months  until  sickness  forced  her 
to  hand  over  to  her  daughter.  We  remained  in  her  family, 
alwavs    under    the    same    terms,    being    passed    on    to    various 
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sisters  and  cousins  as  natural  increases  necessitated  their 
absence  from  our  tubs.  To  them,  as  to  Totum,  we  gave  small 
increases  in  salary  as  living  costs  rose,  and  thereafter,  we  were 
always  happy  with  our  laundry  maids  despite  the  fact  that 
most  of  them  disapproved  strongly  of  my  hurrying  movements 
—  they  always  walked  slowly  and  in  a  very  dignified  manner 
— •  but  I  didn't  have  time  for  that,  and  often,  in  the  face  of 
heavy  frowns  on  black  brows,  I  dashed  up  or  down  the  steps 
as  some  matter  called  for  my  immediate  attention. 

We  had  Antonia,  tall  and  light-skinned,  a  Catholic  and 
well-educated  for  her  race;  she  spoke  English  well  and 
German  too,  and  was  an  excellent  worker.  Her  first  infant 
removed  her  from  our  ken,  much  to  our  sorrow;  but  her  own 
folks  were  in  the  Otjiwarongo  district  and  she  went  to  stay  with 
them  for  a  couple  of  years  or  until  her  baby  was  big  enough 
to  leave  with  them.  Her  cousin  followed;  it  always  amazed  us: 
the  extensive  relationships  among  the  coloured  peoples, 
perhaps  it  was  more  adoption  than  blood;  however,  the  cousin 
had  apparently  been  brought  up  in  different  surroundings, 
for  she  knew  no  other  language  but  her  own  and  attended 
the  Lutheran  Church;  she  was  rather  older  than  Antonia, 
and  perhaps  was  Woman's  daughter.  Charles  had  always 
announced  their  arrival  in  the  backyard  with  the  words 
"Blossom's  coming",  because  of  their  colourful  apparel,  and 
when  I  found  that  the  new  maid's  name  was  an  unpronoun- 
ceable Herero  word,  I  bestowed  the  nickname  of  "Blossom" 
on  her  and  obviously  she  liked  it  for  she  always  answered  to  it. 
In  her  case  also  (and  much  to  my  surprise,  for  I  thought  she 
was  old)  I  had  to  make  a  baby  jacket  and  when  the  new 
arrival  was  brought  proudly  to  visit  me,  I  filled  its  hand 
with   silver   "for  luck";   and   Blossom  became  a  memory  too. 

Much  later,  we  had  Serafino.  She  was  the  blackest-skinned 
Herero  we'd  seen,  but  a  fine  example  of  her  race;  she  also 
knew  no  other  language  but  her  own;  however,  all  of  them 
knew  everything  about  washing  and  ironing  and  there  was 
little  else  to  discuss  with  them.  There  were  three  others  but 
they  were  only  stopgaps  and  left  no  impression,  except  perhaps 
the  one  who  collapsed  over  her  work  and  we  took  home  to 
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the  location  with  her  bag  filled  with  spare  food  and  some 
medicine.  She  did  not  come  back  but  sent  her  thanks  and 
blessings  with  her  substitute  for  the  next  few  weeks.  We  always 
had  bottles  of  cough  cure  and  aspirins  on  hand  for  they  were 
greatly  in  demand,  if  not  for  the  maids  themsehes  then  for  their 
families. 

The  Herero  men  are,  on  the  whole,  difficult  people.  Long, 
long  ago  before  we  whites  arrived  in  their  vicinity  they  were 
rich,  and  among  their  more  valuable  possessions  were  their 
slaves  —  the  Damaras,  a  rather  backward  race  native  to  South 
West  Africa.  The  Germans  conquered  the  Hereros  and  they 
were  reduced  to  a  position  little  higher  than  their  own  slaves 
had  occupied,  except  that  they  were  better  treated  and  were 
paid  for  their  services.  As  far  as  they  are  concerned  "all  men 
are  equal"  when  it  applies  to  Europeans  and  Hcrcros,  but  defi- 
nitely not  to  Hereros  and  Damaras.  They  are  intelligent,  make 
good  chauffeurs  and  messengers,  but  housework  or  cleaning,  etc. 
is  far  beneath  them. 

Since  Totum  remained  with  us  during  all  our  long  stay  in 
South  West  Africa  and  our  laundry  affairs  were  safely  attended 
to  by  Woman's  family,  we  had  ver)'  little  contact  with 
Damaras  or  Namas  or  Basters  (the  Coloureds)  and  learned 
about  them  only  from  less  fortunate  friends  and  the  farmers. 
The  Herero  men  we  came  across  were  those  employed 
in  shops,  offices,  and  garages;  we  did  not  work  with  them. 

^Vhen  we  were  leaving  South  West  Africa,  Serafino  brought 
us  a  message  from  the  Hereros  in  Windhoek:  ''You  will  come 
back  to  us  one  day  for  we  Hereros  ha\e  your  hearts  in  our 
keeping.'" 
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SWAKOPMUND  AND  WALVIS  BAY 

Every  year  from  early  in  December  for  about  six  or  seven 
weeks  the  Administrator  and  certain  fortunate  officials  with 
their  families  leave  the  heat  of  Windhoek  for  the  balmy  air 
and  comfortable  sea  breezes  of  Swakopmund.  In  addition, 
the  little  town  lying  between  the  sea  and  the  desert  is  the  most 
popular  holiday  resort  of  the  Territory  and  there  is  a  chann 
about  it  that  is  lacking  in  every  other  seaside  town.  The  Atlan- 
tic is  cold  and  generally  grey,  and  the  bathing  is  very  limited 
and  lifeless  as  compared  with  the  surfing  and  breaker-bouncing 
of  the  warm  Indian  Ocean,  but  Swakopmund  with  its  old- 
world  buildings,  its  towers  and  balconies,  is  a  small  scrap  of  the 
Rhineland  transported  to  the  Namib  Desert  coast  where  its  con- 
tinental atmosphere  is  most  beguiling. 

We  went  there  whenever  we  had  the  opportunity  and  on 
two  occasions  stayed  for  several  weeks.  On  our  first  trip  we 
decided  to  go  by  train,  for  we  had  been  warned  that  the  road 
was  in  a  bad  state.  It  was  too  early  for  the  annual  scraping 
and  temporary  "fixing-up"  accorded  it  when  the  December 
official  exodus  from  Windhoek  was  near,  and  as  our  car 
had  gradually  been  revealing  the  weaknesses  attendant  upon 
machinery's  senile  decay,  we  knew  she  would  never  be  able 
to  "take  it".  Thus  the  train  it  was;  and  what  an  interesting 
journey!  The  country  in  the  north  is  very  different  from 
that  in  the  south  where  it  is  dry  and  flat  and  barren.  There 
were  mountains  near  and  far,  little  hills,  and  trees  almost 
everywhere;  usually  the  grass  is  tall  and  thick  but  the  first 
time  we  saw  that  region,  the  drought  had  taken  its  toll  and 
bare  patches  in  the  veld  abounded.  We  stood  at  the  window 
to  watch  the  scenery  and  something  caught  my  eye. 

"Look,    Charles,    there   on   the   fence.    That   kudu!"    and    I 
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felt  very  unhappy  at  the  thought  of  what  the  poor  animal 
had  suffered.  Apparently  in  leaping  over  the  wires,  the 
kudu's  hoof  had  caught  on  the  top  strand,  pulled  it  down 
and  hitched  it  under  the  second  wire,  with  the  hoof  becoming 
fastened  as  in  a  wire  trap.  Nothing  it  could  have  done  would 
loosen  it  and  there  the  poor  creature  must  have  lain  until  it 
died  of  hunger  and  thirst.  We  were  told  by  a  fellow  traveller 
that  such  accidents  to  kudu  were  fairly  common  for  they  are 
not  deterred  by  fences  and  are  able  to  leap  over  very  high 
wires. 

We  had  recently  bought  a  farm  in  the  Eastern  Province 
and  were  very  proud  of  our  landownership;  however,  in  the 
course  of  conversation  with  this  same  traveller  he  described  some 
of  the  farms  thereabouts  and  in  particular  his  own  karakul  farm 
in  the  south  which  he  said  covered  an  area  of  twelve  thousand 
hectares.  We  felt  very  small  fry  indeed !  However,  the  reason  for 
these  extensive  holdings  is  the  poor  carrying  capacity  of  the 
grazing,  and  also  there  must  be  provision  for  the  years  of 
drought  which  seem  to  torment  the  territory  in  cycles.  However, 
we  puffed  up  a  little  bit  when  we  reflected  that  we  could  graze 
more  sheep  on  our  acre  than  he  could  on  his  hectare ! 

We  decided  that  we  would  go  on  to  Walvis  Bay  and  then 
return  to  Swakopmund  in  the  same  train  the  next  evening. 
Arrival  at  Walvis  is  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  as 
at  that  time  the  dining  car  was  detached  at  Usakos,  we 
were  awakened,  not  by  the  cheery  steward  with  a  cup  of  hot 
coffee,  but  by  an  ear-splitting  hooter  and  the  muted  voices 
of  the  carriage  cleaners  as  they  approached  the  train  to 
commence  work.  We  were  up  and  out  in  record  time,  the 
only  passengers  to  detrain  there  on  that  occasion.  What  a 
dismal  sight  met  our  eyes!  Could  one  call  it  a  Symphony  in 
Grey,  I  wonder?  We  have  learned  to  see  Walvis  Bay's  more 
attractive  points  since  then  but  that  morning  we  felt  that 
the  further  we  could  get  away  from  it  the  better,  and  if 
Swakopmund  were  an)'thing  like  it,  then  our  stay  \vould  be 
brief.  ^Ve  stepped  from  the  train  into  a  grey  emptiness!  A 
light  grey  mist  enshrouded  the  port  and  no  \'estige  of  colour 
was  visible  anywhere:    grey  skies,  grey  sands,  grey  sea,  e\'en 
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grey  buildings!  No  one  moved  about  as  we  left  the  station, 
but  across  the  flat  sandy  emptiness  which  seemingly  sur- 
rounded the  railway  yards  were  a  few  ghostly  buildings,  and 
we  found  the  hotel  among  them. 

A  great  part  of  Walvis  Bay  town  lies  below  sealevel  and  we 
were  told  that  when  burials  take  place  in  the  little  cemetery 
there,  the  graves  fill  partly  with  water  when  they  are  being 
prepared  for  the  coffin.  I  think  it  nicer  to  be  buried  at  sea 
than  to  have  to  be  in  sandy  seawater  for  ever.  Even  the  sea  is 
subdued  there.  No  waves  rolling  up  to  the  shore;  no  breakers; 
and  no  thunderous  crashing  on  the  rocks  or  sands.  The  bay 
is  too  protected  for  that  and  I  found  the  soft  swish-swish  of 
the  water  on  the  shore  rather  weak  and  spineless  after  the 
crashing,  virile  surf  of  the  Indian  Ocean  around  the  east  coast 
of  South  Africa. 

"Well,"  Charles  figuratively  rubbed  his  hands  in  anticipa- 
tion as  we  sat  down  to  breakfast  in  the  funny  little  hotel, 
"now  to  chase  the  mists  and  greyness  away!"  But  did  it? 
Well,  if  black  porridge,  rye  bread,  very  fat  pork  chops  and 
strong  coffee  can,  then  we'd  started  on  a  bright  sunny  day. 
But  we  had  not  been  long  enough  in  "foreign  parts"  as  my 
early-settler-grandma  used  to  call  odd  places,  and  we  weren't 
prepared  for  such  a  surprising  meal,  therefore  it  didn't  have 
the  desired  effect.  While  we  were  struggling  with  that  break- 
fast the  wind  came  up  and  the  result  cheered  us  greatly  when 
we  went  outdoors  again.  All  the  mist  had  gone,  the  sky  was 
blue  under  a  bright  sun,  the  buildings  were  clear  and  in  their 
place;  and  we  could  scarcely  walk  against  the  gale!  We  tried 
to  do  a  bit  of  sightseeing  but  conditions  were  too  unpleasant 
and  eventually  we  returned  to  the  hotel  to  recover  from  the 
dust  and  the  buffeting.  On  later  visits  there  were  days  when 
the  weather  was  delightful  but  generally  we  were  unlucky  and 
had  to  do  at  least  half  of  our  wandering  about  Walvis  in  the 
teeth  of  strong  winds  and  flying  dust;  there  was  one  conso- 
lation: a  new  hotel  was  built  and  the  comfort  and  good  food 
made  a  world  of  difference  when  the  weather  was  wild  outside. 

On  one  of  our  visits  we  were  taken  out  to  Pelican  Point 
when    the    tug    made    its    call    in    connection    with    mail    and 
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supplies.  To  go  by  road  means  travelling  a  distance  of  ele\en 
jolting  miles  ending  in  a  vast  tract  of  deep  sand,  through 
which  one  would  no  doubt  have  to  walk.  Happily  we  didn't 
have  to  do  that,  for  plodding  through  soft  sand  is  not  my 
idea  of  fun !  The  tug  took  us  over  in  half  an  hour  on  a 
wonderful  spring-like  morning.  At  Pelican  Point  we 
clambered  off  on  to  the  small  jetty  and  set  out  expectantly 
to  see  the  pelicans  and  the  penguins.  We  did  see  one  penguin. 
He  mo\ed  away  from  us  as  we  came  down  the  jetty  steps, 
waddled  unhurriedly  and  with  great  dignity  over  the  sands 
and  into  the  water  until  he  disappeared  from  view;  not  once 
did  he  glance  our  way  nor  did  he  change  his  gait  —  like 
Mickey  Mouse  he  just  went  on  walking. 

"You  know,  Charles,"'  I  remarked,  "that  was  perfect 
melodrama.  Just  the  way  the  tragic  hero  or  heroine  did  it  in 
the  pictures  long  ago." 

He  was  the  only  little  thing  we  saw.  It  was  the  wrong 
time  of  the  year  for  pelicans,  the  tug  captain  told  us  on  our 
return,  and  apparently  penguins  have  their  season  too.  Little 
Stray    must    have    been    left    behind    in    the    general    exodus. 

The  lighthouse  at  one  time  stood  at  the  point  proper  but 
over  the  years  the  sea  has  washed  the  sand  around  it,  like  a 
silting-up,  until  now  it  is  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the 
water,  a  lonely  tall  tower  set  in  the  midst  of  soft  white  sand 
with  the  whisper  of  the  bay  water  on  one  side  and  the  grey 
pounding  waves  of  the  vast  Atlantic  on  the  other.  In  many  parts 
of  the  bay  the  water  is  only  just  over  thirteen  feet  deep,  conse- 
quently the  channel  for  shipping  has  to  be  well  marked  by  buoys. 
In  fact  dredging  has  been  done  on  a  wide  scale  in  recent  years, 
since  it  has  become  necessary  to  enlarge  the  harbour  following 
on  the  growing  importance  of  W^alvis  Bay. 

As  we  returned,  we  noticed  a  wind  was  springing  up  and 
then  our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  strange  patches  of 
yellow-brown  colour  bubbling  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water; 
it  was  not  a  \'iolent  eruption  but  just  a  slow  spreading  like  oil 
every  here  and  there.  The  wind  was  too  strong  by  now  for  us  to 
smell  the  sulphur  fumes  which  usually  accompany  this  strange 
phenomenon,  and  the  official  with  us  stated  that  these  small 
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bubblings  occur  frequently  and  do  no  harm.  The  serious 
eruptions  kill  the  fish,  pollute  the  air  and  even  cause  damage 
to  the  buildings.  When  we  left  the  tug  it  was  no  longer  a 
lovely  day.  A  veritable  gale  was  blowing,  half  the  Namib 
Desert  was  descending  on  Walvis  Bay  and  we  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  leaving  the  car  to  go  into  the  hotel. 

I  shall  always  love  Swakopmund.  It  is  more  German  than 
any  other  town  in  South  West  Africa,  I  think,  and  the  people 
were  more  friendly  towards  us  than  were  the  Germans  else- 
where whom  we  met.  On  that  first  visit  we  were  out  of  season 
as  far  as  the  official  calendar  goes  and  the  weather  was 
still  very  cold  and  misty  although  it  was  November.  We  wore 
winter  clothing  and  used  heavy  eiderdowns  at  night  and  few 
of  the  visitors  ever  thought  of  a  dip  in  the  sea.  One  sunny 
afternoon,  Vannie,  one  of  the  staff,  said  he  was  going  to 
try  the  water.  We  watched  from  the  little  tearoom  and  noted 
with  sly  amusement  that  his  "try"  did  not  last  over  a  few 
shivering  minutes! 

All  the  hotels  were  full  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  November  is  the  German  season.  We  had  a  very  com- 
fortable room  in  a  hotel  in  the  centre  of  town  and  only 
Germans  as  fellow  guests.  Unfortunately  we  know  just  the 
usual  greetings  with  one  or  two  other  words  in  German  and 
therefore  could  not  converse  with  them  unless  they  spoke 
either  of  the  official  languages. 

About  a  week  after  our  arrival,  wireless  loudspeakers  were 
being  set  up  in  the  diningroom,  in  the  various  lounges  and  in 
the  bar,  and  these  installations  were  tested  frequently.  The 
favourite  record  being  played  over  the  system  was  "Roll  out 
the  Barrel",  not  in  its  original  form  but  the  well-known 
parody.  The  first  time  I  heard  it,  I  felt  quite  embarrassed  for 
all  the  people  sitting  around,  but  these  Germans  were  entirely 
unresponsive  to  the  words,  enjoying  their  sauerkraut,  potatoes 
and  pork  as  though  one  of  their  favourite  Strauss  waltzes 
was  being  played  instead. 

"Do  you  think,"  I  asked  Charles,  "that  they  really  have 
such  a  sense  of  humour  or  don't  they  understand  English?" 

"Dunno,"  he  replied,  "even  to  the  most  unilingual  German, 
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'Huns'  must  mean  something.  Perhaps  they  like  the  tunc!" 
And  I  guess  that  must  have  been  the  reason,  for  it  was 
played  morning,  noon  and  night  for  nearly  a  week.  Had 
we  known  something  of  the  German  language,  we  would 
have  understood  what  was  going  on,  especially  as  notices 
were  displayed  in  every  conceivable  place  for  all  to  read. 
Then  one  evening,  after  a  long  day  out  in  the  dunes  we 
arrived  at  the  hotel  only  just  in  time  to  bath  and  change  for 
dinner.  But  as  time  rolled  on  and  the  gong  didn't  ring,  we 
went  down  to  see  what  had  happened.  We  were  surprised  to 
find  that  the  tables  and  chairs  were  set  against  the  walls 
and  crowds  of  German  men  and  women  were  gathered  in 
groups  in  the  room  chatting  and  laughing,  or  just  listening 
to  the  music  relayed  by  the  loudspeakers.  It  was  not  "The 
Barrel"  now! 

"Hmm!"  growled  Charles,  "this  would  happen  when  all 
I  had  for  lunch  was  some  old  sandwich  concoction!  Wonder 
when  they  had  dinner?" 

"Ah!"  I  nearly  cheered,  "See  what  I  see?  A  buffet  supper!" 
At  the  end  of  the  diningroom  the  waiters  were  setting  out 
various  cold  meats,  polonies,  sausages,  salads,  rolls  and  all  the 
titbits  the  Germans  like.  There  was  quite  a  stampede  for  the 
supper,  everyone  must  have  been  hungrv',  and  we  joined  in 
the  rush.  With  our  spoils  we  retreated  to  the  last  ditch  — 
the  other  end  of  the  room  —  for  we  didn't  know  a  soul 
there;  then  suddenly  the  "Barrel"  blared  down  on  us  and  I 
nearly  dropped  my  groaning  plate  as  the  absurdity  of  the 
whole  thing  struck  me.  Charles  and  I  really  had  a  good 
laugh,  for  here  we  were  celebrating  something  we  knew 
nothing  about;  it  certainly  was  a  celebration,  and  we  may 
even  have  been  gate-crashing  but  there  was  no  one  to  tell 
us  if  it  were  so.  All  the  time  the  loudspeakers  continued  to  deafen 
everyone  with  that  ridiculous  song!  Then  to  round  off  the  joke, 
a  very  charming  little  barmaid  brought  along  glasses  of  beer 
and  some  delicious  Bowie  —  a  refreshing  mixture  of  light 
wine,  fruit  juices  and  lemonade  —  which  after  many  mis- 
understandings on  our  part  and  much  merriment  on  hers 
we  found  to  be  "on  the  house"  ! 
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While  we  were  finishing  our  supper,  a  party  of  local  civil 
servants  came  in  and  we  at  last  received  the  information  that 
our  presence  at  the  party  was  quite  legitimate:  it  was  a  cele- 
bration in  honour  of  the  new  manager  of  the  hotel!  Everyone 
by  this  time  had  had  enough  supper,  but  of  course  not  enough 
to  drink;  that  went  on  all  evening.  Now  the  dancing  started. 
We  were  quite  a  party  of  South  Africans  and  had  a  most 
delightful  evening.  The  atmosphere  was  thick  with  smoke 
and  the  dancers  stamped  with  a  will,  raising  the  dust  to 
mingle  with  the  smoke  and  everything  became  rather  fogged 
up.  In  voice  or  not,  everyone  sang  to  the  music  and  eventually 
we  were  learning  new  German  songs,  not  that  we  understood  a 
word  of  what  we  were  singing  and  I  don't  suppose  a  German 
would  have  either!  It  was  the  first  time  we'd  heard  "Trink, 
Trink,  Bruderlein,  Trink"  and  we  searched  the  music  shops 
for  years  afterwards  to  get  a  recording  of  it,  so  much  did  we 
like  it.  It  was  a  great  night;  and  there  were  many  thick 
heads  the  next  morning. 

Fishing  from  the  beaches  and  from  the  long  jetty  is  usually 
very  good;  we  often  spent  the  late  afternoon  hours  watching 
the  anglers  at  their  sport.  The  Swakopmunders  are  keen 
"linesmen",  even  the  teenagers,  both  boys  and  girls,  spend 
hours  on  the  jetty  or  the  sands  baiting,  casting,  reeling-in, 
with  more  often  than  not  a  fine  fish  on  the  hooks.  One  year, 
though,  all  they  seemed  to  catch  were  sea  barbel!  Ugly 
creatures!  The  best  fishing,  however,  is  enjoyed  some  miles 
north  of  the  town  at  Wlotzka's  Beacon  and  further  up  still 
at  Henty's  Bay.  We  went  to  the  latter  place  on  one  occasion, 
but  didn't  get  past  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  way  down  to  the 
shacks  —  we  were  stuck  in  the  sand  and  spent  our  sightseeing 
time  digging  ourselves  out.  Cars  can  be  the  most  obstinate 
and  objectionable  things  when  once  they  get  their  heels  well 
dug  in!  It  was  nearly  time  to  return  to  Swakopmund,  and 
getting  into  our  graceless  vehicle  I  settled  myself  for  a 
lonely  wait,  with  the  remark  to  Charles:  "I've  had  all  the 
sand  I  need  for  today,  I'll  wait  here  while  you  explore 
Henty's  Bay.''  Apparently  he  also  had  had  enough  of  sand 
and  we  went  back  to  the  hotel. 
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One  morning  I  sat  chatting  to  a  resident  of  Swakop- 
niund,  a  lady  in  business  there. 

"The  children  here  are  very  polite,"  I  remarked,  "I  love  the 
way  the  schoolboys,  out  in  the  evening,  greet  all  passers-by 
with  'Guten  Abend'.  And  on  Sunday  afternoons,  when  taken 
for  a  treat  to  the  tearoom  on  the  promenade,  how  they  intrigue 
me  with  their  manner  of  saying  'thank  you' :  the  click  of  the 
heels,  the  smart  handshake  and  the  quick  bow  from  the  boys; 
and  the  stiff  backs,  smiles  and  handshakes  of  the  girls !" 

She  smiled  rather  crookedly:  "That  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  soon;  it  was  the  emphasis  on  their  connection  with  the 
Fatherland,  and  some  of  the  people  wish  to  keep  it  alive  even 
after  all  these  years  since  the  end  of  the  war." 

It  was  true,  too;  for  on  later  visits  we  missed  those  happy 
"goodnights"  and  stiff  "thank-yous",  but  whether  her  reason 
was  the  correct  one  or  if  it  was  in  reality  the  great  influx 
of  South  African  schoolchildren  to  the  Swakopmund  hostels, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  to  a  great  extent  attended 
by  German  boys  and  girls  only,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide. 
In  any  event,  in  later  years  we  noticed  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  use  of  Afrikaans  among  the  hostel  children,  with  a 
similar  lessening  of  German. 

My  acquaintance  was  in  reminiscent  mood.  "You  know. 
South  West  was  a  very  different  place  in  the  days  before  the 
1914  war.  I  was  a  child  then  and  we  lived  in  Luderitz.  When 
the  South  Africans  came  and  took  our  land,  we  all  had  to 
go  to  a  concentration  camp  outside  Pietermaritzburg.  I 
used  to  act  as  interpreter  for  many  of  the  families.  It  was  not 
bad  there,  but  one  had  to  be  on  very  good  terms  with  the 
butcher  if  one  wanted  any  decent  meat.  I  used  to  go  into 
Pietermaritzburg  quite  often  with  the  grown-up  internees 
as  m)-  English  was  fairly  good  and  few  of  the  older  people 
knew  any  language  but  Gemian.  However,  we  were  deeply 
shocked  and  hated  the  South  x\fricans  when,  after  the  war, 
we  returned  home.  Our  houses,  locked  up  on  our  departure 
had  been  broken  into  and  looted;  most  of  the  small  things 
were  gone,  much  had  been  broken  needlessly,  and  we  knew 
that    the    tiny    native    population    was   not   responsible.    In   our 
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own  case,  even  our  lovely  piano  was  gone  —  to  some  South 
African  home  — ■  the  actual  removal  and  shipment  had  been 
observed  and  noted  by  others  who  later  became  our  friends! 
Oh,  well!  that  was  all  long  ago  and  forgotten  really;  we 
have  had  another  war  since.  For  me  a  worse  one." 

She  paused,  while  I  thought  back  to  a  visit  my  mother 
and  I  had  made  long  ago,  between  the  two  wars,  to  a  farm  in 
the  Pretoria  district.  There  I  had  seen  table-runners  with 
strange  words  embroidered  on  them;  when  I  questioned 
Auntie  (though  she  was  not  a  relative),  she  told  me  they 
had  come  from  German  West  in  the  war  —  had  she  said 
'the  moon'  it  would  have  meant  more  to  me  for  I  knew  where 
that  was!  Now  I  wondered  whose  they  had  been  and  if  the 
unhappy  "hausfrau"  had  mourned  her  loss  and  found  as 
little  left  of  her  home  as  had  the  family  of  my  present  com- 
panion. 

She  continued:  "Yes,  this  last  war  was  worse  for  me.  You 
see  I  married  a  man  who  was  partly  Jewish  as  our  name 
confirms,  and  when  Hitler  was  at  the  height  of  his  persecu- 
tions in  Germany,  there  arose  certain  groups  here  who  began 
following  the  Nazi  pattern.  One  night  my  husband  was 
severely  assaulted  which  resulted  in  his  being  confined  to  bed 
for  many  weeks;  he  did  not  recognise  his  assailants.  His 
health  had  never  been  good  since  the  last  war  when  he  was 
badly  wounded  in  France,  and  after  this  assault  the  doctor 
advised  me  to  sell  the  business  for  there  was  no  chance  of  his 
being  able  to  work  again.  I  did  try  to  carry  on  alone  but  it 
required  a  man  to  run  it  properly.  It  was  difficult  to  dispose 
of  it  then,  and  we  were  forced  to  accept  much  less  than  it 
was  worth.  Then  my  husband  died."  She  was  quiet  for  some 
minutes,  and  I  glanced  at  the  plain  thin  face  of  this  poor 
woman  who  had  had  to  suffer  through  the  wicked  policies 
of  one  so  many  thousands  of  miles  away. 

"I've  often  wondered  if  my  husband  knew  what  was 
going  on  at  the  time  he  lay  iU  in  bed.  I  pray  he  did  not.  You 
see,  we  had  two  sons  and  they  also  had  come  under  the 
attentions  of  the  Jew  haters.  Boys  from  the  same  school!  What 
my    children    endured    even    I  did    not    know,    but    after    our 
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bereavement,  their  persecution  was  intensified.  The  boys 
would  he  in  wait  for  them  and  'beat  them  up'  as  they  say  in 
America.  My  sons  often  arrived  home  with  their  clothes  in 
ribbons  and  their  faces  scratched  and  bruised.  It  could  not 
go  on  and  eventually  I  sent  them  to  their  aunt  in  Luderitz; 
that  is  why  I  went  to  work,  for  we  had  little  money  and  I 
paid  for  them  at  my  sister's;  she  is  a  widow,  too.  They  have 
never  come  back  here;  one  is  in  Johannesburg  and  the  other 
is  in  East  London,  both  married  with  children  of  their  own. 
I  saw  them  last  nearly  five  years  ago.  Thus  I  lost  my  husband, 
home  and  family,  and  eventually  my  income,  for  the  capital 
was  too  small  to  last.'' 

"Why  don't  you  also  go  to  the  Union  where  you  will  be 
near  your  family?"  I  asked. 

"No,  the  man  I  work  for,  took  pity  on  me  in  those  dark 
days  and  I  would  not  leave  his  firm  now.  He  depends  on 
mc." 

I  did  not  sympathise  with  her  for  I  knew  that  was  not  why 
she  had  told  me  of  these  heartbreaks  of  long  ago.  It  was  in  the 
past,  the  wounds  were  healed  by  time,  though  the  scars 
would  remain  forever. 

We  were  taken  to  see  the  saltpans  some  seven  miles  north 
of  the  town.  First  to  catch  my  eye  were  the  high  pyramids  of 
dazzling  white  salt  waiting  to  be  transported  to  the  railway. 
Long  straight  ditches  three  feet  deep  by  four  feet  wide  are 
dug  criss-crossing  the  pan;  these  fill  up  almost  immediately 
with  a  very  strong  saline  solution  which  is  left  for  some  weeks 
for  the  water  to  evaporate.  In  this  time  great  lumps  of  salt 
cn,'stals  form  and  these  are  lifted  and  taken  to  the  crushing 
machine,  and  thence  to  the  heaps  to  await  the  lorries.  Lifting 
the  cr)'stals  breaks  the  crust  again,  the  saline  solution  flows 
into  the  trench  once  more  and  the  process  is  repeated. 

In  one  of  the  trenches  the  lovely  pink  colour  of  the  salt 
fascinated  me  and  the  manager  told  us  that  the  presence  of 
iodine  gave  the  crystals  that  beautiful  hue.  "Take  some," 
he  told  me.  We  went  down  on  our  knees  and  pulled  out  a 
few  large  chunks  of  the  sunset-pink  salt  which  we  took  home 
with  us.  What  a  beautiful  shape  the>c  crystals  arc!   But,  alas! 
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how  quickly  the  lovely  colour  faded.  One  consolation,  how- 
ever, the  crystals  still  look  as  perfect  in  shape  as  when  we  took 
them  out.  The  salt  makes  a  good  road  surface  in  this  moist 
climate,  though  we  were  told  it  would  be  useless  under  any 
other  conditions  where  it  would  dry  out  and  become  powdery. 

Often  we  walked  out  into  the  dunes  across  the  Swakop 
River  —  huge  towering  masses  of  reddish  sand  which  sloped 
gently  to  seaward  and  dropped  sharply  on  the  eastern  side. 
I  had  often  seen  pictures  of  the  Sahara  Desert  and  wished 
so  desperately  that  I  could  go  and  view  it  for  myself;  and  here 
I  was  seeing  and  walking  in  the  almost  exact  replica  in 
miniature.  The  railway  to  Walvis  Bay  winds  among  these 
dunes  for  some  miles  after  it  leaves  Swakopmund  and  then 
it  reaches  the  coast  to  continue  its  journey  along  the  shore, 
with  the  sea  on  one  side  and  those  great  similar-shaped  sand- 
dunes  on  the  other.  Between  the  outer  dunes  are  very  narrow 
valleys  where  occasional  scrubby  shrubs  and  odd  bits  of  coarse 
grass  grow;  and  one  day  when  walking  in  the  dunes  Charles 
called  me  to  a  barren  valley  where  lay  one  old  bone.  There 
walking  slowly  and  unconcernedly  as  though  he  were  in  the 
lushest  feeding  grounds  was  an  elegant  looking  chameleon! 
He  was  quite  black  and  the  sand  all  about  was  dull  red.  The 
direction  in  which  he  was  headed,  was  totally  wrong  from  a 
sustenance  point  of  view\  "Do  you  think  he  is  playing  the  hero 
and  walking  out  to  die  so  that  his  companions  (if  any)  may 
live?"  I  asked. 

"No,  he  doesn't  look  the  hero  type,"  Charles  replied  prac- 
tically, "the  silly  ass  has  probably  lost  his  direction-finding 
equipment." 

We  took  a  step  forward  to  keep  up  with  him  and  he 
swivelled  a  cantankerous  eye  upon  each  of  us. 

"You  see,  he  heard  you  and  doesn't  like  your  remark.  But 
why  is  he  so  black?" 

"What  you're  looking  at  is  a  perfect  example  of  black 
rage,"  Charles  explained,  "he  doesn't  happen  to  have  this 
particular  shade  of  brick  in  his  range  of  colours  and  he's 
worked  himself  up  into  a  paddy  over  it.  I  think  I'll  turn  him 
around  and  see  if  he'll  feel  any  better." 
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With  a  bit  of  friendly  persuasion  wc  managed  to  head  him 
north  again  but  received  no  gratitude  for  our  consideration; 
he  eyed  us  venomously,  each  of  us  having  the  full  benefit  of 
one  eye,  he  opened  his  mouth  and  hissed,  and  seemed  to  blow 
himself  up,  hoping,  I  guess,  to  intimidate  us. 

"Come,"  I  suggested,  "let's  leave  him;  he  will  reach  the  limit 
of  his  expansion  in  a  moment  and  the  consequences  will  be 
disasterous." 

We  left  the  little  thing  and  I  wonder  if  he  ever  knew  or 
reached  where  he  was  going!  North  or  south,  to  him  it  didn't 
seem  to  matter. 

Jackals  live  in  the  sanddunes  and  prey  upon  the  seabirds 
which  roost  on  the  shore.  Many  years  ago  an  enterprising 
German  decided  that  these  birds  would  reward  him  hand- 
somely if  he  gave  them  some  protection  from  these  nightly 
raids;  he  therefore  built  a  huge  platform  at  sea  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  which  in  due  course  the  birds  adopted  for 
resting  and  sleeping;  they  supplied  him  with  guano  and 
cheated  the  raiding  jackals  of  their  fun  and  food.  Sea  birds  of 
all  types  arc  seen  there  and  a  lovely  sight  is  the  massed  pink 
and  white  of  the  flamingoes  set  against  the  sombre  greys  and 
blacks  and  flashing  whites  of  the  terns  and  gulls  and  cormo- 
rants. Another  of  these  platforms  was  built  a  few  years  ago 
near  Cape  Cross,  many  miles  up  the  coast. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  were  the  remains  of  the  railway 
bridge  which  was  washed  away  in  the  floods  of  1934.  It  is 
ever  a  source  of  wonder  to  me  that  raging  waters  can  cause 
such  tremendous  destruction.  The  face  of  the  coast  was 
changed  by  that  flood.  The  sea  receded,  leaving  the  prome- 
nade and  mole,  and  the  long  jetty  standing  high  and  dry  on 
the  sands;  people  took  their  beach  chairs  and  a  long  walk 
down  to  the  water's  edge  where  they  found  ample  shade 
under  the  jetty  platform,  which  now  that  the  sea  is  back 
again,  is  used  once  more  to  seat  spectators  interested  in  the 
exciting  fishing  activities  of  the  anglers  nearby. 

We  stood  at  the  end  of  the  jetty  one  afternoon  near  sunset, 
a  time  and  place  we  particularly  fa\oured,  for  the  little  town 
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is  displayed  before  one  like  a  picture  from  a  fairy  tale  with 
the  flat  white  desert  to  the  north  and  east,  the  innumerable 
sharp  edges  of  the  reddish  sanddunes  stretching  on  the  south 
into  the  distant  pastel  green  of  the  sky,  and  in  front  the 
dark  grey  waves,  white-bordered,  pounding  up  to  the  steep 
sloping  beaches.  On  this  particular  afternoon  we  had 
turned  our  backs  on  this  familiar  scene  to  watch  the  sea, 
steely  but  faintly  pink  and  gold  from  the  setting 
sun,  stretching  away  and  away  into  the  far  unknown,  when 
suddenly,  almost  on  the  horizon,  appeared  a  sailing  vessel 
under  full  canvas.  We  saw  her  for  some  minutes,  the  sails 
turning  from  white  to  rose  as  the  sunset  rays  caught  them, 
and  with  their  disappearance,  she  was  for  a  few  moments 
a  shining  grey  and  then  was  gone.  Whence  could  such  a 
vessel  have  come?  "Could  it  be  the  Flying  Dutchman?"  I 
suggested  rather  breathlessly.  But  it  was  not  quite  so  romantic. 
It  was  an  ordinary  caller  at  our  ports  and  she  had  ventured 
nearer  the  coast  than  did  the  steamships  voyaging  around 
these  dangerous  western  shores.  Though  later  we  spoke  to 
many  acquaintances  about  the  ship  none  had  seen  her  that 
evening. 
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THE  \VKLWITSGHIA 

We  were  very  keen  to  see  the  "Welwitschia  Mirabilis'",  that 
botanical  wonder  of  the  desert.  There  were  two  specimens  in 
the  Httle  town  garden  of  Swakopmund  but  these  plants,  or 
trees  really,  do  not  take  kindly  to  transplanting  and  the  garden 
ones  seemed  to  be  dead.  We  wanted  to  see  them  in  their 
natural  surroundings  and  were  told  that  the  Welwitschia  Flats 
was  the  place  to  visit.  Unfortunately  a  car  was  not  exactly 
the  ideal  vehicle  for  the  road  to  the  Flats  as  the  sand  in  the 
ri\'ers  which  had  to  be  crossed,  was  very  thick  and  almost 
impassable  except  for  trucks.  It  was  arranged  that 
an  acquaintance  would  take  us  out  in  his  lorry  with  some 
friends  who  were  also  keen  to  visit  the  Flats,  but  unhappily  he 
fell  ill  and  the  trip  was  off.  Therefore,  one  morning  early  we 
set  out  in  our  faithful  Abigail,  Abbie  for  short;  she  was  a 
large  American  car  replacing  our  old  Moaning  Minnie, 
and  was  being  trained  to  negotiate  rough  and  as-they- 
come  roads,  standing  up  to  them  \ery  well  indeed.  ^Vith  us 
were  two  of  the  staff:  Jaysee  and  Bill.  The  latter  had  many 
nicknames  and  friends  in  every  town,  deser\edly  so;  he  had 
been  in  South  West  Africa  all  his  life  and  yet  he  invariably 
called  a  wildebees  (gnu)  by  the  name  of  'buffalo',  hence  we 
dubbed  him  Buffalo  Bill.  Anyone  less  suited  to  the  name  of 
Bill  would  be  hard  to  find,  however.  We  set  out,  quite  a 
merry  party,  following  the  road  to  Walvis,  then  we  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  Swakop  River  bed  and  the  farm  Goani- 
contes,  but  instead  of  going  down  to  the  farm  we  drove 
straight  on,  more  or  less  skirting  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  into 
the  Namib  Desert.  The  huge  reddish  sanddunes  fell  away 
on  our  right  and  the  desert  became  the  familiar  dirt)'-white 
flat  wastes;  it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  driNC  across  and  a  motor 
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track  of  sorts  led  us  to  the  district  in  which  many  Welwitschias 
were  said  to  be  growing.  We  were  not  on  the  flats,  but  some- 
where in  this  section  of  the  wilderness,  the  pines,  though  less 
numerous,  were  considered  only  slightly  smaller  than  those 
growing  in  that  more  favourable  district.  From  our  point  of 
view,  however,  this  was  perfectly  satisfactory  since  our  pros- 
pects of  seeing  them  depended  entirely  upon  the  accessibility 
of  their  habitat.  But  we  couldn't  find  any  of  the  "Desert 
Octopus"!  On  we  went.  It  was  still  early  and  the  air  delight- 
ful - —  not  yet  hot  since  it  retained  some  of  the  chiU  of  the 
night  for  the  sun  was  not  long  out  of  bed  —  there  was  no 
one  else  in  all  the  wide  circumference,  and  Bill  was  softly 
singing  in  the  back. 

"Looks  like  a  frost,"  Charles  remarked. 
"Anyway,  let's  go  on,"  I  begged,  "it's  lovely  out  here,  and 
we're  sure  to  come  to  some  place  soon." 

Jaysee  joined  in:  "They  tell  me  it  gets  frightfully  hot  during 
the  day  here,  takes  half  the  night  to  cool  down  and  then  is 
bitterly  cold." 
Bill  sang  on. 

A  little  while  afterwards  Jaysee  spoke  again:  "Looks  like 
a  house  straight  on;  we're  going  right  to  it." 

It  was;  and  the  young  man  there  seemed  to  convey  that  it 
was  quite  the  ordinary  early  morning  thing  for  a  carload  of 
people  to  pop  up  out  of  the  desert  and  ask  him  if  he  had  seen 
any  Welwitschias  about  —  as  if  they  were  stray  cows!  We  had 
coffee  there  and  he  then  directed  us  to  the  best  place  to  find 
the  plants.  From  his  house  we  took  a  faint  track  in  between 
two  ridges,  the  encompassed  valley  being  fairly  wide,  and 
some  few  hundred  yards  from  this  turn-off  we  came  upon  the 
Welwitschias. 

They  are  really  wonderful  plants  or  trees;  the  latter  name 
is  more  correct  because  they  are  of  the  pine  family.  The  apex 
of  the  stem  or  trunk  which  is  very  short,  seems  to  divide 
slightly  to  form  'Hps',  shaped  very  much  like  the  human 
mouth:  these  are  roughish  and  slighdy  knobbly,  and  from  the 
outer  edges  grow  the  two  leaves,  the  only  leaves  the  plant 
develops    in    its    lifetime    which    under    ordinary    conditions 
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seems  to  be  centuries.  The  winds  of  the  desert  are  frequent, 
strong  and  frightening,  and  they  rip  and  tear  at  these  leaves 
until  there  are  a  great  number  of  strands.  These  writhe  and 
curl  in  the  wind  and  give  the  impression  that  the  pine  itself 
is  crawling  across  the  sands,  hence  its  alternative  name: 
"Desert  Octopus".  The  small  flowers  are  red,  standing  stiffly 
at  the  ends  of  rather  woody  stems  and  the  seeds  and  cones 
resemble  those  of  the  pine  but  are  delicate  and  almost  paper)'. 
Charles  and  Bill  took  up  the  ends  of  the  leaves  of  the  largest 
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Welwitschia    in    desert    beyond   Stcakop    Rii-er 
shoicing    the    ttco    leaves 

one  thereabouts  and  I  took  a  picture  of  its  length  which  was 
about  twelve  feet.  I  wandered  about  with  my  camera,  the 
men  hunted  up  bigger  and  better  Welwitschias,  till  eventually 
a  brighdy  coloured  little  bird  gave  Charles  a  provocative 
\vhistle  and  led  him  with  coy  chirrups  on  a  wild  chase  up  the 
slight  slope  of  the  ridge.  Possibly  in  his  meanderings  Charles 
had  come  too  near  the  nest  and  Papa  Dickie  had  dashed  to 
the  rescue,  intent  on  leading  Stupid  Stilt-legs  away  from  the 
trouble  centre  —  only  Papa  knew  what  to  expect  from  Mama 
under  such  circumstances!  Then  having  drawn  away  the 
disturber  of  his  peace  and  home,  Dickie  disappeared!  Charles 
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hunted  about  a  little  and  found  some  very  pretty  dark  blue 
crystals.  He  called  us  from  our  various  investigations  and  we 
all  examined  the  sand  over  a  wide  area,  collecting  these 
attractive  small  stones. 

The  air  was  still  delightfully  fresh  and  cool,  the  sun  shone 
brightly  from  a  clear  blue  sky,  Abbie  stood  glinting  in  its  rays 
on  the  track  which  about  half  a  mile  further  on  joined  the 
"road"  back  to  the  sea,  and  the  silence  was  like  a  poem  of 
praise  for  such  a  heavenly  morning  —  even  we  four  spoke 
very  little  during  all  the  time  we  spent  in  the  desert. 

Gradually  it  was  borne  upon  us  that  the  silence  was  no 
longer  the  same,  there  was  a  rumbling  in  the  distance,  of 
uneven  tempo. 

"It  can't  be  thunder,"  I  remarked,  looking  at  the  sky, 
"there's  not  a  cloud  anywhere.  But  they  don't  get  thunder- 
storms here,  do  they?"  I  hate  cracking  thunder. 

The  rumbling  grew  louder  and  became  more  a  series  of 
crashes  and  bumps  with  a  few  rattles  as  an  undertone.  We  all 
looked  towards  the  crest  of  the  road  where  it  joined  the  track 
behind  us  and  over  the  rise  came  a  car.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  it  came  along  the  road,  because  its  progress  appeared  to 
be  a  series  of  hops,  the  wheels  touching  the  earth  alternately, 
first  the  front,  then  the  rear,  like  a  galloping  horse  in  slow 
motion!  It  was  a  vintage  car,  or  very  nearly,  and  we  thought 
it  was  being  driven  by  a  mad  man!  I  think  even  Abbie 
blinked! 

At  sight  of  us  the  contraption  seemed  to  concertina  and 
with  a  terrifying  noise  came  to  a  halt,  completely  enveloped 
in  its  own  cloud  of  dust.  Three  young  men  tumbled  out  and 
hurried  over  to  us.  They  spoke  in  Afrikaans.  "Morning,  glad 
we've  met  you.  Can  you  give  us  some  petrol,  please?" 

That  was  a  poser.  Petrol  bowsers  were  some  distance  away 
and  Abbie  had  quite  an  appetite;  in  addition,  we  had  not 
brought  a  spare  can  with  us  as  her  tank  held  sufficient  for  the 
journey  we  had  undertaken,  but  scarcely  enough  to  finish 
someone  else's  trip  also!  Charles  asked  them  how  much  they 
still  had  in  the  tank  and  what  mileage  they  could  expect  from 
it;  their  reply  solved  the  difficulty. 
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"Good!  What  you  have  in  the  tank  will  take  you  to  Goani- 
contes,  do  you  know  it?"  They  did.  "Then  cross  the  ri\er, 
and  on  the  other  side  you  will  be  able  to  get  plenty  of  petrol. 
It's  only  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the  farmhouse.  But 
what  was  the  hurr)-,  coming  over  these  tracks  like  a  bucking 
bronco?" 

They  grinned  sheepishly  and  the  driver  answered:  "We're 
on  the  railway  at  Usakos  but  we  have  prospectors'  licences 
and  this  weekend  we  spent  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  Khan 
River  prospecting.  Last  night  we  slept  in  the  desert  and 
this  morning  all  we  had  for  breakfast  were  two  botdes  of 
brandy.  W^e  felt  fine  after  that  but  when  we  came  to  the 
ri\'er,  we  got  stuck  and  had  to  push  the  car  out,  and  the 
brandy  we'd  had  didn't  help  matters." 

"Rather  the  re\erse,  eh?"  Bill  enjoyed  the  thought  of  their 
difficulties  when  their  heads  were  all  muzzy  —  as  did  we  alK 
really. 

"Then  we  found  our  petrol  was  getting  short,  and  thought 
we'd  better  hurry  and  see  how  far  we  could  get!"  Possibly 
they  wanted  to  know  the  worst  with  the  least  delay!  "We've 
broken  all  our  springs  though,"  he  added. 

"Are  you  also  prospectors?"  one  of  the  others  asked. 

"No,  just  looking  at  the  W^elwitschias." 

They  all  looked  rather  taken  aback;  they  had  that  quaint 
expression  most  people  put  on  when  they  come  across  some- 
thing which  seems  to  be  "odd". 

"Welwitschias !  Oh;  yes,  of  course!" 

"But  we  were  just  collecting  these  little  blue  stones,"  Charles 
added  —  to  put  their  minds  at  rest  more  than  anything 
else  —  "when  the  noise  of  your  car  disturbed  us." 

They  had  a  look  at  the  crystals.  "They're  aquamarines! 
Seen    the    pipe    anywhere?"    The\    were    now    \ery    interested. 

"Pipe?"  we  asked,  puzzled. 

As  we  didn't  know  what  they  were  talking  about  they 
explained,  and  we  were  gi\en  to  understand  that  if  we  found 
the  "pipe",  all  our  fortunes  would  be  made;  and  we  could  do 
^^■ith  a  fortune!  We  had  another  look  around;  these  yoimg 
men  e\en  went  to  the  top  of  the  far  ridge  to  see  if  there  was 
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any  sign  of  this  magic  pipe,  but  only  great  numbers  of  these 
little  stones  lay  about  and  eventually  we  gave  it  up. 

Off  went  the  prospectors,  bumping  and  clattering  their 
way  out  of  our  ken  for  we  never  saw  any  of  them  again.  They 
must  have  obtained  their  petrol  for  we  followed  the  same 
track  some  time  later  and  there  was  no  sign  of  them,  though 
to  be  truthful,  it  would  not  have  surprised  us  to  find  pieces 
of  their  vehicle  strewn  along  the  road.  We  have  often  won- 
dered whether  they  ever  had  any  good  fortune  with  their 
prospecting,  or  if  most  of  their  weekends  were  wasted  out  in 
the  desert  with  their  unusual  breakfasts. 
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CAPE  CROSS 

It  was  from  Swakopmund  that  we  set  out  on  one  of  the 
most  interesting  trips  we  made  in  South  West  Africa.  This 
was  to  see  the  seal  colony  at  Cape  Cross.  At  the  time,  a 
special  permit  was  required  to  visit  the  place  because  some 
years  earlier  a  party  or  two  of  sightseers  had  taken  pot-shots 
at  the  animals  and  caused  more  trouble  than  the  conces- 
sionaire was  prepared  to  tolerate;  therefore  company  officials 
only  were  allowed  there.  It  then  became  one  of  the  special 
attractions  of  the  Territory  where  small  parties  of  visitors 
were  taken  to  enjoy  an  almost  unique  spectacle.  Now  there 
are  no  restrictions  and  again  numbers  of  people  visit  the 
colony  every  year. 

We  were  taken  there  by  a  relative  of  the  concessionaire  who 
had  obtained  the  necessary  permission  to  enter  the  property. 
He  drove  out  a  huge  salt  lorry  which  would  be  laden  with 
about  five  tons  of  rock  salt  when  he  returned;  such  journeys 
were  made  every  day  by  a  couple  of  five-tonners  and  one  ten- 
ton  lorry  —  the  latter  such  an  enormous  vehicle;  it  "escorted" 
us  that  day.  We  went  in  Abbie,  knowing  that  if  we  slipped 
into  the  sand,  there  would  be  plenty  of  assistance  available 
to  get  us  out;  we  left  fairly  early  in  the  morning  after  a 
sketchy  breakfast. 

The  road  more  or  less  follows  the  coastline;  at  that  time 
was  fair  as  far  as  the  hard  white  desert  went  but  the  crossing 
of  the  sandy  river  beds  was  tricky,  as  only  the  lorry  tracks  were 
to  be  depended  upon  and  except  to  allow  of  the  passing  of  a 
loaded  salt  truck,  we  were  advised  not  to  lea\e  the  road. 
Unfortunately  we  were  forced  to  do  just  that  and  in  the  worst 
possible  place:  in  the  middle  of  the  Omaruru  River  bed!  The 
road  crosses  it  near  the  mouth  where  it  is  \ery  wide  and  \sc 
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were  quite  some  distance  behind  our  host  when  we  saw  him 
turn  out  and  a  loaded  salt  lorry  appeared.  As  a  few  little 
ccrubby  plants  grew  along  the  verge,  Charles  eased  Abbie 
over  them  on  to  the  side  and  we  waited;  the  vehicle  rushed 
past  and  then  our  troubles  began.  We  couldn't  get  the  car 
back  on  the  road.  The  leading  lorry  was  out  of  sight,  and 
Charles  said  we'd  better  wait  until  the  ten-tonner  came  up. 
When  it  did,  the  wretched  thing  rumbled  past  and  there  we 
sat;  the  German  driver  thought  ^ve  were  being  polite  to  let 
him  pass  and  took  no  notice  of  our  waving;  in  fact,  he 
disappointed  me  sadly  by  not  even  waving  back!  We  then 
pulled  out  some  of  the  scrubby  bush  and  with  much  pushing 
and  manoeuvring  we  got  back  on  to  the  tracks.  After  that 
it  was  all  plain  sailing  again.  When  we  drew  near  to  Cape 
Cross  we  found  our  host  waiting  for  us  at  the  rock  salt  pans 
with  a  large  grin  on  his  face. 

"Sorry  to  have  left  you  so  far  behind;  did  the  salt  lorry  hold 
you  up?  Come  and  see  the  rock  salt." 

The  salt  pan  is  stone  hard  and  has  a  strange  appearance, 
rather  like  dirty  ice;  of  course,  it  is  absolutely  flat.  Our  host 
told  us  that  the  previous  year  they  had  had  very  heavy  seas 
just  at  the  time  of  the  spring  tides,  and  the  sea  had  topped 
the  natural  barrier  to  pour  into  the  flats  where  it  lay  two  feet 
deep  until  it  evaporated.  We  had  driven  over  a  number  of 
salt  pans  which  had  not  yet  been  worked.  The  lorry  was  left 
at  the  pan  or  mine,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  for  the  men  to 
load  the  blocks  of  rock  salt  —  it  never  looks  fresh,  always  as 
though  it  had  lain  in  the  dust  for  ages.  Our  host  joined  us  in 
the  car  and  we  went  down  to  the  sealing  station.  There  are  a 
few  buildings  at  Cape  Cross:  quarters  for  the  four  men  and 
the  family  of  one  ■ —  his  wife  boards  them  all  - —  and  sheds  for 
the  machinery  connected  with  the  industry. 

There  is  the  storeroom  where  the  pelts  are  salted  and 
stored;  a  shed  housing  the  boilers  for  the  extraction  of  oil 
from  the  blubber;  where  the  meat  is  dehydrated  and  con- 
verted into  meat  meal  for  stock  feed,  and  the  bones  into 
bonemeal  —  e\en  whale  bones  from  Skeleton  Coast  and  any 
other  bones  are  collected  to  increase  the  yield  of  this  valuable 
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by-product.  I'hey  also  have  a  plant  for  the  conversion  of  sea 
water  into  fresh  water,  a  necessity  here  where  they  can  be 
cut  off  for  weeks  from  outside,  and  where  there  is  no  water 
whatsoever  apart  from  the  sea.  The  best  pelts  are  those  taken 
from  the  halfgrown  seals,  two  to  three  year  olds,  and  the  long 
hair  is  removed  by  some  secret  process  leaving  the  lovely  thick 
silken  fur  exposed.  Very  little  work  was  being  done  when  we 
were  there  but  our  host  told  us  that  in  the  sea';on  when  they 
are  realh  busy  everyone  and  everything  goes  right  merrily 
and  in  double  time,  but  oh,  dear!  there  are  some  very'  power- 
ful  odours  all  around   the  station! 

Before  going  down  to  the  shore  we  had  to  ha\e  breakfast, 
although  it  was  quite  late  by  that  time.  "But  that  was  long 
a':;o!"  they  objected  when  we  mentioned  that  we'd  had 
breakfast  at  Swakopmund.  As  we  felt  we  could  not  disappoint 
the  lady  of  the  house,  we  joined  the  men  at  table;  for  South 
Africans  it  was  a  formidable  breakfast!  All  kinds  of  polonies 
and  pork  and  liver  with  dark  brown  bread,  ver\'  solid  in 
texture,  jam  and  strong  coffee.  The  conversation  was  entirely 
in  German  as  none  of  the  people  there  spoke  English  or 
Afrikaans  except  our  host  who  had  to  act  as  interpreter  when- 
ever one  of  the  others  addressed  us;  this  was  not  often  as 
cxeryone  seemed  too  busy  with  his  breakfast.  We  noticed, 
\vhenever  we  came  in  contact  with  the  Germans  that, 
provided  the  meals  retained  their  national  character,  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  cook  for  them  —  they  always  enjoyed  their  food. 

At  long  last  everyone  was  satisfied  and  we  were  taken 
down  to  the  seals'  playground.  There  is  only  rock  here  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  seals  were  massed  upon  it.  Some 
were  just  resting,  although  they  are  never  absolutely  still  for 
they  move  their  heads  and  upper  part  of  their  bodies  in  a 
swaying  motion  all  the  time  they  are  lying  on  the  rocks; 
others,  feeling  the  need  for  a  'bite'  of  fish,  lumbered  over  to 
the  edge  and  plunged  into  the  waves.  They  were  of  all  sizes, 
all  ages,  and  shades  ranging  from  brown  to  black;  w^e  walked 
close  to  them  though  not  in  amongst  them  vvhere  they  were 
massed  and  they  ignored  us  completely.  The  noise  they  make 
reminds  one  of  sheep:    the  pups  ba-ah-ed  like  lambs  and  the 
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adult  seals  make  a  sound  between  a  bark  and  a  grunt.  I 
nursed  a  baby  seal;  it  was  soft  and  silky  and  very  indignant! 
Another  flapped  its  flippers  so  vigorously  as  I  held  it  up  to  be 
cine-photographed  that  I  was  reminded  of  the  old  nursery 
rhyme:  "Clap  Handies!"  Pups  were  lying  dead  all  around, 
mainly  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  bulls:  they  fight  on  top  of 
the  nursery  or  creche  (Charles'  word)  or  if  they  are  in  a  hurry 
they  just  flip-flap  right  over  any  baby  which  happens  to  be  in 
their  way  and  eight  hundred  pounds  passing  over  a  tiny  pup 
means  "curtains"  for  the  pup!  Even  Mother  Seal  is  guilty  of 
cruelty  to  the  young,  though  she  might  not  think  so.  If  a  small 
one  has  to  be  moved,  the  cow  picks  it  up  with  her  teeth  grabbing 
any  part  of  the  anatomy  uppermost,  bumps  it  along  the  rocks, 
swings  it  this  way  and  that,  dumps  it  down,  picks  it  up  by 
another  part  of  its  body,  tosses  it  around,  all  the  while  she  is 
"ga-lumpmg,  ga-lumping"  over  to  some  place  or  other,  where 
she  finally  drops  it.  No  wonder  poor  little  pup  so  often  doesn't 
grow  up!  The  seals  are  always  fighting,  understandable  when 
they  are  so  closely  massed  together  on  the  rocks,  getting  in  each 
other's  way;  but  I  think  they  are  naturally  quarrelsome,  in  spite 
of  their  placid,  meek  and  mild  looks.   Our  host  told  us  that 
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they  bite  great  chunks  out  of  one  another  when  the  fighting  starts. 

"Don't  you  think  they  look  sweet?"  I  asked  Charles,  "Look 
at  those  slender  dark  ladies,  with  their  front  flappers  like 
arms,  their  mermaid  hind  quarters  and  their  flappy  feet 
joined    at   the    ankles." 

"Heavens!  What  a  description!"  Apparently  Charles  didn't 
think  they  'looked  sweet!'.  "You've  got  your  creatures  mixed. 
No  one  would  ever  call  that  part  of  a  mermaid  her  'hind 
quarters',  and  look  at  those  faces!  and  all  those  whiskers! 
And  can  you  picture  anything  funnier  than  the  view  of  your 
'sweet'  things  upside  down  in  the  water  with  just  their  'feet' 
sticking  out?"  I  couldn't  and  had  to  laugh,  for  they  did  look 
funny. 

When  we  arrived,  two  bulls  were  sparring  and  biting  at 
each  other  in  the  shallow  wave-swept  water  of  a  gully;  we 
took  some  pictures  of  them  and  went  on  to  other  scenes.  On 
our  moving  in  that  direction  again,  they  were  still  'at  one 
another'  and  Charles  remarked  that  the  referee  on  the  rocks 
a  little  above  them,  had  moved  closer  to  the  contestants  and 
was  balanced  precariously  on   the  edge. 

"Watch  that  referee,  he'll  be  in  trouble  in  a  minute!"  And 
he  was!  A  very  large  wave  broke  over  the  gully  and  the 
referee  was  precipitated  into  the  ring,  whereupon  the  two 
forgot  their  own  argument  and  set  about  him!  Luckily  we 
caught  this  on  the  cine. 

Young  Mrs.  Seal  did  not  wish  to  be  photographed  despite 
the  fact  that  she  was  a  lovely  sleek  black  creature  with  quite 
a  figure  as  seals  go.  Husband,  who  was  like  all  bulls,  huge  and 
gross  and  scruffy  brown,  was  equally  determined  that  she 
should  be;  she  fought  and  bit  liim  in  her  efforts  to  pass  him 
in  the  gully  whence  she  could  reach  the  sea,  but  he  success- 
fully withstood  her  attacks  until  the  pictures  were  taken  when 
a  huge  wave  washed  him  out  of  her  way.  As  the  water 
receded,  he  watched  her  disconsolately  while  she  swam  free, 
then  turning  suddenly  he  vented  all  his  ill-humour  on  a  poor 
inoffensive  stranger  which  had  just  waddled  up  after  a  very 
satisfactory  breakfast. 

I  patted  a  little  pup  as  we  passed  him  and  he  spat  at  me 
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and  tried  to  snap,  but  when  Charles  did  the  same  to  another, 
it  plopped  nearer  to  him  and  smelt  his  shoe;  it  was  given  a 
nice  back-scratching  for  its  good  mood. 

We  asked  how  the  seals  were  killed  and  our  host  replied 
that  they  shot  them.  This  surprised  us  for  we  had  always 
heard  that  the  animals  were  clubbed  to  death. 

"It's  very  odd,"  he  remarked,  "but  they  know  just 
when  the  kilHng  season  arrives;  how,  I  don't  know!  As  you 
see  at  present,  we  can  wander  about  here  quite  close  to  them 
and  they  ignore  us,  but  the  day  comes  when  we  walk  over  to 
begin  our  business  and  they  all  turn  tail  and  skip  for  the  water. 
As  we'd  never  get  near  enough  to  hit  them  on  the  heads  we 
must  shoot  them;  in  any  case  it's  a  better  way  of  doing  the 
job.  As  I  told  you,  we  like  the  two-year-olds,  their  pelts  are  in 
better  condition,  but  numbers  of  the  old  bulls  are  shot  too,  for 
the  colony  has  to  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds  —  they 
ha\'e  such  ferocious  fights  also,  it's  best  to  thin  them  out. 
These  pelts  are  no  use  to  us  but  the  carcases  swell  the  meal 
and  oil  production.  As  soon  as  the  season  is  over,  they  sense 
that  too.  Strange,  isn't  it,  how  animals  know?" 

Cape  Cross  is  the  only  place  in  South  Africa  where  seals 
are  found  on  the  mainland;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  \ery 
cold  current  comes  right  inshore  there.  We  were  told  that 
the  course  of  the  current  can  sometimes  be  clearly  seen  as  it 
sweeps  into  the  coast  and  out  again.  The  sea  is  decidedly 
chilly,  mist  very  frequently  envelops  these  regions  and  there 
are  many  cloudy  days,  as  it  was  on  the  morning  we  paid  our 
respects  to  the  seals;  in  every  way  it  is  just  right  for  fur  coats! 
But  I,  for  one,  never  want  a  sealskin  coat,  now  that  I've  seen  the 
colony. 

On  our  return  to  the  Cross,  replica  of  the  original,  we  stood 
for  a  while  to  look  around.  Inland  lay  the  vast,  flat,  white 
saltpans,  the  grey-white  desert  edged  with  stark  black  moun- 
tains; beside  us  the  rocky  coastline  with,  distantly,  the  great 
ever-moving  mass  of  dark  animals.  The  silence  was  accentuated 
by  the  breakers  on  the  rocks,  and  the  natural  desolation 
all  about  only  served  to  impress  upon  us  a  sense  of  insignificance 
in  a  world  so  old,  so  wise  and  so  remote. 
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But  time  was  flying,  our  host  had  to  take  his  load  of  salt 
in  to  Swakopmund  and  we  had  still  to  drink  a  glass  of  beer 
with  the  people  at  the  station.  Reluctantly  we  turned  away 
from  the  seals  and  the  Gross  and  went  to  say  "tot  siens"  to  the 
lonely,  though  I  don't  think  unhappy,  workers  of  the  sealing 
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SCHLOSS   DUWISIB 

When  we  returned  home  after  one  of  our  trips,  we  found 
that  a  stray  cat  had  "nested"  with  her  new-born  kitten  under  a 
creeper  near  the  house.  She  soon  discovered  that  there  was 
too  much  activity  thereabouts  for  her  Hking  and  moved  her- 
self and  family  to  a  thicket  next  to  the  rear  fence.  We  felt 
sorry  for  the  poor  creature  and,  unaware  of  the  trouble  we 
were  storing  up  for  ourselves  in  the  future,  we  put  out  scraps 
of   food   and   milk  for   her. 

We  called  her  Cleopatra  —  Cleo  for  short  —  for  she  was 
a  pretty  little  thing  and  Charles  considered  that  her  "character" 
greatly  resembled  that  of  the  ancient  siren.  She  accepted 
our  offerings  as  her  right,  she  spurned  all  friendly  overtures 
as  beneath  her  royal  notice,  and  the  meal  over,  she 
would  step  proudly  down  the  steps  and  back  to  the  thicket 
in  the  lane.  She  endeavoured  to  bring  up  Kitten  with  the 
same  aristocratic  manners  but  the  result  was  a  disappoint- 
ment. We  were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Cleo  must  have 
had  a  very  serious  lapse  in  her  choice  of  a  mate,  for  Kitten 
lacked  her  small  daintiness  and  her  attractive  appearance; 
dignity  in  the  mother  was  a  wild  nervousness  in  her  offspring 
and  her  table  manners  were  such  that  eventually  we  had  to 
set  the  food  down  in  separate  saucers  and  Cleo  was  able  to 
eat  without  having  the  meat  snatched  from  her  mouth  by 
her  greedy  kitten. 

A  year  later  we  went  on  a  two-month  vacation  and  left 
Totum  to  feed  the  cats.  On  our  return  there  were  five  and 
soon  after  two  more  joined  the  queue  for  the  daily  meal. 
We  questioned  Totum  about  this,  accusing  him  of  going  out 
of  his  way  to  encourage  strays  to  share  in  the  good  things 
provided. 
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"Ah,  no!  my  Basic!  This  is  what  happened:  Cleo  goes 
for  her  walk  after  dinner  and  meets  a  thin,  hungry  cat 
searching  for  food.  'Goodness!'  says  she,  'How  thin  you  are! 
Look  at  me,  I'm  sleek  and  fat  for  I  eat  at  Mr.  Charles'  house. 
Tomorrow  night  you  come  with  me  for  a  meal  at  the  white 
house  up  there.'  and  the  next  night  another  stray  is  there! 
What  could  I  do;  my  Basic?  Just  make  more  food." 

Totum  shrugged  his  shoulders  expressively  and  showed  on 
his  face  his  great  pride  in  having  explamed  satisfactorily  the 
presence  of  the  extra  cats,  consequently  we  didn't  have  the 
heart  to  reprove  him  for  not  chasing  the  newcomers  away 
when  they  first  put  in  an  appearance.  In  any  case,  his  actions 
in  describing  Cleo's  imaginary  conversation  so  convulsed 
Charles  that  no  censure  was  possible. 

Now  we  had  seven  cats  to  feed!  They  never  came  into  the 
house.  In  the  evening  they  gathered  on  the  back  stoep  and 
sat  patiently  waiting  until  the  dishes  were  put  out  on  the 
lawn,  when  with  the  exception  of  Kitten,  all  ate  their  food 
with  dignity.  There  were  four  queen  cats  and  that  meant 
kittens!  Once  I  stole  Cleo's  from  the  garage  and  twice  Kitten's 
in  the  garden.  Mamma  and  babies  were  apparently  taking 
their  evening  stroll  in  the  yard  and  I  saw  four  little  tails 
moving  along  through  the  grass  in  mother's  wake.  Quickly 
I  grabbed  a  large  towel  and  taking  up  my  position  at  a 
suitable  place,  pounced  on  each  little  furry  creature  as  it 
went  by  and  ^vrapped  it  up  in  the  towel.  To  say  that  they 
resented  this  treatment  is  to  put  it  mildly  for  they  were 
struggling  and  spitting  all  the  time  like  angr)-  puffadders. 
Why  Mamma  just  continued  on  her  way  without  the  slightest 
interest  in  the  absence  of  her  offspring,  I've  never  been  abl^. 
to  understand!  She  appeared  the  next  evening  for  her  food 
seemingly    without    the    least    sign    of    mourning    her    loss. 

We  put  the  kittens  in  a  box  in  the  storeroom  and  after  they 
had  calmed  down  somewhat  and  we  could  get  near  them, 
Charles  and  I  had  to  take  on  the  task  of  feeding  them  with 
medicine  droppers!  Our  friends  would  have  shrieked  with 
laughter  had  they  been  present  at  any  of  these  feeding 
sessions!    Each    of    us    held    a    small      body    en\eloped    in    an 
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old  towel  with  only  the  head  free,  and  with  the  dropper, 
proceeded  to  fill  a  small  tummy  with  sHghtly  diluted  milk; 
that  they  showed  eargerness  to  get  at  the  dropper  is  an 
understatement!  Little  necks  stretched  out  long  and  thin, 
and  mouths  and  tongues  worked  prematurely  when  the  medi- 
cine dropper  came  in  sight!  Within  a  couple  of  days,  Mamma 
was  forgotten  and  the  appearance  of  the  towels  became  the 
occasion  of  noisy  friendliness!  As  soon  as  they  could  lap,  they 
were  given  milk  in  a  saucer  and  a  diet  of  meat  gravy  over 
cooked  gem  squash;  Charles  used  to  scour  the  town  for  the 
latter. 

We  found  homes  for  all  of  them:  twelve  in  all,  and  then 
we  knew  something  would  have  to  be  done.  More  kittens 
would  certainly  be  left  on  our  hands;  there  would  be  more 
queens,  with  the  number  of  offspring  steadily  increasing  until 
we'd  have  been  swamped  with  cats.  As  there  was  no  branch 
of  the  S.P.C.A.  then  in  the  town,  we  came  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Veterinary  Department  and  all  our  little  wild 
friends  were  put  away  —  we  put  sleeping  pills  in  their  food, 
and  locked  them  in  the  storeroom  when  they  came  to  eat.  We 
could  then  get  them  when  they  slept  and  carry  them  to  the 
veterinary  office.  We  were  very  sad  to  lose  those  trusting 
little  creatures,  but  when  their  numbers  had  grown  to  seven- 
teen we  realised  that  there  was  no  alternative.  Some  of  the 
animals  had  been  pets  and  abandoned  when  their  owners 
were  transferred,  others  like  Kitten  and  Fluffy  had  been  bom 
in  the  veld  and  taught  by  disillusioned  mothers  to  trust  no 
human;  we  never  succeeded  in  taming  those  to  any  great 
extent  and  we  "had  a  way  with  cats",  or  so  it  was  said. 

About  this  time  we  decided  to  visit  the  Schloss  DuwLsib. 
It  was  a  bright  October  morning  when  we  set  off  from  Wind- 
hoek and  much  against  our  better  judgment  proceeded  to 
take  a  short  cut  in  order  to  travel  over  new  country.  It  was 
uninteresting  bushveld  through  which  we  first  drove,  very 
dr)-  and  sun-scorched,  and  in  spite  of  the  directions  we  had 
been  given  that  there  was  only  one  road,  we  found  many 
tracks  turning  off  from  the  "highway"  we  were  traversing 
which  itself  was  not  more  than  a  farm  track.   Of  course  we 
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were  eventually  bound  to  make  a  wrong  turning  and  then  soon 
wc  were  floundering  around  in  the  hot,  barren  veld  following 
divers  so-called  roads,  and  getting  nowhere.  There  wa.s  no 
one  to  redirect  us.  and  as  Charles  was  by  this  time  convinced 
that  we  were  travelling  west  instead  of  southwest  we  turned 
back  to  the  cross-tracks  and  tried  another  route.  We  found  a 
fair  road  some  distance  further  on  but  then  the  fan-belt 
broke  and  Charles  began  to  seethe.  Slowly  we  proceeded, 
hoping  though  not  with  much  expectation,  that  we  would 
somewhere  find  a  human  being  who  could  tell  us  where  we 
were. 

"Heaven>!  Is  there  no  end  to  this  wretched  road?" 
grumbled  Charles,  "The  sun  is  getting  low,  not  a  house  in 
sight  and  Abbie  playing  up." 

"Well,  it's  a  road,  not  a  track  any  more,"  I  tried  to  be 
comforting,    "and    it    must    be    going    somewhere." 

■'It's  a  devil  of  a  time  getting  there  then,  especially  at  this 
speed!" 

Bill,  his  brother  and  Vannie,  who  were  with  us,  said 
nothing;  they  didn't  know  where  we  were  either. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  road  went  over  a  little  ridge  and 
there  lying  before  us  was  Rehoboth!  We  had  driven  all  day, 
o\er  appalling  roads  and  in  great  discomfort  only  to  reach 
Windhoek's  neighbouring  town  just  sixty  miles  away  on  the 
main  road ! 

The  hotel  at  that  time  was  certainly  not  of  the  dc  luxe  type 
and  all  we  could  do  was  to  celebrate  our  arrixal  among 
our  fellowmen  again  with  some  bottles  of  beer;  this  helped  the 
thirst  but  not  the  chagrin.  Charles  luckily  found  a  spare  fan-belt 
at  the  local  garage  and  Abbie  was  once  more  ready  for  the  road. 

Next  day  we  had  again  to  turn  into  the  bundu  and  ^ve 
made  for  Kub,  a  tiny  \illage  where  the  police  post  stands  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  handful  of  buildings  and  the  Fish 
Ri\er.  There  was  actually  water  in  the  river  bed,  not  a 
running  stream  but  long  still  pools  with  watergrass  along  the 
edges  and  a  few  cows  wading  in  the  shallows;  it  was  all  green 
and  restful  and  in  our  eyes,  accustomed  as  wc  were  to  brown 
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barren  lands  and  sandy  river  beds,  definitely  out  of  place  in 
the   Territory. 

While  Charles  sought  directions  at  the  police  post  we 
inspected  the  monument  to  the  Germans  who  fell  in  the 
battle  fought  here  against  Hendrik  Witbooi's  people  in   1904. 

After  leaving  Kub  we  travelled  over  the  most  desolate 
countryside  one  could  wish  to  see:  dead  bush,  sand,  black 
stones,  mile  after  mile,  with  never  a  living  thing,  not  even  a 
bird,  and  no  sign  of  any  habitation.  None  of  us  said  a  word 
but  the  same  thought  was  in  all  our  minds :  if  this  was  the 
type  of  country  in  which  the  Baron  had  built  his  castle,  then 
he  really  must  have  been  'bats'  as  Vannie  later  remarked. 
In  fact,  I  was  so  hot  and  uncomfortable,  that  I  no  longer 
felt  much  interest  in  any  kind  of  castle  unless  it  was  one 
where  I  could  have  a  bath  and  a  nice  long  cool  drink ! 

Then  after  forty  miles  we  saw  a  farm.  There  was  no  one 
at  home,  but  two  dogs  came  bounding  round  the  side  of  the 
outbuildings  to  greet  us,  great  lonely  creatures  excited  at  the 
prospect  of  visitors.  A  tiny  garden  at  the  side  must  have  been 
stolen  from  Eden,  so  lovely  it  looked;  the  fig  trees  were  laden 
with  fruit  and  the  vegetables  bright  green  and  healthy;  at 
the  corner  the  small  dam  of  glinting  silver  reflected  the 
brightness  of  its  surroundings.  Quite  obviously  we  had  again 
taken  a  wrong  turning  somewhere;  as  usual  there  was  no 
one  from  whom  to  ask  directions  and  I  couJd  see  Charles 
getting  ready  to  show  his  exasperation  in  no  uncertain 
manner. 

We  left  this  pleasant  oasis  and  met  one  of  the  servants, 
who  having  seen  us  near  the  house,  came  running  from  her 
kaia  to  attend  us  in  her  employer's  absence.  She  gave  direc- 
tions to  find  the  correct  road,  omitting  to  say  that  only  a 
light  animal-drawn  vehicle  could  possibly  traverse  the  con- 
necting by-path  to  the  road;  or  perhaps  she  thought  the  white 
man  could  do  anything  or  go  anywhere  with  a  car,  for  the 
Namas  or  Damaras  in  the  far  outlying  districts  are 
exceedingly  simple  people!  However,  we  quickly  discovered 
the  flaw  in  her  directions  when  we  reached  the  Fish  River  — 
here    ver\'    wide,    dry    and    sandy. 
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Our  three  lads  got  out  of  the  car  and  walked  ahead  on  the 
track  while  we  crawled  along  almost  feeling  our  way  towards 
the  river.  Suddenly  there  was  a  lurch  as  Abbie  slipped  off  the 
steeply  sloping  pathway  into  a  deep  sandy  rut.  She  seemed 
in  imminent  danger  of  overturning  on  to  her  side  and  wc 
climbed  out  gingerly  and  inspected  this  new  difficulty.  The 
lads  rushed  back  and  as  all  was  safe  for  the  moment  I  moved 
off  towards  the  river  so  that  Charles  could  unburden  him- 
self without  restraint.  The  air  cleared  a  bit  after  that.  With 
some  difficulty,  a  bit  of  digging  (what  a  blessing  a  shovel  is 
at  a  time  like  this!)  and  much  shouldering,  pushing  and 
pulling,  in  which  I  did  my  full  share,  we  were  able  to  get 
the  car  back  on  to  firmer  and  more  level  ground.  A  good 
inspection  of  the  river  bank  and  bed  quickly  convinced  us 
that  a  crossing  there  would  be  an  utter  impossibility : 
firstly  we  would  have  to  jump  off  the  bank  and  secondly  the 
sand  in  the  river  was  probably  sixty  feet  deep  - —  lo\ely,  soft, 
car-engulfing  sand ! 

There  was  nothing  else  for  it:  we  turned  back  and  hunted 
another  "crossroad"  which  after  about  seven  miles  deposited 
us,  with  sly  glee  Tm  convinced,  once  again  on  the  bank  of 
the  Fish  River!  We  were  all  more  than  a  little  tired  of  that 
river  by  now.  Howe\er,  there  was  a  crossing  of  sorts  here; 
something  of  a  natural  stony  causeway  which  curbed  down  the 
river  bed  and  joined  the  opposite  bank  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  further  on;  thence  a  rough  track  wound  up  over  a 
steep  hill,  surfaced  with  loose  black  stones.  ^Ve  all  had  very 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  car  would  reach  the  top  and 
Abbie  did  not  appreciate  the  going  here  at  all,  she  jibbed  and 
groaned  the  whole  way  but  she  made  it.  Not  long  afterwards 
we  arrived  at  a  large  farm.  The  owner  came  out  on  to  the 
stoep  of  the  storeroom,  with  surprise  written  all  o\er  his  face. 

"Where  did  you  come  from?"  he  asked. 

Charles  told  him,  remarking  that  it  was  the  worst  road  in 
South  West  and  that  he  wouldn't  climb  that  hill  again  for 
all  the  pelts  in  the  storeroom. 

"But  that's  impossible!"  the  farmer  was  sceptical,  "You 
can't  have  come  up  that  road;  no  one  has  used  it  for  years! 
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And  there's  the  river  at  the  bottom,  did  you  cross  that? 
Where  did  you  find  the  road  to  the  crossing?"  He  shook  his 
head  in  disbelief. 

Charles  convinced  him  eventually  but  his  astonishment  at 
our  having  actually  climbed  that  "wall  of  a  hill",  as  he  termed 
it,  was  voiced  every  now  and  again  during  our  short  stay  at 
his  farm.  He  went  over  and  examined  Abbie  where  she  stood 
still  grumbling  about  her  efforts. 

"What  a  good  car  you  must  have!"  was  his  final  com- 
ment and  he  was  still  shaking  his  head  as  we  drove  away 
towards   the   correct    road    at   last. 

We  were  now  on  the  Zwartrand.  It  is  the  most  heart- 
breakingly  desolate  countryside  one  can  wish  to  see;  the  earth 
is  covered  with  black  slaty  pieces  of  rock  and  all  bush  or 
shrub,  which  in  the  past  had  struggled  through  this  layer, 
stands  dead  and  blackened  in  the  shrivelling  heat;  it  Is  a 
countryside  which  is  apparently  blasted  by  never-ending 
sunshine  and  never-ending  drought!  Uninteresting  though  it 
is,  the  main  road  to  Mariental  and  thence  across  to 
Maltahohe  could  never  have  the  same  effect  upon  one's 
spirits  as  does  this  wasted  countryside.  We  all  wished  that  we 
had  not  bothered  about  short-cuts  since  it  meant  seeing  such 
new  country  as  this! 

But  Maltahohe  was  not  far  away  and  there  were  loud 
cheers  from  all  the  party  and  everyone  perked  up  suddenly 
when  we  at  last  dro\e  down  its  dusty  main  street.  It's  a  tiny 
place,  flat,  dry  and  treeless  for  it  is  set  very  near  the  edge  of 
the  desert.  In  German  days  it  was  the  site  of  a  large  military 
camp  and  a  \'astly  different  place  from  the  "sleepy  little 
hollow"  it  presents  today;  then  the  days  were  filled  with  the 
clatter  of  a  working  army  and  the  nights  with  the  noisy 
hilarity  of  that  army  at  play.  Many  were  the  parties  given 
for  the  officers  by  the  Baron  \on  Wolf  at  his  lovely  castle 
and  as  many  were  the  nights  he  spent  at  the  town  as  their 
guest.  Maltahohe  lived  and  was  gay  —  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  in  those  days  of  stiff-backed  Prussian  discipline 
—  but  now,  with  fading  memories,  it  drowses  in  the  hot  sun, 
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untroubled  and  unaffected  by  the  hustle  of  the  modern  race 
against  time. 

Fifty-four  miles  from  the  little  town  we  rounded  a  knoll 
and  the  Schloss  Duwisib  stood  before  us.  It  is  situated  on  a 
\ery  broad  flat-topped  hillock,  south  facing  across  the  hills 
and  mountains  of  the  Awasib  range  which  borders  the  desert. 
It  is  built  of  reddish  stone  blocks  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle 
and  the  enclosed  garden  was  a  delightful  haven  after  the 
bare  countryside  we  had  passed  through  on  our  way  there. 
We  were  taken  through  it  by  the  manager,  a  charming 
young  German  who  with  his  family  resides  in  the  Schloss  and 
attends  to  all  the  business  connected  with  the  running  of 
the  extensive  karakul  farm  owned  by  a  Windhoek  syndicate. 
There  is  electric  light  from  their  own  plant;  water  is  laid  on  in 
the  kitchens  and  bathrooms,  and  flush  sanitation  is  installed; 
in  fact  the  plumbing  is  so  arranged  that  all  waste  \anishes  into 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks  far  beneath  the  building.  Altogether 
there  are  eighteen  rooms  in  the  castle. 

With  the  exception  of  the  blocks,  everything  for  the 
building  of  the  Schloss  was  imported,  artisans  also;  the  materials 
were  landed  at  Luderitz  and  transported  from  Aus  by  wagon. 
The  cost  was  prohibiti\e  and  various  amounts  have  been  quoted, 
the  manager  told  us,  ranging  from  £25,000  to  £50,000.  One 
item  was  very  hea\")' :  beer  for  the  builders !  He  told  us  that  while 
the  castle  was  being  erected,  approximately  two  years,  never 
did  the  men  work  for  more  than  four  or  five  days  in  a  week;  at 
the  end  of  such  a  period  they  would  on  some  pretext  or  other, 
arrive  at  Maltahohe  and  devote  a  day  or  two  to  the  cheering  of 
their  "gloomy"'  spirits  —  at  the  Baron's  expense !  Often  also, 
this  form  of  relaxation  was  indulged  in  at  the  castle  site,  the  beer 
having  been  ordered  and  brought  out  at  the  same  time  as  the 
building  materials.  No  one  worried,  for  money  was  plentiful  and 
the  Baron  was  not  in  a  hurry. 

^Vhen  we  arri\ed,  the  manager  met  us  outside  the  hca\y 
brass-bound  double  doors;  he  bowed  with  old  German  cour- 
tesy and  then  introduced  us  each  in  turn  to  his  little  son,  a 
child  of  about  six  years  old.  The  boy  greeted  us  in  the  manner 
I    ha\e    so    much    admired    about    the    German    youth    of    an 
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earlier  day.  His  father  apologised  for  the  absence  of  his  wife 
who  had  been  to  Windhoek  for  the  birth  of  her  second  child 
and  was  at  that  time  waiting  at  Mariental  for  him  to  fetch 
her;  he  asked  Charles  to  give  her  a  message  when  we  passed 
through  telling  her  that  as  he  expected  certain  members 
of  the  syndicate  at  the  castle  the  following  day,  he  would  be 
unable  to  leave  the  place.  Some  years  later,  when  we  made  a 
second  visit  to  the  Schloss  we  met  the  lady,  and  the  new 
arrival  of  our  first  call  was  then  running  around  the  ante- 
room where  we  were  enjoying  coffee  and  a  chat,  mainly 
about  the  old  days  in  German  West,  as  it  was  called  at  the 
time  of  which  they  spoke. 

The  manager  invited  us  in.  "When  the  castle  was  built, 
it  was  filled  with  valuable  furniture,  lovely  china,  silver  and 
glassware,  beautiful  linen  and  carpets,"  he  explained  to  us, 
"all  purchased  without  regard  to  cost.  Much  of  it  is  still  here 
and  I'll  show  it  to  you." 

Two  exquisite  crystal  chandeliers  flank  the  entrance  door- 
way of  the  hall;  one  wall  is  hung  with  a  great  number  of 
pictures  of  horses  and  hunting  scenes  —  work  of  late- 
eighteenth  century  artists;  the  other  wall  displays  pistols, 
daggers,  and  swords  of  various  designs,  some  duelling  swords 
and  many  with  wonderful  hilts.  There  are  two  chairs,  exqui- 
sitely carved  with  golden  crowns  atop  the  high  backs,  and  a 
table  with  the  carved  figure  of  a  woman  against  each  leg.  The 
drawing-room  is  a  reproduction  of  a  famous  salon  in  Europe, 
furnished  and  fitted  in  white,  cream  and  gold;  the  salon  sofa 
and  chairs,  too  lovely  and  dainty  I  thought,  for  everyday 
use,  are  \'ery  old,  of  beautiful  workmanship  and  in  perfect 
state  of  preservation  - —  particularly  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  colour.  Curtains,  carpet,  wall  fittings,  everything  har- 
monises; the  fireplace,  also  in  white  and  gold  is  of  lovely  design; 
and  the  room  conveys  an  air  of  elegance  and  old-world  charm 
completely    foreign    in    these    days    of    essential    materialism. 

On  the  walls  are  oilpaintings  but  whether  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal collection  we  didn't  ask;  also  there  are  two  photo- 
graphs   of    magnificent    horses,    a    mare    and    a    stallion.    The 
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Baron  with  a  passion  for  horses  had  imported  these  excep- 
tionally highbred  animals  with  which  to  start  his  stables, 
and  today  many  of  the  horses  in  the  district  bear  the  markings 
of  these  lovely  creatures  proving  their  descent  from  the  finest 
stallion,  it  is  claimed,  ever  brought  to  South  West. 

Through  a  wide  arch  we  entered  the  dining-room  where 
a  large  wonderfully  carved  sideboard  at  once  attracted  our 
attention.  Here  again,  the  fireplace  of  unique  design  fitted 
perfectly  into  the  interior  decoration  of  the  Schloss.  There 
were    large    photographs    on    the    walls. 

"Those  are  the  parents  of  Baron  von  Wolf,"  the  manager 
informed  us  with  a  touch  of  pride  in  his  voice.  Typical  of  the 
photographs  of  that  period  —  late  nineteenth  century  — 
these  two  aristocrats  of  the  old  Prussian  order  gazed  across 
the  room,  seeming  to  fix  each  one  of  us  with  a  proud  un- 
smiling glance,  though  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  more 
than  a  hint  of  mischief  in  the  old  man's  eyes. 

"And  whose  photograph  is  that?"  asked  Bill's  brother,  "Is 
it  the  Baron's?" 

"Don't  you  know  him?"  the  manager  was  surprised. 
"That's  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany!"  He  sounded  quite 
hurt  that  the  lads  had  not  recognised  the  photograph  but  he 
should  have  known  that  they  had  been  born  between  the 
two  world  wars  and  by  that  time  the  Crown  Prince  lived 
only  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  merely  a  small  number 
of  his  own  people. 

The  study  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall  is  a  gloomy  room; 
the  windows  are  too  few  and  small  and  the  panelling,  beau- 
tiful in  itself,  darkens  the  room  still  more.  Two  enormous, 
wonderfully  carv^ed  wardrobes  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  space;  one  is  dated  1735  and  the  other  1796  and  they 
have  their  locks  hidden  most  ingeniously.  The  manager  showed 
us  how  they  \Norked  but  none  of  us  could  remember  imme- 
diately afterwards  which  pieces  of  be\elling  or  carving  he  had 
moved  to  uncover  the  keyholes.  The  main  bedroom  was  not  on 
show,  but  in  one  of  the  guest-rooms  was  another  unique  ward- 
robe of  great  width,  with  mirrors  and  panelling  in  checkerboard 
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fashion  across  the  front.  All  other  bedrooms  were  furnished 
in  modern  style. 

We  returned  to  the  hall.  To  one  side  of  the  main  doorway 
rise  the  steep,  narrow  stairs  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  tower, 
the  only  part  of  the  Schloss  which  is  double-storeyed.  At  the 
head  of  this  stairway  is  a  gallery  extending  the  length  of  the 
hall   and   protected   with   a  balustrade. 

"When  the  Baron  entertained,"  our  host  explained  to  us, 
"the  orchestra  was  seated  here  in  the  gallery,  a  most  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  whether  the  guests  were  dining  or  dancing. 
In  fact,  this  part  of  the  Schloss,  gallery  and  all,  cost  an 
exhorbitant  amount  to  build,  far  more  than  the  wings  which 
are  straightforward.  But  come  through  to  the  balcony  and 
see  the  view.  Please  excuse  the  state  of  this  little  room,  my 
wife  uses  it  as  a  sewingroom;  she  likes  to  look  out  across  the 
mountains." 

The  sewingroom  was  set  aboxe  the  tiny  receiving  hall  and 
the  balcony  jutted  out  over  the  front  doors.  We  were  all 
delighted  with  the  scene  that  met  our  eyes  as  we  stepped  out: 
the  plain  stretching  to  the  foothills  and  mountains  has  the 
appearance  of  a  parkland  with  its  lovely  trees  scattered  far  into 
the  distance,  the  dark  hills  and  tawny  mountains  are  out- 
lined clearly  against  the  sky,  range  upon  range  of  them 
reaching,  it  would  seem,  almost  to  infinity,  but  beyond  them 
lies  the  desert  and  still  further  away,  is  the  sea;  the  cold,  grey 
Atlantic.  Only  from  this  height  can  one  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  chami  of  the  countryside  surrounding  the  Schloss, 
at  ground  level  only  the  nearer  trees  are  noticeable,  the 
mountains  are  merely  a  single  row  of  rounded  or  jagged 
summits  on  the  horizon,  and  all  the  mystery  of  distance  is  lost 
to  the  limited  vision.  The  manager  had  gi\'en  me  permission 
to  take  some  stills  at  the  Schloss,  but  a  camera  such  as  I  was. 
then  using  could  not  possibly  do  justice  to  the  scene  as  it 
was  that  day. 

"Straight  across  there  is  the  sea,"  the  manager  pointed  tO' 
a  dip  in  the  mountains.  "As  the  crow  flies,  it  is  ninety-five 
miles  and  do  you  know,  almost  every  evening  across  all  that 
distance,  the  sunset  wind  brings  to  us  here  at  Duwisib  a  faint 
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breath  of  the  sea.  W'e  can  smell  the  tang  of  it,  so  delightful 
and  refreshing  when  it's  been  a  very  hot  day." 

We  left  that  lonely  castle  not  long  before  sunset  and  Charles 
and  I  were  still  in  thought  among  the  people  of  other  days  who 
had  almost  been  brought  to  life  as  we  walked  in  their  steps  and 
saw  their  possessions.  Perhaps  we  half  expected  to  see  the  Baron 
in  his  carriage  driving  recklessly  to  a  party  in  the  little  town;  or 
maybe  he  and  his  Baroness  on  their  magnificent  horses  would 
pause  for  a  moment  on  the  ridge  before  disappearing  into  the 
lengthening  shadows  between  the  hills ! 

But  such  fancies  have  no  place  in  the  minds  of  our  prosaic 
young  people.  We  heard  extremely  loud  sounds  of  inhalation 
from  the  rear  of  the  car. 

"What's  all  that  sniffing?  What  are  you  trying  to  do?"' 
asked   Charles. 

I  turned  round  and  caught  a  mischievous  glint  in  Bills 
eye  as  he  replied:   "It's  half  past  six!  Sunset!" 

We  all  laughed.  The  sunset  wind  had  come  up  but  we 
couldn't  smell  the  sea  air  either!  However,  as  Charles  pointed 
out,  neither  were  we  still  at  the  Schloss! 

During  our  chat  with  the  manager  on  our  second  visit, 
he  told  us  that  the  Germans  in  the  Territory  who  had  known 
him  were  \ery  proud  of  the  Baron;  he  repeated  a  number 
of  anecdotes  to  prove  how  popular  and  sociable  the  wealthy 
nobleman  had  been,  especially  in  the  district.  One  story 
that  rather  appealed  to  me  concerned  the  Baron  when  on 
one  of  his  trips  to  Windhoek. 

The  river  at  Kub  was  in  flood  and  ,his  coach  was  unable 
to  make  the  crossing.  The  Baron  climbed  down  and,  walking 
to  the  rixer  bank,  stood  watching  the  brown  water  hurrying 
by.  Suddenly  he  espied  two  natives  in  the  ri\er  clinging  for 
dear  life  to  a  log  \vhich  was  floating  merrily  down  stream. 
Since  it  was  obvious  these  men  couldn't  swim,  he  threw  off  his 
clothes  and  di\ed  in  to  their  rescue.  With  difficulty  he  pushed 
tiie  log  towards  the  further  bank  and  stopping  only  long 
enough  to  see  that  the  men  were  safe,  he  clambered  up  the 
rise    towards    the    hotel    shouting    loudly    for    some    covering 
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which  would  permit  him  to  join  his  fellowmen  with  proper 
dignity. 

He  was  always  in  a  hurry.  Journeys  had  to  be  completed 
in  the  minimum  of  time,  for  he  was  ever  anxious  to  be  back 
at  the  Schloss  where  all  his  interests  were  centred.  Along  the 
roads  to  be  travelled,  he  had  relays  of  carriage  horses  posted, 
thus  no  time  was  lost  in  having  to  rest  the  teams  on  the  way 
nor  was  there  any  risk  of  overtiring  his  animals.  Despite  his 
hustling  habits,  however,  his  staff  always  found  him  a  kind, 
considerate  man  and  none  had  cause  for  complaint  on  any 
of  these  trips. 

We  found  on  our  last  visit  to  Duwisib  that  nothing  had 
changed.  The  Schloss  stood  dreaming  in  the  morning  sun, 
dreaming  of  those  days  of  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  when  Baron 
von  Wolf's  receptions  filled  the  rooms  with  laughter  and 
song;  and  the  hooves  of  his  horses  thudded  and  echoed  in  the 
valleys  around. 

Sheep,  especially  karakul,  are  so  poor  a  substitute! 
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THE  FISH  RIVER  CANYON 

Charles  had  a  good  German  friend  in  the  Administration 
who,  through  the  nature  of  his  work,  knew  the  Territory 
from  end  to  end  and  he  advised  us  concerning  many  of  the 
trips  we  made. 

"There  is  something  you  must  see,"  he  told  Charles  one 
day,  "something  few  people  have  even  heard  about.  It  is  a 
wonderful  sight!  The  Canyon!  Fish  River  Canyon!  I'll  tell 
you  how  to  get  there." 

And  we  went,  twice.  The  first  time  we  had  great  difficulty 
in  finding  the  way  because  it  was  virtually  unknown,  but  on 
the  second  occasion,  some  years  later,  it  was  greatly  simplified 
for  we  even  had  signposts  to  guide  us  in  one  or  two  places. 
Now  it  is  visited  by  ver)'  many  people  and  the  roads  are  much 
improved  in  comparison  with  the  fami  tracks  we  followed 
and    lost    that    first    exciting    trip    to    the    wonderful    Canyon. 

It  was  in  April  we  set  out.  Bill  and  Jac  with  us.  There  had 
been  unusually  good  rains  that  summer  and  autumn  and  the 
countryside  looked  as  I'm  sure  it  had  never  looked  before; 
most  of  the  rivers  were  still  running,  a  few  were  even  in  flood. 
The  mountains  were  garbed  in  green,  and  in  the  valleys  the 
grass  was  already  turning  golden;  on  the  plains  of  Rehoboth  we 
were  captivated  by  the  wild  flowers,  masses  of  them  and  in  all 
colours.  Could  this  really  be  South  West  Africa?  Even  Bill, 
born  in  the  Territory,  was  surprised  out  of  his  usual  matter- 
of-fact  acceptance  of  all  that  came  his  way. 

The  Usib  River  outside  Rehoboth  is  normally  a  "dust-your- 
self-off"  river  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  a  wide,  though 
shallow,  stretch  of  water  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  bank, 
there  were  several  cars  waiting  to  see  whether  any  risk  were 
invoked  in  crossing.  And  the  risk  is  \ery  real,  for  should  a 
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car  become  bogged  and  the  river  come  down,  or  even  be 
running  very  strongly,  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time 
the  \ehicle  is  buried  beneath  the  sand  and  a  very  sorry 
looking  car  is  eventually  recovered  under  tremendous  diffi- 
culty. Charles  and  the  lads  walked  a  little  way  down  stream 


The     Vsib   River   after   haiiiifi    bfcii    in    spate   slumiitfi   tlw   hood 
of   a    car   engulfed   in    the   sand. 

to  where  only  a  comer  of  the  hood  of  a  car  stood  up  above 
the  sluggishly  running  water.  This  was  one  of  the  casualties 
of  the  last  rains  and  the  river  in  spate;  we  were  told  that 
five  cars  had  been  buried  within  that  week.  The  sand  is  so 
ver)'  deep  and  loose  that  the  running  water  quickly  washes 
it  out  from  beneath  the  vehicle  and  the  car  disappears  from 
view. 

A  friend  of  ours  bought  such  a  car  after  it  had  been  re- 
covered. Certainly  it  was  in  a  terrible  state  when  it  came  out  of 
the  river,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  repairs  and  paint  and  what- 
ever else  the  motor  people  do  to  put  things  right,  the  old 
"Submarine",  as  we  called  it,  was  always  slightly  tempera- 
mental. I  fancy  that  brief  sojourn  under  the  sands  gave  it  the 
wrong  idea  of  what  is  normally  expected  of  motors,  and 
without  any  doubt  its  life  was  woefully  shortened  by  those 
harrowing  experiences. 

A  number  of   enterprising  Basters   stood   by   hoping  to   aid 
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motorists  in  crossing  the  river,  and  when  they  saw  us  begin  to 
make  a  slow  descent  into  the  water  with  Bill  and  Jac  walking 
on  either  side  to  watch  for  holes,  they  swooped  down  on  us 
with  yells  and  whoops  like  a  pack  of  Red  Indians  and,  sur- 
rounding the  car,  just  about  carried  Abbie  over  the  river. 
Unfortunately  in  the  push  and  scramble  Jac's  foreami  was 
pressed  down  too  heavily  upon  the  glass  of  the  rear  window, 
which  broke,  and  a  badly  cut  arm  resulted.  Once  we  were 
safely  over,  the  other  motorists  followed  and  as  far  as  the 
Basters  were  concerned,  a  good  time  was  had  by  all!  Especially 
financially!  As  for  me,  I  didn't  enjoy  the  following  half- 
hour,  for  Jac's  arm  was  bleeding  profusely  and  I  find  it 
a  bit  difficult  to  face  up  to  a  good  display  of  first  aid  in  such 
circumstances.  However,  I  managed  to  bring  e\er\thing 
under  control,  bandaged  up  the  wound  and  then  vanished 
for  a  bit  to  pull  m)self  together.  We  took  Jac  to  a  doctor  at 
the  next  town  and  he  was  most  reassuring  about  the  wound 
and    complimentary    about    my    efforts. 

At  Keetmanshoop  we  left  the  main  road  and  set  out  for 
Holoog  —  following  our  friend's  instructions.  Of  course  it 
would  be  easy  for  him  for  he  had  often  been  over  the  road,  but 
for  us  —  well!  we  found  many  roads  not  shown  on  the 
map  on  which  to  lose  ourselves!  I  heard  some  mumbling  next 
to  me:  "Some  folk  never  learn!"  as  we  made  the  sixth  re\erse 
turn  when  a  track  ran  out  on  us;  but  for  the  rest  we  were  a 
happy  party  and  in  any  case  it  was  too  lovely  a  day  to  grumble 
much ! 

Crossing  the  Leeu  Ri\er  was  something  of  a  poser  for 
although  most  of  the  rain  waters  had  run  away,  there  was  a 
small  stream  near  the  far  bank  where  boulders  stood  out  to 
trap  the  unwar)'  motorist.  The  bed  of  the  river  had  also 
been  badly  washed  out,  resulting  in  a  series  of  humps  and 
hollows;  however,  the  ever  useful  shovel  smoothed  things  out 
fairly  well,  although  Bill  decided  that  even  the  brightest  day 
could  bring  its  little  cloud.  I  wasn't  sure  whether  hard  labour 
could  be  so  lightly  described,  but  Jac  maintained  that  in 
Bill's  case  it  was  the  correct  way  to  describe  his  labour! 
The    crossing    was    made    without    trouble,    thanks    mainly    to 


the  men!  We  reached  Holoog  in  the  early  afternoon  and  the 
railway  official  who  seemed  a  bit  hazy  about  the  whereabouts 
of  the  Canyon,  directed  us  to  Oom  Gert's  farm  —  as  he  called 
it  —  where  we  would  most  assuredly  be  set  on  the  right  track. 

"Oom  Gert  knows  all  this  part  of  the  country,"  he  told  us, 
"he  will  show  you  which  road  to  take;  he  knows  all  these 
places." 

And  thus  it  proved  to  be.  Oom  Gert  was  most  hospitable 
and  most  knowledgeable;  he  described  the  road  in  detail, 
gave  us  advice  concerning  the  suddenness  with  which  one 
comes  upon  the  edge  of  the  Canyon: 

"You  won't  know  it's  there,"  he  said,  "for  you  go  up  a  rise 
and  then,  bang!  the  earth  vanishes!  Walk  a  bit  near  the  top 
until  you  can  see  where  you  are." 

We  had  coffee  and  he  chatted  about  this  wonderful  sight. 

"You  will  see  a  huge  plateau  in  the  Canyon,  on  which  it 
is  said  mountain  zebra  still  graze,  but  as  I  think  those  ani- 
mals are  extinct,  don't  count  on  that.  Some  years  ago  young 
people  from  a  neighbouring  farm  succeeded,  under  very 
great  difficulty,  in  climbing  to  that  plateau  but  they  were 
unable  to  go  any  further  down  because  the  lower  walk  are 
perpendicular  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  rock  is 
exceedingly  brittle.  How  deep  is  it?  Well,  some  say  that  in 
places  it  is  near  two  thousand  four  hundred  feet  in  depth 
and  three  or  four  miles  wide,  but  it  is  difficult  to  judge  from 
the  brink.  No  one  has  yet  been  down  to  the  bottom,  but  it 
will  happen  one  day."  (He  was  right.  Not  so  very  long  ago 
a  group  of  Cape  Town  men  managed  to  reach  the  river 
and  explored  the  bottom  of  the  Canyon  for  many  miles;  it 
was  hazardous  and  trying,  however,  and  not  exactly  every 
man's  idea  of  a  holiday  trip;  scientifically  though,  it  surely 
could  open  up  new  fields  of  research. ) 

As  we  were  leaving,  Oom  Gert  called  out:  "Come  back 
tomorrow  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it." 

Usually  I'm  at  fault  when  we  go  astray  for  I  have  a  talent 
for  discovering  odd  tracks  and  roads  which  shouldn't  be 
there  at  all.  This  time  Charles  followed  his  memory  of  Oom 
Gert's    directions    and    made    no    mistake;    the    track    crossed 
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low-lying  plains,  skirting  koppies  and  fording  sandy  rivers 
until  it  turned  north  into  a  narrow  valley  with  fairly  steep 
hills  on  the  east  side  and  a  long  ascent  stretching  up  unljrokenly 
on  the  left.  Now  we  seemed  to  have  reached  a  dead  end  for 
the  track  grew  faint  and  apparently  had  lost  interest  in. going 
anywhere.  Happily  a  native  shepherd  appeared  ambUng  down 
the  valley  and  Charles  enquired  the  way.  He  pointed  to  the 
rising  left  side:  "Up  there,"  he  replied  in  Afrikaans,  "be  very 
careful  you  do  not  drive  over  the  edge."  Another  warning  con- 
cerning the  dangerous  approach  to  the  edge  of  the  Canyon!  I 
began  to  wonder  if  it  were  something  like  a  gargantuan  mouth 
which  would  suddenly  open  and  engulf  us  when  we  came  near ! 
There  was  a  faint  track,  and  though  the  gradient  was  not 
steep,  we  had  to  drive  in  second  gear  as  a  great  part  of  the 
hillside  was  covered  with  loose  broken  pieces  of  rock,  in  some 
places  so  thickly  that  no  soil  whatever  was  visible.  About 
twenty  paces  from  the  summit  we  glimpsed  a  cliff  on  our 
right,  and  wisely  decided  to  do  the  rest  on  foot. 

At  the  brink  we  stood  entranced;  the  immensity  of  the 
Canyon  leaves  one  breathless.  Even  the  lads,  whom  I  always 
considered  ungallantly  unenthusiastic  whenever  I  became 
wildly  excited  about  something  which  left  them  quite 
unmoved,  were  lost  in  awed  amazement. 

The  walls  fall  sheer  at  first,  then  jut  outward  in  sharp- 
edged  folds,  ridge  on  ridge  along  the  length  of  the  Canyon  as 
far  as  one  can  see.  On  the  floor  are  a  number  of  hills,  not  very 
small  ones  either,  if  one  views  them  comparatively,  and  the 
river  meanders  among  them.  Whenever  this  brown  ribbon 
vanishes  and  then  reappears,  it  seems  to  have  fallen  to  a  lower 
level,  and  one  sees  pieces  of  river  running  at  all  angles  and 
various  heights  rather  like  a  futuristic  painting.  The  plateau 
Oom  Gert  mentioned  lay  below  us;  it  is  almost  circular  but 
joined  to  the  wall  nearer  us,  and  quite  flat  with  some  bush 
or  shrub  on  it.  We  could  sec  four  trees  beside  the  ri\er, 
patches  of  reeds  and  a  few  scrubby  growths,  but  all  else  is 
barren.  The  walls,  base  and  hills  look  as  if  composed  of 
sandstone,   are  light  yellow-brown   in   colour,  while  a  stratum 
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of  brittle  brownish  rock  crowns  the  summits  of  the  cliffs. 
There  were  times  when  I  felt  like  a  hen  with  a  lot  of  wayward 
chicks,  for  the  men  would  insist  on  going  too  close  to  this 
very  unsafe-looking  edge  for  my  peace  of  mind  and  I  had  to 
shoo  them  back  again !  All  that  remains  of  one  of  those  river- 
side hills  are  two  towering  pillars  which  look  like  the 
crumbling  portals  of  a  vanishing  gateway;  extending  from  one  of 
them    is    a    lower  rounded    ridge    which    gives    the    whole    a 


i    srctioii    <»/    thp    Fish    River    Canyon 

wonderful  resemblance  to  a  lion  crouching  on  a  tiny  hillock 
and  gazing  across  the  muddy  river.  There  are  great  fissures 
in  the  walls  and  quite  probably  roomy  caves,  but  light  and 
shadow,  combined  with  distance,  play  such  tricks  that  one 
cannot  be  sure  whether  there  are  caves  in  the  walls  or  not. 

The  view  to  the  south  is  longer  and  even  more  impressive. 
Tier  upon  tier  of  countless  sharp  ridged  folds  and  pinnacles 
rise  from  the  bed  of  the  Canyon  in  ever  increasing  height, 
their  colours  shading  from  pale  creamy-brown  at  the  base 
through  yellow-  and  red-brown,  light  and  dark  russet,  to 
deep  brown  where  they  reach  their  highest  point,  all  set 
against  a  brilliant  silvery  blue  sky  and  in  the  distance  high, 
jagged  mountains.  We  seemed  to  be  on  the  highest  point  and 
could  see  the  gigantic  rift  in  the  earth  zigzagging  far,  far  away 
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towards  that  southern  range;  to  the  north  the  Canyon  makes 
a  sharp  turn  and  the  bluff-hke  wall  dominates  the  scene. 
Short  tributary  fissures  vein  out  from  the  rift,  possibly  where 
the  sides  have  been  undermined  in  times  of  flood  causing  the 
collapse  of  the  crumbly  masses  of  earth  above,  and  these  lend 
the  winding  chasm  a  jagged,  almost  serrated  appearance. 

According  to  geologists  the  Canyon  is  the  result  of  erosion, 
beginning  in  the  ages  when  the  African  continent  was  being 
fonned  and  continuing  through  the  centuries  with  a  gradual 
extension  higher  up  the  river  and  deeper  into  the  earth.  The 
Orange  River  basin,  where  are  found  those  strange  soil-less 
mountains,  blackened  as  though  they  had  passed  endless 
aeons  within  the  fiery  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  an  example  of 
similar  erosion,  but  in  this  case  the  area  affected  is  so  exten- 
sive that  the  chasms  have  developed  into  a  vast  region  of 
strange  barren  mountains  and  desolate  valleys. 

It  was  almost  sunset  when  we  took  pictures  with  the 
cine  and  still  cameras,  but  the  colours  were  all  the  lovelier 
for  the  pink,  red  and  mauvish  glow  of  the  departing  day. 
Charles  found  an  odd  little  creature  which  sat  swinging  on  a 
tiny  twig,  it  almost  resembled  a  frog  and  then  again  it  looked 
like  an  owlish  locust;  we  put  it  also  on  the  cine  and  'frogust' 
didn't  mind  a  bit,  just  went  on  swinging  and  looking  the  lens 
straight  in  the  eye ! 

I  trotted  back  towards  the  car  to  put  the  camera  away, 
when  suddenly  there  was  a  frantic  spitting  in  front  of  me; 
jumping  aside,  I  gave  one  of  my  nervous  squeaks  which 
Charles  now  recognises  as  an  urgent  call  for  help,  then  I 
carefully  investigated  the  source  of  the  sound  which  was  con- 
tinuing quite  viciously.  It  was  a  nasty  little  black  adder! 
Howe\er,  I  should  give  it  credit  for  having  accorded  me  ample 
warning!  By  the  time  Charles  and  the  lads  reached  the  spot 
though,  it  had  hidden  itself  and  we  were  not  anxious  to  find 
it.  A  short  while  later  another  one  hissed  and  lunged  at  the 
men;  and  very  early  in  the  morning  the  lads  killed  two  others 
which  had  ideas  of  joining  them  in  their  beds!  We  invariably 
took  a  snakebite  outfit  with  us  \vhen  we  went  on  any  trips  but 
this   time   thinking   it   too    late   in    the   season,    we   left    it    at 
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home.  That  never  happened  again,  no  matter  what  the 
season ! 

Next  morning  when  the  sun  blazed  glaringly  into  the  depths 
of  the  Canyon,  the  soft  shadows  had  fled  and  the  dark 
colours  faded;  only  sandstone  yellow-gold  remained  to  domi- 
nate the  scene,  and  Nature's  handiwork,  wrought  in  the 
mists  of  the  past,  lay  revealed  in  stark  nakedness. 

Our  time  was  Hmited  but  we  stayed  as  long  as  we  could, 
lingering  along  the  brink  and  trying  to  impress  upon  our 
memories  a  picture,  very  inadequate  I'm  afraid,  of  its  vast 
and  wonderful  fashioning. 

More  coffee  and  friendly  chat  when  we  returned  to  Oom 
Gert:  "I  knew  you'd  find  it  inspiring;  it's  a  rare,  unique 
sight!"  he  remarked  in  satisfaction.  And  it  was;  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  returned  to  see  it  again  some  years  later  and 
took  more  photographs,  but  on  this  occasion  there  was  no 
cross-country  exploration  scheme  involved;  we  took  the  direct 
route  and  found  it  easy-going.  There  is  now  a  huge  signboard 
warning  visitors  not  to  approach  too  closely  to  the  brink. 
We  found  that  a  few  direction  signs  had  been  set  up  along 
the  way:  "Afgrond" !  is  the  inscription  and  the  wandering 
in  search  of  the  road  that  we  had  experienced  earlier  is  happily 
no  longer  a  part  of  the  trip  to  the  Canyon. 
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MORE  OF  THE  FISH  RIVER 

On  the  occasion  of  this  second  visit  to  the  Canyon  we 
were  for  a  while  staying  at  Karasburg  on  official  duty.  It  is  a 
hot,  dusty,  treeless  little  town  with,  to  my  mind,  nothing  to 
(ommend  it  unless  it's  the  blossoming  of  the  devil-thorns 
after  the  first  rains  when  the  whole  countryside  is  carpeted 
in  a  lovely,  soft  yellow!  Karasburgers,  like  all  the  local  resi- 
dents of  South  West  towns,  are  loyal  to  their  hometown,  but 
for  visitors  its  attractions  are  very  difficult  to  recognise.  The 
heat  there  will  always  remain  my  most  vivid  memory;  and 
once,  en  route  to  the  Union  one  day  early  in  December,  the 
train  made  its  usual  fifteen  to  twenty  minute  halt  at  the 
station  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  were 
informed  by  the  officials  that  the  temperature  then  was  a 
hundred  and  thirteen  degrees  in  the  shade!  Howe\er  it  was 
!K\cr  as  bad  as  that  while  we  were  .staying  there. 

\Ve  decided  one  weekend  to  go  to  Ai-Ais,  well-known  in 
the  Territory  for  the  hot  mineral  springs.  We  drove  more  or 
less  west  from  the  town  through  the  most  depressing  coun- 
tnside  and  the  nearer  we  came  to  the  Fish  River  ■ —  on  the 
banks  of  which  the  springs  are  located  —  the  hotter  it  became 
and  the  more  burnt  up  the  surroundings  seemed  to  be. 

In  a  narrow  valley,  hemmed  in  by  sun-scorched  hills  along 
the  base  of  which  on  the  western  side  a  sluggish  river  dawdled 
to  its  trysting  place  with  the  Orange,  lay  the  glinting,  bubble- 
dancing  hot  waters  in  the  cement-walled  pool  and  the  long 
reed-fringed  furrows.  The  hills  are  almost  barren,  burned 
grey-black  near  their  crests;  the  sand  broadly  edging  the 
ri\cr  is  a  glaring  yellow;  the  thorn  trees  withered  and  leafless; 
and,    half-heartedly     trying     to     sur\'ive,     scrubby     bush     and 
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crackling-dry  reeds  spread  about  the  burning  valley.  Every- 
where it  was  hot,  too  hot! 

The  water  seems  to  be  nearly  boiling  when  it  rises  from  the 
ground  into  the  pool,  therefore  it  is  led  to  a  large  cooling 
tank  whence  it  flows  to  the  baths,  housed  in  an  extensive 
corrugated  iron  shed.  When  we  were  there,  it  was  too  early 
for  the  visitors  and  the  baths  were  still  full  of  mud  from  the 
river  which  had  flowed  through  the  shed  when  it  came  down 
in  spate  in  the  last  rains.  In  fact,  on  weekdays  there  was 
plenty  of  activity  about  xA.i-Ais,  but  I  felt  sorry  for  those 
people  forced  to  stay  there  day  after  day  in  that  heat.  Much 
cleaning  had  to  be  done  and  new  buildings  were  being  erected: 
a  large  community  hall  and  better  sleeping  accommodation. 
Ai-Ais  is  very  popular  in  the  July  season  —  they  are  hoping 
to  extend  it  —  and  lots  of  fun  in  the  river  and  in  the 
swimming  baths  beyond  the  shed  makes  camping  out  at  this 
resort  a  holiday  that  is  different  and  one  to  remember. 

Charles  and  I  will  always  recall  this  visit  of  ours  for 
our  efforts  to  capture  on  the  cine  the  bubbling  of  the  spring. 
He  held  the  camera  to  his  eye  while  I  watched  for  the  rising 
bubbles  —  they  don't  seem  to  come  at  regular  intervals  — , 
then  "Now!"  I  said.  But  he  didn't  press  the  button. 

"I  can't  see  them  in  the  viewfinder,"  he  complained,  "the 
water  glints  and  moves,  and  how  can  I  see  when  or  where 
the  blessed  bubbles  are  coming  up!" 

"Well,  then  just  take  the  picture  when  I  say  'Now',"  I 
returned.  We  tried  again.  But  just  as  I  said  the  word,  the 
bubbles  dithered  and  stopped  and  hurriedly  I  shouted  "No, 
no!"  When  this  happened  a  second  time,  my  exasperated 
spouse  slowly  put  the  camera  down  and  asked  me  what  kind 
of  a  game  I  was  playing. 

"Do  you  think  I  can  help  it  if  these  silly  bubbles  don"t 
know  whether  to  come  or  go?  I  think  they're  playing  up; 
come,  let's  go  further  along  the  furrow,"  I  also  was  feeling 
hot  and  a  bit  piqued.  There  were  more  tiny  springs  lower 
down  where  we  made  another  attempt,  and  although  we 
eventually  took  the  pictures,  in  harness  so  to  speak  and 
blindly    as    far    as    Charles     was     concerned,     relations     were 
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becoming  a  trifle  strained  due  to  the  contradictory  instruc- 
tions during  the  joint  operation.  However,  it  was  too  hot  to 
feel  any  emotion  for  long  unless  it  was  a  yearning  for  a 
snowstorm ! 

I'm  very  glad  we  went  to  sec  the  springs  but  we'd  ne\er 
venture  there  again  except  in  the  season,  for  the  heat  nearh' 
killed  us;  Carl,  husky  though  he  is,  was  scorched  and 
exhausted  after  a  few  hours  in  that  burning  valley.  Lunch 
under  the  shrivelled  thorn  tree  was  certainly  not  the  gay, 
enjoyable  affair  to  which  we  were  accustomed;  the  sun  blazed 
on  us  from  everywhere:  down  from  the  white  sky,  up  from  the 
earth  and  across  from  the  hillsides.  Distance  was  lost  in  a 
shimmering  haze. 

Charles'  geologist  friend  suggested  a  visit  to  the  Fish  River 
Falls  and  on  our  return  from  the  earlier  trip  to  the  Canyon  we 
made  a  detour  to  take  in  the  falls  and  some  lesser  known  hot 
springs  in  the  Berseba  Reserse.  Some  miles  beyond  Tses  we 
took  a  track  branching  off  to  the  west,  following  it  to  the 
river  where  we  turned  south  along  the  left  bank.  Eventually 
we  drew  up  under  some  large  camelthom  trees  and  walked 
o\cr  towards  the  water.  As  the  autumn  rains  had  been 
delightful,  the  river  was  running  very  strongly  and  spread 
out  o\er  a  wide  area,  mainly  o\er  flat  rock.  We  had  no  trouble 
fording  the  many  steams  separating  the  bank  from  the 
raised  section  of  the  brink  from  which  we  thought  we'd  ha\e 
the  best  view.  It  was  pleasandy  cool  and  we  flitted  over  the 
shallow^  water  like  a  bevy  of  butterflies,  though  perhaps 
not  as  lightly  for  we  got  our  feet  wet.  Ordinarily  the  river 
here  is  little  more  than  a  stream  but  on  this  occasion  there 
were  the  main  falls  and  several  cascades.  The  drop  is  not  \'er\' 
high,  between  fifteen  and  twenty  feet  we  thought,  and  the 
precipice  Ls  V-shaped.  At  the  closed  end  the  opposing  falls 
of  water  form  a  boiling  pot  and  the  spray  rises  in  smoky 
thickness  to  \eil  theii-  union  and  dim  the  brightness  of  the 
adjacent  cascades.  The  gentle  breeze,  always  found  near 
waterfalls,  flicked  the  moisture  into  our  faces,  and  the  roar  of 
the  river  as  it  dropped  into  the  chasm  served  to  accentuate 
the    tranquillity    of    the    rural    surroundings.    The    breeze    also 
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lifted  the  curtaining  spray  every  now  and  again  and  we  were 
able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  turmoil  of  the  water  in  the 
boiling  pot  and  watch  the  miniature  rainbows  dancing  along 
the  curling  edge  as  the  mists  rose  again.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  guess  the  depth  of  the  water  where  the  madly  rushing 
streams  fall  in  so  confined  a  space. 

Above  the  falls,  trees  line  the  banks  of  the  river  and  the 
bed  is  wide  and  sandy,  but  when  the  waters  pass  beyond  the 
boiling  pot  they  course  through  high  close-set  granite  walls, 
along  which  the  rocky  banks  are  entirely  devoid  of  vegetation. 
Few  people  know  of  the  Fish  River  Falls,  the  farmers  in  the 
district  and  their  friends  perhaps,  but  as  it  is  much  off  the 
beaten  track  and  over  rough  roads,  there  is  a  fair  chance 
that  its  unspoilt  attractiveness  will  endure  for  still  a  long 
while  before  the  weekend  trippers  congregate  to  litter  its 
tree  shaded  perimeter  with  refuse,  or  destroy  the  lovely  groves 
of  camelthorn  in  their  search  for  fuel  for  the  braaivleis. 

Some  miles  up  the  river  are  the  hot  springs  of  the  Berseba 
Reserve.  On  the  way  there  we  came  across  a  motorist  who 
hailed  us  as  we  approached;  he  was  accompanied  by  a  youth. 

"Are  you  going  to  take  the  baths!  I  have  just  come  from 
there.'' 

No,  we  told  him,  we  were  only  wanting  to  see  the  springs, 
and  then  intended  visiting  the  Catholic  Mission  further  along. 

He  seemed  a  wee  bit  disappointed:  "Oh!  I  have  just  spent 
two  weeks  at  the  pools,"  he  informed  us,  "had  to  clean  them 
first,  though.  Don't  forget  to  have  a  look  at  our  beds,  spartan 
but  very  necessary.  Good  luck."  He  waved  us  on  our  way. 
Judging  by  his  appearance,  he  certainly  had  benefited  from 
his  sojourn  beside  the  bubbling  waters. 

Two  large  pools  are  situated  a  short  distance  from  the 
bank  of  the  river  and  the  hot  water  bubbles  break  the  surface 
at  very  nearly  regular  intervals  - —  we  didn't  make  any 
attempt  to  film  these  bubbles!  As  the  springs  are  small  in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  the  pools,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  just  comfortably  warm  and  an  inexperienced  visitor 
is  therefore  not  likely  to  broil  himself  if  he  were  to  hop  in 
without  first  making  a  toe-test.  There  were  two  tired  looking 
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trees  close  by  and  beneath  them  the  makeshift  beds  of  the 
recently  departed  bathers:  sturdy  branches  were  used  for 
legs,  ends  and  side  bars,  and  thinner  green  ones  were  fastened 
securely  across  the  frame  to  form  the  "spring"  or  should  it  be 
"swing";  definitely  the  most  uncomfortable  things!  I  have 
since  puzzled  where  the  branches  came  from,  for  trees  were 
\ery  scarce  thereabouts  and  the  two  used  as  a  shelter  had 
not  been  cut.  Away  up  the  hill,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
stood  a  few  huts  belonging  to  Namas  but  the  residents 
appeared  to  be  quite  uninterested  in  visitors,  which  is  ven.' 
unusual  in  Bantu  races,  especially  children. 

I'.xccpt  where  the  bubbles  rise,  the  surface  of  the  pools  is 
covered  with  a  type  of  growth  —  one  more  so  than  the  other 
as  we  expected  —  and  none  of  us  would  ever  consider  "taking 
the  waters"  here,  in  fact  we  wondered  how  the  two  recent 
N'isitors  could  have  done  so  in  such  uninviting  pools  and 
unattractive  surroundings. 

We  called  at  the  Catholic  Mission  at  Berseba  which  seems 
such  a  lonely  place  and  far  out  in  the  blue.  First  we  made  a 
tour  of  the  gardens.  They  are  very  extensive,  well  cultivated 
and  boast  of  a  great  variety  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  We  found 
the  date  palms  particularly  interesting  and  Carl  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  stone  a  few  bunches  from  their  lofty  perch.  The 
missionar)-  insisted  that  we  take  some  tumipy-looking  vege- 
tables with  us: 

"They're  very  healthy  and  very  nice,"  he  bustled  about 
digging  them  out,  "but  the  correct  way  is  to  eat  them  raw." 
He  peeled  one  and  gave  it  to  me  to  try  —  I  was  so  fa\oured 
because  Bill  and  Carl,  knowing  the  vegetable,  discreetly 
\anished  and  Charles  declined  on  account  of  its  hardness! 
It  was  certainly  not  tasty,  and  I  was  very  glad  when  I  had 
eaten  it,  but  unfortunately  my  expression  of  satisfaction  was 
misconstrued  and  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  refusing  a 
second  helping! 

He  was  a  very  charming  man,  this  missionary.  When  we 
approached  the  buildings,  Charles  asked  him  why  the  Namas 
were  living  in  such  wretched  little  huts. 

"Your    Mission    is    very    well    built    and    as    prcsumal^ly    the 
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bricks  were  made  in  the  district,  surely  there  is  no  shortage 
of  material  for  walls  nor  of  reeds  for  roofs,"'  Charles  queried, 
"I  don't  understand  why  your  labour  staff  shouldn't  have 
decent  living  quarters  also." 

"That,  Sir,  is  something  that  we  can't  explain  too  well, 
either,"  the  man  replied,  "When  we  built  here  we  had  suffi- 
cient material  for  a  number  of  huts  and  some  were  built  for 
the  people.  Of  course,  you  will  understand  that  here  it  is  not 
the  same  as  with  the  Ovambos  in  Windhoek.  The  man  brings 
his  family  along  to  live  with  him  and  sometimes  the  women 
work  for  us  too.  But  they  refuse  to  live  in  any  of  our  houses. 
Oh,  no!  They  prefer  and  insist  upon  having  the  same  kind  of 
hut  as  they  have  built  and  occupied  since  the  first  Nama 
erected  his  first  shelter.  That  wretched  hovel,  small,  cramped 
and  unhealthy,  is  all  they  want  and  we  can't  change  them. 
And  we  certainly  have  tried !  You  would  be  amazed  at  the 
number  of  human  beings  who  will  creep  into  and  sleep 
happily  in  one  of  those  miserable  httle  huts." 

As  we  passed  these  same  habitations  with  the  families 
standing  outside,  they  waved  to  us  cheerily  and  we  returned 
the  salute,  still  puzzled  by  the  strange  ideas  and  habits  of  the 
native  race. 

One  long  weekend  we  made  a  journey  into  the  Noukloof 
Mountains,  where,  we  were  told,  the  Fish  River  rises;  this 
part  is  privately  owned  and  we  had  to  get  permission  from 
the  manager  of  the  fann  which  stretches  up  the  long  valley 
and  on  to  the  huge  plateau  to  the  east.  At  the  time  the  owner, 
a  Cape  Town  businessman,  was  camping  in  the  Noukloof  on 
a  visit  of  inspection  of  the  new  road  he  was  having  built  up 
the  steep  mountainside  to  the  plateau.  Here  he  ran  his  stock, 
for  it  was  much  warmer  than  in  the  ^'alley  or  out  on  the  flat 
country  bordering  the  mountain. 

We  followed  the  stream  up  the  edge  of  the  valley,  climbing 
all  the  time  and  finding  the  air  colder  than  we  had  expected. 
\Ve  had  been  told  that  some  years  previously  the  stream  had 
been  stocked  with  trout  and  midway  up  we  found  a  place 
where  the  little  river  widened  considerably.  There  we  saw  a 
number   of   these    beautiful   fish   sw^imming   about.    I    put   my 
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hand  into  the  water  and  found  it  icy-cold;  all  that  the  heart  of 
trout  could  desire! 

To  the  layman  the  Noukloof  appears  to  be  the  botanist's 
paradise.  We  saw  the  most  beautiful  creepers  and  shrubs  and 
succulents;  there  is  a  lot  of  growth  everywhere.  Trees  and 
grasses  and  various  types  of  water  plants  border  the  banks 
of  the  stream  and  its  pools.  I  found  a  succulent,  which  may  be 
very  common  but  was  quite  new  to  me;  it  had  leaves  shaped 
like  small  arrow-heads,  such  a  beautiful  little  thing!  The  lads 
had  not  yet  reached  the  gardening  stage  —  neither  was  then 
married  ■ —  and  were  not  interested  in  the  lovely  vegetation; 
they  were  on  the  look  out  for  game,  but  the  sole  representa- 
tive in  that  line  we  came  across  was  a  momentarily  surprised 
hare!  Since  we  were  unable  to  go  up  on  the  plateau  we  left 
the  kloof  at  midday  and  started  on  our  way  home. 

We  slept  out  that  night  beneath  the  huge  trees  in  a  narrow 
flat  valley;  our  campfire  burned  brightly,  throwing  long 
dancing  shadows  over  the  soft  river  sand  and  not  even  a  breeze 
stirred  the  leaves  above  us.  The  cries  of  the  night  birds  seemed 
far  away  and  the  silence  and  the  blackness  beyond  the  glow 
and  light  of  the  fire  were  almost  tangible.  I  found  myself 
wondering  what  would  be  moving  out  there  where  the  semi- 
darkness  ended;  would  there  be  leopards,  which  we  knew 
roamed  the  tall  krantzes  across  the  valley,  creeping  stealthily 
towards  the  light  to  spy  upon  the  intruders?  And  all  the  little 
night  creatures,  would  they  be  peeping  out  between  the  twigs 
and  leaxes  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  concerning  the  strange 
beings  suddenly  appearing  among  them?  The  night  was  so 
still. 

Next  day  we  towed  a  large  car  out  of  a  sand  patch  into 
which  it  had  skidded;  the  owners  were  two  Englishmen  just 
having  a  look  at  the  country  with  an  eye  to  "new"  business. 
It  was  not  a  very  businesslike  manner  in  which  they  had 
"revved"'  themselves  into  the  sand!  We  saw  them  safely  on 
the  road  again;  then  soon  after  we  had  a  puncture,  ruining 
both  tyre  and  tube  on  the  rutted  road.  On  long  trips  we 
always  carried  two  spare  tyres,  and  at  the  next  village  we 
had  the  one  fitted  to  the  rim  in  place  of  the  ruined  tyre  which 
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we  left  there.  Soon  after  leaving  the  garage  we  passed  the 
Englishmen  again  and  about  three  miles  out,  we  had  another 
puncture !  Another  tyre  and  tube  had  handed  in  their  chips ! 
We  now  had  a  long  way  to  go  before  this  wheel  could  be 
refitted,  though  happily  we  still  had  one  spare  tyre  and  a 
couple  of  new  tubes.  About  teatime  the  Englishmen  came 
racing  up  and  passed  us  in  a  cloud  of  dust;  Charles  groaned 
audibly ! 

"For  Pete's  sake!  I  hope  they  haven't  brought  any  more  of 
their  punctures  along  to  put  in  our  pockets!"  he  groused  in 
his  best  wet-blanket  manner. 

Five  minutes  later  the  air  was  blue !  We  had  our  third 
puncture!  We  had  now  lost  two  good  tyres,  two  brand  new 
tubes  and  an  older  tube.  There  was  nothing  else  for  it  but 
to  put  in  the  new  tube.  We  were  now  running  late  and  at 
nine  o'clock  that  night  were  still  on  the  road.  To  complete 
our  day  of  mishaps  we  took  the  wrong  turning  in  the  darkness 
and  had  to  make  a  detour  of  fifteen  miles  to  correct  the 
mistake.  I  sat  wishing  on  all  the  stars  that  we  wouldn't  see 
the  Hoodoo  Englishmen  again !  We  did  but  that  was  in  Wind- 
hoek a  few  days  later  and  fortunately  no  misadventure  came 
our  way  after  that  encounter.  What  was  the  connection,  I 
wonder?  Never  before  nor  since  have  we  had  such  a  chain 
of  troublesome  incidents.  Perhaps  it  was  Abbie  playing  up; 
after  all,  she'd  had  all  the  hard  work  when  pulling  them 
out! 

We  saw  all  we  could  of  the  Fish  River:  its  source,  its  hot 
springs,  its  wonderful  Canyon;  we  picnicked  on  its  banks  near 
Mariental  when  it  was  at  its  best  in  floodtime,  we  often  came 
upon  it  sandy  and  nearly  dry  when  we  wandered  into  the 
western  bundu,  but  we  were  never  able  to  see  its  end.  Far  in 
the  south  it  wearies  of  its  lone  journey  and  plunging  through 
the  mountainous  country  which  marches  westward  to  the 
sea  it  finds  happy  oblivion  in  intermingling  with  the  waters 
of  that  other  river  of  secrets:  the  gem-strewn  Orange. 
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DESERT  ADVENTURE 

After  one  very  long  absence  from  home  we  returned  to  find 
a  rather  skinny  Totum  tottering  about  the  house  and  garden. 
He  had  on  two  occasions  nearly  left  us  for  the  "happy  hunting 
grounds". 

About  nine  o'clock  one  night  our  neighbour  saw  clouds  of 
smoke  issuing  from  under  the  roof  of  the  outside  room; 
grabbing  a  torch  he  dashed  o\er  and  hammered  on  the  door. 
Happily  Totum  could  still  be  awakened  for  it  was  a  very 
stout  door  and  we  had  had  bars  put  up  to  his  window  after 
one  of  his  "friends''  had  broken  into  his  room  and  stolen 
all  his  worthwhile  possessions;  it  might  have  been  too  late 
if  our  neighbour  had  had  first  to  break  down  the  door.  A 
coughing  and  well  singed  Totum  came  headlong  out  of  the 
room  and  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  somewhat,  he  was 
gAcn  a  good  "lambasting"  by  our  friend. 

"So  you  see,  Basic,"  he  finished  telling  us,  "I  will  never 
smoke  in  bed  again.  It  was  terrible  when  Meneer  woke  me 
and  I  couldn't  see  and  couldn't  breathe!" 

"I  hope  you  stick  to  that,"  retorted  Charles.  "What  do  you 
think  is  going  to  happen  to  all  our  boarders  if  you  burn  your- 
self to  death?  But  that  doesn't  explain  why  you  have  got  so 
thin  and  shaky  on  \our  legs." 

Totum  grinned.  "Oh,  Basic,  I  was  just  sick  and  Meneer 
\vanted  me  to  go  to  the  hospital,  but  I  couldn't  because  there 
was  no  one  to  look  after  the  cats,"  with  a  gleam  of  mischief  in 
his  eye,  "and  the  garden!  And  it's  not  good  in  the  hospital; 
food  no  good!" 

He  could  never  tolerate  in\alid  food;  he  loved  rich  things 
to  eat  though  he  was  not  a  big  eater;  I  do  hope  when  Totum 
leaves    this    world    and    knocks    at    the    Gate,    that    St.    Peter 
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remembers  how  very  modest  are  his  requirements  for  real 
happiness:    good  food  and  companionship. 

We  questioned  our  neighbour  about  this  illness  and  were 
told  that  Totum  had  had  pneumonia,  but  on  no  account 
would  he  lea\'e  the  house.  In  his  fever  he  slept  under  the  old 
tree  in  the  garden  to  keep  cool,  he  insisted  that  his  girl  friend 
occupy  his  room  and  care  for  him,  and  during  those  days 
\vhen  he  was  too  weak  to  get  up,  he  supervised  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  cats'  food  and  directed  the  watering  of  the 
few  miserable  plants  we  had;  the  weeding  was  left.  He  was 
very  ill  and  the  miracle  is  that  he  survived  at  all.  "What  a 
loyal  servant  he  proved  to  be!  What  a  strange  character! 
An  excellent  steward  of  our  property  but  most  careless  and 
irresponsible  where  his  own  possessions  were  concerned ! 

We  had  to  go  on  a  long  official  visit  to  Swakopmund,  and 
having  already  done  the  journey  by  train,  and  by  car  over 
the  usual  route,  Charles  decided  we  should  try  the  cross 
country  "road"  which,  an  official  of  the  Works  Department 
told  him,  went  straight  through  the  Khomas  Hoogland, 
slightly  south-west  to  the  Gamsberg  and  then  north-west  to 
Walvis  Bay,  much  of  the  journey  being  through  the  Namib 
Desert. 

"I've  been  over  quite  a  bit  of  it,  surveying,"  he  said.  "I'll 
give  you  directions  to  the  edge  of  the  desert  and  a  compass; 
>ou  can't  possibly  miss  the  way.  There  is  only  one  main  track, 
and  as  farms  are  few  and  far  between,  the  tyre  marks  turning 
off   to    them    can't   in    any   way   lead    you    astray." 

That  "only  one  track"  statement  should  have  put  us  on  our 
guard!  It  is  never  as  simple  as  they  say  and  we  have  been 
caught  that  way  far  too  often.  However,  we  were  always  very 
keen  to  see  new  places  and  would  probably  have  taken  the 
chance  even  had  we  recognised  the  usual  trap! 

"But,"  he  continued,  "to  cross  the  desert,  you  will  have 
to  call  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Jordaan  and  ask  him  where  the 
track  goes  because  it's  always  changing.  Strong  winds  and 
storms  blow  the  sand  across  it  and  then  the  farmers,  who 
occasionally   travel   that  way  with   jeeps  and   lorries,   make   a 
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new  track  across  to  W'ahis.  You  won't  have  any  trouble, 
howe\er,  but  you'll  certainly  find  it  hot  in  the  Namib!" 

In  trying  to  provide  for  any  contingency  we  packed  in  the 
car:  three  cans  of  extra  petrol,  planks  for  jacking  up  the  car  in 
the  sand,  rubber  belting  and  strips  of  sail  to  help  us,  if  necessary, 
through  the  thick  sand,  sketch  map,  compass,  food,  plenty  of 
water,  bedding  (of  sorts),  and  the  three  small  suitcases  contain- 
ing each  one's  overnight  requirements.  Poor  old  Abbie  was 
fully  laden  when,  added  to  all  these  things  were  the  three  passen- 
gers, two  of  whom  were  by  no  means  little  people !  Anyway,  we 
didn't  anticipate  any  trouble. 

\\'e  left  early  in  October,  and  Carl  accompanied  us  while 
Fred  took  the  train  —  he  is  not  the  exploring  type.  We  instructed 
him,  should  we  not  arrive  on  the  Tuesday,  to  report  to  the  poUce 
that  we  were  no  doubt  lost  in  the  Namib  and  give  them  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  route  taken  by  us.  They  would  then  send  otit  a 
rescue  party,  we  hoped,  to  bring  us  in,  should  we  ha\e  got  into 
difficulties. 

\Ve  called  at  Friedental,  up  to  here,  "old"  country  to  us  as  we 
had  often  travelled  that  way.  The  owner,  making  us  very 
welcome,  insisted  on  our  coming  in  for  tea,  and  complained 
of  the  damage  done  to  his  gardens  by  the  heavy  frost  that 
\Ncekend.  He  was  certain  that  Mr.  Jordaan  would  be  away 
from  his  farm;  in  fact,  we  would  probably  pass  him  on  the 
road  as  he  was  bringing  his  children  back  to  school  in  \Vindhoek. 
\Ve,  therefore,  had  to  stop  every  vehicle  approaching  us  en 
route  to  the  capital.  The  three  we  did  meet,  no  doubt  thought 
there  was  trouble  afoot  when  they  were  signalled  to  stop.  Mr. 
Jordaan  eventually  appeared  and  he  gave  us  further  directions 
for  finding  the  right  track  and  described  many  outstanding 
landmarks  which  would  guide  us  on  the  way;  he  also  warned 
us  to  avoid  certain  old  tracks  as  being  too  rough  or  perhaps  too 
encircling. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  the 
Gamsberg.  It  is  an  enormous  flat-topped  mountain  with  two 
^lightly  smaller  peaks  beside  it,  set  among  a  great  number  of 
lesser  mountains.  The  trio,  when  viewed  from  the  south  parti- 
cularly, closely  resemble  our  Table  Moimtain  with  DcNil's  Peak 
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and  Lion's  Head;  we  saw  it  from  this  southern  aspect  when  we 
N'isited  the  farm  "Namib  Grens"  —  very  definitely  the  edge  or 
border  of  the  Namib  Desert  —  the  year  previously.  Now  we 
were  to  pass  on  the  north  of  it. 

The  Gamsberg  so  dominates  the  countryside  that  in  1904, 
when  the  insurrection  of  the  Hottentots  against  the  Germans 
was  about  to  commence,  huge  fires  were  set  alight  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain  to  signal  the  insurgents  of  the  beginning  of 
hostilities.  These  fier\-  beacons  could  be  seen  over  a  very  vast 
area  of  the  Territory. 

Our  road  passed  fairly  close  to  its  foot  and  then  turned 
towards  the  west  where  we  began  the  Pass;  it  wa.s  two  o'clock 
and  very  hot.  The  Works  official  who  had  given  us  much 
assistance,  had  infonned  Charles  that  the  Pass  wasn't  very 
steep,  but  he  certainly  has  strange  ideas  regarding  steepness! 
The  road  is  so  narrow  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  two  cars 
to  pass  on  the  inclines  or  declines;  the  turns  so  sharp  that  Abbie 
had  to  be  eased  around  them,  no  easy  task  when  travelling 
down  at  such  an  angle;  and  when  we  turned,  the  back  bumper 
seemed  to  hang  over  sheer  nothing!  Charles  maintained  that 
when  we  were  climbing  there  were  only  three  things  in  view: 
the  nose  of  the  car  in  the  sky,  the  side  of  the  cliff  on  one  side  and 
the  nothingness  on  the  other!  At  the  top  of  each  rise,  the  road 
invariably  sheered  off  to  the  right  or  left  and  we  definitely  had  to 
hesitate  a  moment  on  the  summit  while  Abbie  righted  herself 
until  we  could  see  the  new  direction.  The  road  over  the  Gams- 
berg Range  is  a  very  good  example  of  how  not  to  build  a  pass, 
though  the  farmers  who  did  the  pioneering  of  the  road,  take 
scant  notice  of  its  hazards  and  difficulties.  We,  however,  in  this 
our  first  crossing,  saw  all  the  dangers  and  very  little  of  the  track, 
for  the  pass  Is  so  massed  with  enfolding  ridges,  with  deep  ravines 
and  mighty  outcrops,  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  road  as  it 
\anishes  and  emerges  in  all  this  confusion. 

We  were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  great  plateau  which  skirts  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Namib  and  on  the  level  approaching  the 
desert.  Here  were  the  last  farms,  at  least  fifteen  miles  apart  with 
rarely  a  living  thing  to  be  seen  between  them.  There  is  no  water, 
only  vast  stretches  of  yellow,  straggly  grass  of  no  food  value,  and 
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siony  or  rocky  hills  and  mountains  strewn  haphazardly  over 
the  whole  area.  We  might  just  as  well  have  been  travelling  in  a 
circle  for  all  the  change  in  scenery  we  saw  about  us. 

In  spite  of  a  close  watch  on  the  tracks  marked  on  our  map 
and  those  we  passed,  we  lost  our  way  and  missed  Mr. 
Jordaan's  farm  which  was  one  of  the  roadmarks  on  the  correct 
route.  The  farmer  we  did  meet,  told  us  of  a  short  cut  and, 
since  the  alternative  was  to  retrace  our  steps  over  that  unin- 
teresting by-way,  we  went  on.  And  it  was  so  hot!  There  was  no 
thought  of  gradient  when  that  short-cut  was  made  —  no  doubt 
jeeps  are  the  standard  type  of  transport  thereabouts  -  -  for  the 
road  went  straight  over  the  hills,  never  around  them,  and  every 
rain  gully  had  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  donga  across  the 
track !  All  about  us  was  a  shimmering  emptiness  of  yellows  and 
browns.  When  we  reached  our  objective,  we  only  stopped  for 
water  as  the  heat  had  made  us  a  thirsty  trio,  and  then  started  off 
on  the  thirty-five  miles  to  the  Kuisib  River  which  we  hoped  to 
cross  early  enough  to  enable  us  to  reach  the  Boom  Rixer  by 
sundown.  According  to  the  information  supplied  us,  it  was  here 
that  comfortable  camping  might  be  found  in  the  sandy  bed  under 
the  last  trees  before  we  came  to  the  coast.  After  about  sixteen 
miles  we  drove  up  to  the  most  outlying  farm  on  the  road  to  the 
Kuisib  River  and  the  desert. 

Here  we  met  Oom  Izak !  He  is  unmarried  and  \ery  much  on 
his  own;  and  how  happy  he  was  to  welcome  \isitors. 

"Come  in,  come  in !  You  must  spend  the  night  here.''  Charles 
thanked  him  but  said  we  were  keen  on  getting  on  to  the  Kuisib. 

"No,  you  can't  do  that."  He  looked  grave.  "I  think  you  should 
stay  and  carry  on  in  the  morning.  You  might  lose  your  way, 
you  know!" 

"But  it's  only  nineteen  miles,"  we  argued,  "and  there  is  still 
an  hour  to  sunset.  That  should  be  ample  time."' 

"Yes,"  agreed  our  lonely  man,  "but  have  you  ever  been  over 
the  Kuisib?"  Charles  shook  his  head.  "You  have  come  over  the 
Gamsberg  Pass,  you  say?  ^Vell,  belicNe  me,  the  Kuisib  crossing  is 
doubly  difficult  and  dangerous  and  should  you  strike  it  in  the 
dark,  you  will  be  in  great  trouble.  No,  I  think  you'd  better  stay 
with  mc;  humble  though  my  home  is,  I  make  you  \ery  welcome." 
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As  none  of  us  felt  like  tackling  another  super-de-luxe  switch- 
back railway  that  afternoon  and  neither  did  Abbie,  if  she'd  been 
asked,  we  very  gratefully  accepted  his  invitation.  Oom  Izak's 
house  consisted  of  two  rooms  only  and  he  said  the  men  could 
have  the  one  room  and  I  the  other,  but  Charles  refused  to  allow 
our  host  to  give  up  his  bed  and  we  decided  that  the  car  would  be 
quite  comfortable  for  me  ■ — ■  in  fact,  it  was  my  usual  bedroom 
when  we  were  out  in  the  veld.  The  back  seat  suited  my  size  very 
comfortably. 

Next  we  began  to  prepare  supper.  We  brought  out  our  rations 
and  Oom  Izak  contributed  tinned  pilchards  with  eggs  and 
coffee.  He  had  quantities  of  these  three  commodities  and  we 
discovered  that  he  more  or  less  subsisted  entirely  on  them;  he 
said  our  sausages  and  meat  and  bread  made  him  feel  it  was 
Christmas  again.  We  left  all  our  provisions  with  him  except  the 
tea,  in  which  he  was  not  interested. 

After  cleaning  up  the  supper  dishes,  we  gathered  round  the 
table  with  a  pot  of  coffee  in  the  background  —  "To  wet  his 
whistle!"  was  the  whispered  remark  shot  at  me  some  time  later 
—  and  sat  talking  till  after  midnight;  at  least,  we  did  the 
listening  mostly  and  Oom  Izak  did  the  talking.  As  he  was  very 
deaf,  it  was  difficult  to  question  him,  the  few  occasions  when 
Charles  or  Carl  wanted  particularly  to  elucidate  some  point 
their  bellowing  voices  almost  stunned  me.  I  made  no  attempt  at 
all  to  join  in  the  general  hubbub.  However,  most  of  the  time 
there  was  just  a  pleasant  and  extremely  interesting  monologue 
(shall  I  call  it?)  as  our  host  told  us  of  his  adventures  and  of  the 
country  in  which  he  was  now  living.  Perhaps  he  exaggerated 
sometimes,  but  withal  we  enjoyed  his  storyteUing,  knowing  at 
least  most  of  it  was  very  near  the  truth;  and  the  man  himself 
we  liked  tremendously. 

He  told  of  his  trek  over  the  Gamsberg  with  pack-donkeys  and 
of  the  little  shack  of  sorts  he  put  up  under  one  of  the  big  trees 
down  in  the  Poort  a  couple  of  miles  from  his  present  home. 

"You  know,"  he  continued,  "there  were  still  a  few  Bushmen 
roaming  about  there.  One  of  them  must  have  been  anything 
between  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old;  and  the 
old  fellow  told  me  he  could  remember  the  days  when  rhino  and 
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hippo  roamed  around  these  waterholes.  Perhaps  such  animals 
did,  for  there  is  even  now  a  tremendous  amount  of  water  in  the 
Poort  -  -  I'll  show  you  tomorrow.  When  I  lived  down  there,  I 
used  to  swim  in  the  holes  which  were  up  to  twenty  feet  deep,  but 
so  many  leopards  came  down  from  the  krantzes  round  about 
that  I  was  never  safe,  consequently  I  moved  away  and  decided  to 
put  up  my  home  here  in  the  open.  Of  course,  as  the  place  became 
more  civilised,"  we  all  smiled  at  his  words,  "and  the  White 
people  moved  about  here,  the  Bushmen  and  the  animals  took 
themselves  elsewhere,  and  we  see  only  an  occasional  leopard 
and  no  buck  at  all.  There  is  a  cave  there  which  I'll  show  you 
tomorrow,"  and  here  the  discourse  became  a  jumble  as  Charles 
tried  to  explain  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  go  exploring  with 
him  tomorrow  as  we  would  have  to  leave  early  in  order  to  make 
Swakopmund  by  afternoon;  we  didn't  want  Fred  to  send  the 
police  after  us. 

Oom  Izak  looked  at  us  a  trifle  suspiciously  then,  and  I 
\vondered  whether  he  had  heard  correctly  or  did  he  perhaps 
think  that  we  were  "on  the  run"  ! 

"\Vhy  should  the  poHce  come  after  you?"  he  asked,  and  was 
much  amused  when  Charles  succeeded  in  acquainting  him 
of  our  arrangements. 

"Oh,  you  will  get  to  Swakopmund  all  right,  even  if  you  leave 
quite  late.  Once  you  are  through  the  Kuisib  it  is  a  flat,  straight 
run  to  Walvis.  It  will  be  very  hot  though.  We'll  get  up  with  the 
sun  tomorrow  and  I'll  take  you  down  to  the  Poort  to  show  you 
all  these  things,  and  you  can  still  be  away  in  good  time  for  your 
journey." 

"Is  there  a  road  down  there?"  Carl  wanted  to  know. 

"There's  one  past  the  Poort,  but  we'll  cut  across  the  \eld  in 
my  jeep,  it's  quicker.  This  cave  I  want  to  show  you  has  some 
very  fine  Bushman  paintings  in  it  and  further  in  I  found  deep 
deposits  of  bat  guano.  Long  ago  I  got  a  company  interested  and 
sold  the  option  for  about  twelve  hundred  pounds,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  guano  was  useless  for  export  and  nothing  has  come 
of  it.  However,  where  it  was  used  in  South  Africa,  it  was  found 
to  be  excellent.  I  also  did  some  prospecting  and  found  various 
mineral  deposits  but  not  in  payable  quantities." 
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He  described  various  bone  and  stone  implements  he  had 
found  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings;  once  he  came  across  the 
skeleton  of  a  wildebees  with  an  old  Bushman  arrow  between  its 
ribs;  the  wooden  shaft  was  rotten  and  fell  to  bits  when  he 
touched  it  but  the  bone  head  was  still  in  excellent  condition.  He 
gave  it  away  as  he  did  with  all  the  other  things  he  had  found, 
for  he  does  not  consider  them  of  any  value. 

"I  had  an  unusual  knife  carved  from  the  leg  bone  of  some 
animal  or  other  which  I  found  very  useful  for  cutting  bread 
but  one  of  the  natives  stole  it  or  lost  it.  A  pity,  because  if  I  still 
had  it,  you  could  ha\e  taken  it,  you're  so  interested  in  these  old 
things.'' 

He  spoke  of  some  ruins  in  the  desert  where  the  Germans  long 
ago  worked  a  copper  mine,  stoically  enduring  terrific  heat,  dust, 
and  intolerable  discomforts  for  very  little  profit.  He  described 
how  wily  prospectors  tried  to  hoodwink  the  great  Tsumeb  Cor- 
poration by  sending  picked  samples  of  copper  ore  to  them 
hoping  for  goodness  knows  what  miracle  of  profit,  since  nothing 
is  ever  taken  on  trust  b)  the  company  and  an  official  geologist 
always  comes  out  to  inspect  the  "mine". 

Time  passed  so  \ery  quickly,  and  we  had  to  go  to  bed. 
But  not  to  sleep!  Or  rather  Charles  and  I  did  little  of  that! 
Charles'  room-fellow,  Carl,  spent  what  was  left  of  the  night 
having  a  wonderful  fight  with  himself:  gnashing  his  teeth, 
groaning,  muttering,  twisting  this  way  and  that,  till  eventually 
Charles  sat  up  in  bed  and  watched  him  in  wonder,  trying  to 
calculate  just  how  much  rest  a  man  could  count  on  from  such 
an  active  sleep!  Then  in  desperation  he  pulled  the  blankets  off 
his  bed  and  spread  himself  around  the  doorway  where  less  of 
the  disturbance  could  be  heard.  My  trouble  was  petrol!  The 
pillow  had  been  pressed  down  upon  one  of  the  petrol  cans  which 
had  a  tiny  leak  near  the  screw-top  and  with  the  shaking  of  the 
car  the  pillow  had  become  impregnated  with  the  fumes.  Being 
more  than  a  httle  nervous,  I  tried  to  sleep  with  the  car  windows 
closed,  but  when  asphyxiation  was  the  only  alternative,  I  decided 
to  risk  having  my  head  bitten  off  by  a  leopard  rather 
than  die  in  the  whole  state  by  petrol  fumes.  So  my  night's  rest 
was  also  of  the  "cat-nap"  variety. 
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After  early  coffee  in  the  morning  we  all  tumbled  into  the  jeep, 
Charles  and  the  cameras  in  front  with  our  host  and  Carl  and  I 
at  the  back.  The  distance  was  supposed  to  be  three  miles,  was 
probably  more,  and  seemed  thirty!  It  was  my  first  ride  in  such 
a  \ chicle  and  since  it  goes  anywhere:  over  hills  and  dales, 
boulders  and  dongas,  without  ever  feeling  it,  I  know  now  from 
experience  that  the  passengers  most  certainly  do!  Everything 
about  it  seems  loose,  and  flaps;  and  there  is  a  continual 
whacking  of  those  in  it  by  all  the  flapping  parts,  and  if  one  is 
out  of  reach  of  such  blows,  then  the  vehicle  itself  kicks  one  up 
to  meet  them !  I  was  black  and  blue  after  that  ride  to  and 
from  the  Poort!  We  at  the  back  had  a  bar  to  hang  on  to,  but 
Charles,  lacking  a  steering  wheel,  clung  for  dear  life  to  the  hood 
affair  —  and  the  bouncing  cameras!  Halfway  to  our  desti- 
nation, as  we  were  skipping  merrily  along,  I  discovered  that 
Oom  Izak's  .303  rifle  had  slipped  down  through  the  rear  tar- 
paulin and  was  pointing  directly  at  my  left  side!  There  was 
nothing  I  could  do,  just  pray  that  if  it  should  go  off,  it  would  be 
at  the  precise  moment  that  I  was  being  bounced  righthandedly 
skywards !  I  did  think,  though,  that  the  safety  catch  would  be  on, 
for  surely  no  one  would  career  across  the  countryside  with  the 
rifle  "at  the  ready",  but  in  retrospect,  when  I  recall  our  host's 
happy-go-lucky  ways,  it  seems  that  I  was  possibly  just  \cry 
fortunate ! 

The  ca\e  is  situated  close  to  the  nearer  end  of  the  Poort 
which  cuts  through  a  range  of  hills  and  mountains  of  almost 
solid  rock;  there  are  big  trees:  a  type  of  willow,  the  wild  fig, 
and  others  we  didn't  know  ;  further  in  we  could  sec  thick  stands 
of  brilliant  green  reeds. 

"There  is  onlv  one  farm  beyond  ihi^  Poort,"  Oom  Izak 
remarked,  "It  lies  to  the  south  on  the  \ery  edge  of  the  desert, 
really  where  the  sand  starts;  no  one  else  uses  this  Poort  and  the 
farmer  is  not  very  happy  out  there  with  no  neighbours  and  \ery 
poor  farming  prospects;  they  don't  come  in  \ery  often  but 
always  call  on  me  when  they  do." 

The  cave  is  about  fifteen  feet  abo\e  ground  lc\el  and  extends 
well  into  the  mountainside.  The  ascent  is  up  a  sheer  rock  face 
with  tiny  out-jutting  toe-holds  and  it  took  quite  a  bit  of  ''moun- 
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taineering"  to  reach  the  floor  of  the  cave;  unfortunately  we 
were  unable  to  take  any  cine  pictures  or  stills  as  the  light  inside 
was  too  faint.  Our  host  had  brought  a  tin  of  water  with  him  to 
moisten  the  paintings,  for  the  lines  and  colours  stand  out 
very  much  more  clearly  when  wet,  although  I  seem  to  remember 
reading  or  hearing  somewhere  that  it  is  bordering  on  vandalism 
to  throw  water  on  rock  paintings. 

The  first  figure  was  a  man  with  perfectly  detailed  feet,  then 
some  kind  of  sign  or  instrument  or  tool;  following  that  a  giraffe, 
rather  faint  and  badly  chipped  all  over.  Further  in,  was  the 
most  attractive  painting:  a  white  kudu,  a  species  now  extinct, 
with  a  perfectly  drawn  zebra  superimposed,  the  two  animals 
facing  in  opposite  directions  and  the  whole  about  fifteen  inches 
high.  We  were  fascinated  by  this  painting,  for  the  animals  were 
correct  in  every  detail.  Beneath  it  was  a  frieze  which  had 
running  in  order:  an  elephant,  a  buck,  a  creature  closely  resem- 
bling a  rhinoceros,  men  with  bows  and  finally  a  man  with  what 
looked  like  a  native  drum.  It  was  a  rounded  vessel  almost  as 
high  as  the  figure  and  had  flat  ends  of  which  the  top  was  wider 
than  the  bottom.  Much  higher  up  Oom  Izak  pointed  out  the 
place  where  the  finest  painting  had  been  when  he  discovered 
the  ca\e,  but  someone  had  cut  it  out  and  all  that  remained 
were  a  few  lines  on  the  edge  where  the  rock  slab  broke  off.  We 
peered  into  the  far  interior  where  the  bat  guano  had  been  taken 
out  but  it  looked  so  dark  and  eerie  that  we  did  not  venture 
further  to  investigate. 

I  found  the  climbing  down  more  of  a  trial  than  the  ascent 
and  in  the  end  had  to  tumble  the  last  few  toe-holds.  When  Oom 
Izak  was  part  way  down,  I  asked  him  to  wait  a  moment  while 
I  took  a  picture  of  him  as  he  clung  spread-eagled  looking  very 
much  like  a  fly  on  a  wall.  He  insisted  that  we  proceed  further 
into  the  Poort  to  see  the  pools  and  the  site  of  his  first  home. 
Once  more  the  jeep  bucked  and  pranced  over  that  rocky 
terrain  but  we  were  adequately  rewarded  when  we  reached  the 
reed  section.  Here  the  water  bubbles  up  from  many  fissures  in 
the  rock  and  flows  over  flat  slabs  into  deep  holes,  one  of  them 
the  twenty-foot  deep  bathing  pool  we  had  come  to  see.  The 
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The    cave    containing    the    Bushman    paintings, 
Oom    Gert    climbing    dincn. 
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water  is  crystal  clear,  soft  and  slightly  warm;  Oom  Izak  opined 
that  it  was  mineralised  like  that  at  Ai-Ais. 

"You  know,"  he  remarked  as  we  followed  the  flow  of  the 
stream  which  was  growing  wider  as  it  was  joined  by  water 
from  other  springs,  "in  the  last  rainy  season  all  the  reeds  and 
brushwood  were  swept  out  of  the  Poort,  leaving  it  clean  and 
bare.  I  love  this  place,  this  first  home  of  mine.  What  do  you 
think  of  it?"  Fortunately  he  did  not  wait  for  an  answer. 

What  Carl  thought  of  it,  I  don't  know;  but  Charles  and  I 
were  in  complete  agreement:  we  wouldn't  want  to  linger  there! 
Despite  all  the  new  growth  and  the  clear  stream  of  quiet  water, 
that  sheer  rock,  burning  and  bare,  which  towers  up  glaringly 
around  one,  is  frightening;  the  lifelessness  and  brooding  silence 
seem  menacing;  and  though  the  sun  beats  down,  and  the 
colours  of  sky  and  rock,  of  reeds  and  trees  are  so  vivid,  there 
seems  to  hang  over  the  Poort  and  the  country  around  it  an  aura 
of  slow,  creeping  death  —  not  of  individuals,  but  of  the  world: 
earth,  air,  movement !  I  think  the  whole  region  broods  in  vindic- 
tiveness,  remembering  only  some  tragic  catastrophe  of  ages  past! 
For  my  elf,  I  was  quite  happy  to  climb  back  into  the  jeep,  to 
leaxe  behind  the  silence,  the  glare,  and  the  tense  harshness  of 
that  green,  gold  and  russet  Poort  with  the  silver  ribbon  of  water 
winding  through  its  centre. 

And  then  the  jeep  wouldn't  go!  Oom  Izak  muttered  some- 
thing about  the  clutch,  hopped  out,  grabbed  his  tools  and  shot 
under  the  \ehicle!  We  just  stood  about  helplessly;  didn't  know 
what  had  happened  and  couldn't  get  an  answer  to  our  enquiries. 
Could  only  see  a  pair  of  long  legs,  in  any  case.  He  shot  out  again, 
tried  to  change  gears,  and  then  told  us  he  could  only  get  into 
top !  This  was  quite  a  pretty  pickle !  Back  under  the  jeep  he 
went;  and  then  we  heard  the  throb  of  a  motor.  It  was  the 
chance  in  thousands  that  had  come  off!  The  farmer  from  the 
last  farm  wa3  coming  through  the  Poort  and  Charles  hailed  him. 

After  some  deliberation,  I  was  put  in  the  back  of  the  jeep  with 
the  cameras,  Oom  Izak  in  front  ready  to  drive,  and  everyone 
else  pushed  while  the  vehicle  was  in  top  gear;  then  as  soon  as  it 
started  Charles  and  Carl  were  to  jump  on.  Everything  went 
according  to  plan,  except  that  the  jeep  went  off  with  such  a 
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rush  that  Charles  was  left  with  the  farmer  in  the  Poort.  He 
consequently  had  a  comparathely  smooth  and  comfortable  ride 
to  the  house  in  the  back  of  the  lorry  in  the  company  of  a  stiff- 
necked,  pedigreed  karakul  ram  —  the  cab  was  fully  occupied 
bv  the  two  farmer  brothers  and  the  ailing  wife  of  one.  Poor 
little  lady!  She  was  on  her  way  to  hospital  in  Windhoek  for 
treatment  for  sciatica.  Mr.  Farmer  told  Charles  that  he  would 
never  consider  going  to  Swakopmund  through  the  desert,  which 
was  not  very  reassuring  as  far  as  we  were  concerned !  His  lorry, 
however,  was  a  very  large  one,  which  as  we  discovered  later, 
would  have  been  difficult  to  manoeuvre  down  the  Kuisib  at 
that  time. 

Meantime,  the  jeep  was  emulating  a  bucking  bronco  as  Oom 
Izak  charged  up  and  over  and  down  everything  in  top  gear, 
one  thing  only  in  his  mind:  the  dratted  thing  must  not  stop! 
Happily  it  didn't!  The  house  was  reached  in  record  time  and  I 
was  still  there  and  by  some  miracle,  all  in  one  piece!  There 
was  too  much  room  in  the  back,  too  much  flapping,  and  too 
many  things  to  hang  on  to!  How  I  coped  with  all  that  and  the 
bouncing,  I'll  never  know ! 

By  the  time  the  lorry  arrixed,  wc  had  the  coffee  ready  and 
excryone  needed  it.  Oom  Izak  blamed  the  many  broken-down 
xchicles  he  had  helped  over  the  Gamsberg  Pass  for  the  clutch 
trouble  he  had : 

"You  would  never  believe  how  many  lorries  and  jeeps  I've 
had  to  tow  oxer  there;  never  any  cars  though,  yours  is  the  first 
Txe  seen  come  over  the  Pass;  probably  the  others  didn't  call 
here  nor  need  my  help." 

"By  the  way,"  Charles  asked,  "hoxv  do  cars  pass  on  the  Gams- 
berg road?" 

Oom  Izak  grinned.  "They  can't,  except  in  one  or  txvo  places 
as  you  probably  noted,  but  Txe  not  heard  of  such  a  difficulty 
haxing  arisen  because  so  few  vehicles  use  the  Pass  and  conse- 
quently there's  only  one  on  the  road  at  a  time.  However,  I  was 
told  that  once  a  lorry  met  a  donkey  cart  there  and  the  only 
solution  xvas  to  unharness  the  animals,  take  the  cart  to  pieces  as 
far  as  possible  and  range  exerything  close  against  the  bank  until 
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the  lorry  had  edged  past;  then  put  it  all  together  again.  The 
donkeys  didn't  like  it  one  bit!" 

Mr.  Farmer  remarked  that  if  we  were  going  to  cross  the 
Kuisib,  we  would  find  it  tougher  going  than  the  Gamsberg. 

"That's  what  I've  been  telling  them,"  Oom  Izak  was  very 
pleased  to  have  someone  bear  him  out. 

The  farmer  told  Charles  that  as  soon  as  they  could  dispose  of 
their  property,  they  would  leave  the  district,  for  they  felt  that 
part  of  the  country  would  nexer  be  tamed  nor  rendered  more 
than  fractionally  suitable  for  farming. 

We  were  very  sorry  to  leave  Oom  Izak  to  his  loneliness;  he 
was  so  kindly  and  cheer)',  and  we  found  him  most  entertaining. 
A  year  or  more  later  Charles  met  him  in  Windhoek  where  he 
had  come  for  treatment  for  stomach  trouble.  Too  much  canned 
fish,  perhaps! 

The  road  was  easy  till  we  reached  the  environs  of  the  Kuisib, 
and  then  we  congratulated  ourselves  that  we  had  slept  at  Oom 
Izak's  house.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  formed  of  great  hills 
and  clefts  stretching  far  from  the  bed  on  either  side  and  some 
reaching  a  height  of  over  seven  hundred  feet.  This  also  was 
caused  by  erosion  on  a  gigantic  scale,  aeons  ago  when  there  was 
probably  still  permanently  running  water  in  the  Kuisib 
and  other  rivers  of  South  West  Africa.  Perhaps  it  was  at  the 
end  of  the  ice  age  when  the  melting  of  the  ice  crust  ripped  great 
masses  of  earth  and  rock  from  the  land  and  left  mighty  chasms 
along  its  path  to  the  sea.  This  kind  of  country  presents  a  fearsome 
aspect  when  viewed  from  above;  it  is  really  a  dead  world,  dead 
for  ages,  with  crumbling  sandstone  everywhere,  thick  sand, 
furnace-seared  rock,  all  under  a  pall  of  heavy  silence.  I  could 
never  understand  the  silence  in  all  these  places ! 

We  literally  went  over  the  top!  The  road  was  narrow  and 
gravelly,  descending  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  mostly 
and  winding  back  on  itself  without  consideration  for  gradient 
or  the  type  of  vehicle  upon  it.  As  we  looked  down  from  one 
level  to  the  next,  where  it  could  be  seen,  we  felt  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  any  car  to  make  the  sharp  turn  and  descent 
without  overbalancing.  Had  the  brakes  failed,  there  would  have 
been  only  one  end.  We  were  able  to  stop  on  a  sohtary  short  strip 
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of  level  road  to  cool  the  brakes,  then  valiantly  old  Abbie 
struggled  on  till,  reaching  the  last  straight  drop,  she  practically 
pancaked  into  the  sandy  bed  of  the  river ! 

Down  here  were  a  few  trees  and  some  little  bushes,  and  lining 
cither  side  of  the  road  —  if  such  it  could  be  called  —  was  thick 
sand,  just  itching,  I'm  sure,  to  get  our  wheels  into  its  clutches! 
The  track  wound  for  some  distance  down  the  river  bed  as  though 
seeking  an  easy  way  of  escape  from  the  high  enveloping  cliffs 
and  hills,  and  the  searing  heat.  The  sun  beat  down  and  the 
yellow  sand  reflected  its  rays,  no  little  breeze  found  its  way 
along  that  narrowly  enclosed  chasm,  and  the  drab-coloured 
sandstone  walls  held  the  shimmering  waves  closely  between  them. 
\Ve  found  the  break  in  the  right  bank,  and  thankfully  we  and 
Abbie  climbed  out  of  the  Kuisib  and  up  on  to  the  Namib  Desert. 
Wt  all  had  forgotten  about  taking  pictures!  It  was  a  steep  ascent 
but  there  was  no  comparison  between  the  two  banks;  this  one 
was  not  as  high  nor  as  winding. 

The  desert  here  is  flat  and  of  a  dirty-white  colour,  with 
countless  dry  ri\'er  beds  criss-crossing  its  vast  expanse;  low  stony 
ridges  formed  almost  regular  ribs  along  our  way,  and  now  and 
then  we  saw  hillocks  of  sheer  rock.  We  thought  we  saw  the  Boom 
River,  for  there  was  a  long  line  of  trees  far  to  the  left  but  the 
road  did  not  run  near  it  at  all,  and  had  we  crossed  the  KuLsib 
the  night  before,  we  would  never  have  found  that  camping 
site.  It  was  hot,  unbelievably  hot!  We  had  a  following  desert 
wind,  glaring  sand  and  far  too  many  tracks  to  lead  us  astray. 
Of  course,  we  lost  our  way  more  than  once  but  by  this  time 
Charles  had  developed  a  kind  of  sixth  sense  and  seemed  to  know 
soon  after  the  mistake  had  been  made,  that  we  were  on  the 
wrong  road;  then  wc  would  hurriedly  consult  the  compass,  turn 
round  and  make  for  the  fork  some  way  back  to  take  the  correct 
track.  There  is  a  Game  Reserxe  near  this  section  of  the  Namib. 
We  saw  a  few  gemsbok,  springbok,  zebra  and  many  ostriches. 
In  Swakopmund  we  were  told  that  all  the  side  tracks  we  had 
come  across,  were  probably  made  by  people  out  hunting  game 
in  the  area  adjoining  the  Reserve. 

"There  is  probably  a  lot  of  poaching  done  there  too," 
remarked   Charles  ^vhen   we  received  this  information. 
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We  saw  many  mirages,  and  when  the  reddish  sanddunes 
Hning  the  Kuisib  where  it  approaches  the  coast  at  last  appeared 
on  the  horizon,  we  were  quite  prepared  to  beheve  we  were 
seeing  things  again.  However,  as  we  came  over  one  of  the  rare 
high  ridges  we  felt  a  sudden  coolness  in  the  air  and  the  dunes 
were  red  and  solid  and  good  to  see,  though  we  knew  there  was 
still  quite  a  distance  to  go.  It  was  here  that  we  saw  the  last  of 
the  game:  three  ostriches  standing  under  a  long  dead  tree  and 
not  an  edible  scrap  in  sight  unless  it  were  sand  and  little  stones, 
which  may  be  food  to  an  ostrich's  wa\-  of  thinking ! 

Oh !  it  was  good  to  reach  the  hotel  at  Swakopmund  and  dive 
into  lovely  hot  baths,  to  clean  our  bodies  of  all  the  grubbiness  and 
weariness  we  had  collected  in  the  two  days;  and  to  lie  in  the 
water  awhile  to  clear  our  minds  of  the  ever-recurring  mental 
pictures  of  dingy  white  sand  wastes,  quivering  waves  of  heat 
and  the  glaring  sunshine. 

Our  bedroom  had  a  view:  the  sea  with  never  a  vessel  upon 
it,  the  Swakopmunder  Dampf-Wasserei  with  its  long  lines  of 
fluttering  laundry,  and  the  school  hostel  where  the  boys  unwit- 
tingly entertained  us  with  their  nightly  singsongs. 

That  evening,  having  driven  through  all  the  dry  rivers  and 
across  the  Namib  without  the  smallest  trouble,  we  found  ourselves 
beautifully  stuck  in  the  sand  right  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
side  streets  of  Swakopmund !  We  had  to  get  some  Ovambos  to 
dig  us  out;  the  shovels  came  in  useful  after  all! 

Two  days  later  we  had  the  most  unusual  experience  for  that 
time  of  the  year.  The  east  wind  or  "Soopwha"  blew  for  nearly 
a  day.  This  is  the  wind  which  comes  directly  across  the  desert 
with  all  its  stored  up  heat,  and  brings  down  upon  Swakopmund 
and  Walvis  Bay  such  masses  of  sand  that  fences  are  buried  and 
doors  walled  up.  It  can  come  any  time  during  the  months  of 
April  to  July  and  on  rare  occasions  in  August.  These  storms 
last  for  about  a  week  or  so,  and  once  when  the  wind  raged  for 
fourteen  days,  the  people  of  Swakopmund  were  almost  dead 
with  the  heat. 

Many  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  the  town  said  they  had  never 
known  the  wind  to  blow  in  October,  even  for  such  a  short  time 
as  seven  hours.  We  found  the  heat  almost  unbearable  and  the 
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dust  came  in  everywhere,  in  spite  of  having  everything  closed 
up  and  sacks  at  the  doors!  Outside  the  blowing  sand  was  so 
thick  that  one  could  not  see  across  the  street  and  the  wind 
seemed  a  solid  wall  when  one  tried  to  walk  against  it.  I  went  out 
but  was  very  glad  to  scuttle  back  to  the  hotel.  I'he  .storm  came 
up  early  and  by  eleven  o'clock  the  temperature  in  the  shade 
was  107  deg.,  and  that  in  a  town  where  there  is  mist  in  the 
mornings  until  ten  o'clock  and  winter  clothes  are  worn  until 
mid-November  usually.  Birds  fell  dead  from  the  heat  and  the 
children  were  taken  home  from  school  early  because  the  clas.s- 
rooms  were  full  of  dust  and  sand.  The  wind  eased  a  little  after 
midday  though  it  was  still  stiflingly  hot;  then  suddenly  about 
three-thirty  it  became  dead  calm.  Soon  afterwards  a  breeze 
sprang  up  from  the  sea  and  in  a  short  time  Swakopmund  was 
mild  and  cool  again.  Only  the  sand,  piled  up  on  the  pavement 
steps,  against  the  walls  and  in  corners,  remained  to  remind  us 
of  the  terrible  east  wind. 

Charles,  always  full  of  cheering  thoughts  and  what-might- 
have-beens,  casually  remarked:  ''Isn't  it  lucky  that  the 
'Soopwha'  didn't  blow  last  Tuesday?"  And  wasn't  it!  We'd 
probably  have  had  a  dreadful  journey.  Bottles  and  stones  are 
worn  into  queer  shapes  by  these  desert  winds,  sand  laden  as 
they  are,  we  saw  many  of  them;  and  there  is  a  joke  in  Luderitz 
that  should  one's  car  need  re-ducoing,  a  short  sojourn  in  the 
Namib  in  a  light  wind  would  strip  it  clean  for  the  new  colour. 
From  our  experience,  one  would  need  more  than  a  re-duco, 
for  we  were  once  caught  in  a  strong  south-easter  at  Blouberg- 
strand  and  in  the  short  run,  heading  straight  into  the  wind, 
along  the  coast  towards  the  main  road,  the  windscreen  and  glass 
of  the  headlamps  were  so  pitted  that  they  were  completely 
unserviceable  and  new  ones  had  to  be  fitted.  Even  the  figures 
on  the  numberplate  were  entirely  obliterated. 

Despite  all  the  hazards  of  desert  travel,  Charles  and  I 
would  do  that  trip  again  if  it  were  possible,  but  as  the  Adminis- 
tration is  building  a  road  through  the  Namib,  the  next  journey 
would  lack  much  of  the  danger  and  the  sense  of  adventure  of 
the  first;  though  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  most  travellers  this 
would  be  all  to  the  good.  There  would  still  bo  the  fun  of  dri\ing 
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through  unusual  country  —  if  one  can  view  with  equanimity 
the  prospect  of  enduring  excessive  heat  with  very  Uttle  more 
than  sand  to  see  for  about  ninety  miles  before  reaching  the 
coast  near  Walvis  Bay. 

Two  months  later  on  our  return  to  Windhoek,  Charles' 
engineer  friend  asked :  "Well,  how  did  the  trip  go?" 

"We  got  through,"  Charles  replied,  "though  when  I  saw  the 
Gamsberg  and  Kuisib  crossings,  I  very  much  had  my  doubts 
and  how  you  can  say  the  road  is  not  so  bad,  I  don't  understand. 
It's  a  miracle  we  didn't  get  stuck  in  the  Kuisib  for  good.  How 
did  you  find  it  when  you  went  through  in  your  car?" 

There  was  a  slight  hesitation  before  he  replied:  "Well,  you 
see,  I  didn't  have  to  worn,'  over  much  because  there  was  a  jeep 
accompanying  us." 

Collapse  of  Charles ! 
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PENGUINS,  DIAMONDS  AND  AN  AIR  TRIP 

Packing  was  in  full  swing;  Abbie,  serviced,  was  being  put  in 
readiness  for  the  trip;  Totum  hovered  about  full  of  curiosity 
and  only  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  ask  our  destination  this 
time. 

"Charles,  why  don't  you  tell  him  where  we're  going!  You 
know  he  is  eaten  up  with  curiosity !" 

Charles  was  enjoying  his  teasing  of  the  poor  man.  "Oh,  very 
well !  Totum,  come  here  and  help  me  with  these  things." 

Totum  dashed  over  and  nearly  fell  under  the  car  in  his 
eagerness,  then  after  a  short  interxal  of  feverish  activity  in  lifting, 
pushing,  pulling  and  packing  in  suitcases,  petrolcans  and  all 
the  spares  we  take  along  —  I  always  regret  that  we  can't  put 
a  spare  car  on  top  of  Abbie's  hood,  it  would  save  so  much  fitting 
and  strong  language!  ■ —  the  car  was  about  ready  for  departure. 

"Now,  Totum,  you  know  all  you  have  to  do;  it's  always  the 
same.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you.  Get  up  early  tomorrow  morning 
because  we  leave  early." 

"Ja,  Basic.  I  know\  The  cats  always  look  well  when  Basic 
returns?" 

Charles  nodded.  "Try  not  to  invite  more  of  them,  eh?  The 
number  of  my  dependants  increases  with  each  of  my  absences 
from  home." 

But  this  was  above  Totum's  head,  he  smiled  broadly  and 
whole-heartedly  agreed.  "But  Basic,"  at  last  he  plunged,  '"where 
is  Basic  going  tomorro\v'?" 

"I  thought  you  knew,'"  Charles  fibbed,  "we  are  going  south 
to  all  the  little  towns  and  then  on  to  Luderitz." 

Totum  beamed.  "Luderitz,  Basic !  I  know  Luderitz,  I 
worked  there.  Long  ago,  before  the  Afrikaans  people  came  here."" 
To  Totimi  all  South  Africans  are  Afrikaans  people. 
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"So,  you  old  villain!  Whom  did  you  work  for,  and  where?" 

"The  Germans,  Basie,  at  the  hospital  and  on  the  lorries. 
When  the  men  at  Kolman's  Kop  got  sick,  the  Germans  took 
them  to  Luderitz  to  the  hospital  and  I  used  to  ride  on  the  lorry 
each  time  in  case  any  of  them  fell  off  when  they  were  too  sick 
to  sit  up  and  hold  on.  The  road  was  very  bad.  I  always  helped 
in  hospital,  too,  and  when  the  doctors  gave  them  injections, 
I  would  make  their  arms  ready  and  keep  them  quiet,  for  they 
were  frightened  of  the  needle." 

Charles  roared  with  laughter  at  the  picture  of  Totum  as  a 
male  nurse  and  gently  soothing  the  sorely  tried  nerves  of  the 
Ovambo  patients.  "What  did  you  do?  Hit  them  over  the  head 
with  a  club?" 

"No,   Basie!"   Totum  was  scandalised.   "I   talked  to   them." 

"Oh,  you  did !  Well,  I  think  they  would  ha\e  preferred  the 
club.  It  would  have  been  quicker!" 

"Now  Basie  laughs  at  me !  But  I  did  work  there  and  the 
Germans  made  us  work  hard.  That's  why,  when  I  got  my  hand 
hurt  and  they  sent  me  back  to  my  home  I  wouldn't  take  that 
contract  again.  I  came  to  Windhoek." 

We  reached  Luderitz  after  devious  wanderings  and  short 
sojourns  at  the  small  villages  in  the  south.  In  some  the  hotels 
were  obviously  not  meant  for  the  purpose  for  which  most 
travellers  need  them,  except  in  the  way  of  liquid  refreshment, 
and  in  that  respect  they  were  first  class!  The  bars  are  in  such 
cases  the  only  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  hotels.  My  major 
difficulty  was  always  the  same :  Baths ! 

In  one  xillage  hotel,  a  notice  on  the  back  of  the  bedroom  door 
stated  that  when  a  bath  was  required  the  guest  should  enquire  of 
the  proprietress,  but  unfortunately  it  did  not  go  further  and 
say:  "May  it  never  happen!"  I  went  to  see  the  lady  and  my 
reception  was  anything  but  cordial. 

"A  bath!"  said  she,  almost  as  astounded  as  if  I  had  asked  her 
to  arrange  a  fall  of  snow  in  the  Namib.  "It's  most  inconvenient 
because  the  native  has  to  put  the  tins  on  the  stove  and  the  fire  is 
nearly  out." 

"But  if  I  suggest  later  in  the  afternoon,  won't  that  be  in  the 
way  of  the  cooking?" 
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"Oh,  of  course,  of  course!  No  baths  later;  and  none  at  night 
because  the  servants  are  not  here."  She  looked  at  me  as  though 
willing  me  to  forget  the  whole  thing  and  'let's  be  friends  again', 
I)ut  I  looked  back  with  my  'heels  in  the  ground"  expression  and 
waited  for  the  capitulation. 

1  got  the  water  some  half-aii-hour  later,  lukewarm  of  course 
after  that  lengthy  stay  upon  a  reluctant  hearth,  but  the  weather 
was  warm  enough  for  a  cool  bath  and  it  served  very  well.  The 
battle  was  only  half  won,  however,  for  the  servant  told  me  that 
Missus  said:  "No  bath  tomorrow,  clean  stove  tomorrow!"  And 
we  left  the  morning  after. 

-At  another  hotel,  the  bathroom  stood  out  in  the  yard  and  the 
nati\e  stoked  the  wood-burning  geyser  readily  enough.  I 
( hirruped  merrily  to  myself  as  I  lathered  and  scrubbed  the 
journey's  dust  from  my  body  - —  having  not  the  vestige  of  a  voice, 
1  dare  not  raise  a  false  alarm  by  singing  in  public  hearing  — 
when  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  observed  a  slight  movement 
on  the  wall  near  the  end  of  the  bath.  I  looked  up  and  there, 
crawling  slowly  down  the  walls  towards  me,  were  dozens  of  huge 
brown  cockroaches!  In  one  movement  I  leaped  out  of  the  bath 
into  my  slippers,  into  my  gown  and  out  of  the  door,  grabbing 
my  towel,  soapbag,  etc.  as  I  fled.  Charles  very  kindly  fetched 
my  soap  and  facecloth  and  let  the  water  out  of  the  bath,  while 
I  struggled  to  get  the  drying  lather  off  my  torso  at  the  hand- 
basin  in  the  bedroom.  That  particular  hotel  is  no  more  and  the 
new  building  has  very  comfortable  and  roach-free  bathrooms. 

We  enjoyed  our  two  days  stay  at  Aus,  where  the  accommo- 
dation for  travellers  is  better  than  in  many  of  the  bigger  towns  of 
the  Territory  and  for  less  reason,  as  the  little  \illage  is  far  off 
the  tourist  routes. 

Baths  at  Luderitz  had  to  be  ordered  specially  —  at  half-a- 
crown  each  —  for  there  is  no  water  to  be  had  except  that 
which  is  brought  in  by  rail  and  the  small  quantity  obtained  by 
distillation.  The  town  is  built  on  rock,  lava-like  in  colour  and 
formation,  and  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  barren, 
diamond-bearing  Namib  Desert,  the  "Sperrgebict",  forbidden 
territor\-.  The  terrain  is  very  uneven,  in  fact,  hilly,  and  without 
any  soil;  gardening,  therefore,  is  confined  to  pot  or  tub  plants. 
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The  style  of  architecture  is  old  European,  with  most  of  the 
earlier  houses  looking  as  if  they  had  been  transplanted  from  the 
little  known  villages  of  the  Rhineland. 

Why  does  memory  build  on  small  unimportant  things!  When- 
ever I  hear  the  mewing  of  seagulls  I  see  again  those  charming 
houses  on  the  black  rocky  hillsides,  and  hear  again  the  con- 
tinuous rushing  of  the  wind  across  the  bleak  countryside.  Charles 
sa)'s  he  feels  and  hears  only  the  wind ! 

On  our  first  day  in  the  town  we  went  after  office  to  do  a  bit 
of  fishing;  at  least  Sarel  and  Fred  did  and  we  watched.  Most  of 
the  time  we  crouched  behind  the  square  bollards  on  the  wharf 
to  keep  out  of  the  wind;  Sarel  caught  a  poisonous  seasnake 
which  cost  him  his  hook  and  sinker  with  yards  of  line  that  the 
snake  had  wound  around  itself.  Fred  had  no  bites  at  all,  and 
Charles  and  I  caught  colds!  Thus  ended  our  only  attempt  at 
fishing  at  Luderitz. 

We  made  three  most  interesting  trips  from  this  little  town. 
Charles  arranged  the  first  as  a  surprise  for  me  and  I  received 
the  news  with  rather  mixed  feelings.  Fm  the  world's  worst  sailor 
and  this  trip  was  a  visit  by  sea  to  a  guano  island:  Halifax. 
Neither  Sarel  nor  Fred  had  gone  to  sea  before,  and  my  doleful 
description  of  the  terrors  of  seasickness  nearly  caused  them  to 
cancel  their  part  in  the  venture. 

"Never  mind,"  I  tried  to  comfort  them,  "some  people  never 
get  seasick;  Fm  the  only  one  of  my  family  who  does.  In  any  case 
Fve  heard  there's  a  remedy  for  it;  some  pills  one  takes  before 
the  journey  and  then  no  sickness!  It's  as  easy  as  that,  or  so  they 
say!" 

Off  went  Sarel  to  the  chemist  and  on  the  morning  before 
we  left  the  shore,  he  dosed  us  all  with  pills  ajid  no  one  was  sick, 
not  even  I ! 

There  was  a  wind  blowing  as  usual,  but  Charles  and  I  went 
forward  right  to  the  nose  of  the  little  ship  while  the  lads  remained 
sheltered  on  the  bridge.  It  was  chilly  and  rather  damp  out  there, 
for  once  on  the  open  sea  the  vessel  dipped  and  rose  and  bucked, 
and  tossed  the  spray  over  us  as  she  struggled  ahead  in  the  teeth 
of  that  fresh  southerly  wind,  but  we  really  enjoyed  it.  Charles 
took  a  few  cine  shots  of  Diaz  Cross  as  we  passed  the  headland 
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but  the  rocking  of  our  little  "liner"  produced  the  most  shaky 
pictures. 

It  was  not  a  very  long  trip  to  Halifax  and  our  first  sight  of  the 
island  revealed  a  shore  absolutely  cluttered  with  penguins.  We 
had  to  climb  down  the  side  of  our  ship  by  ladder  into  a  rowing 


Penguins   on   Halifax   Island   off   Luderitz 

boat  to  land  on  the  island,  for  the  rocks  all  around  lie  just  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  only  a  very  shallow  draught  boat 
can  pass  among  them.  From  the  rowing  boat  we  jumped  on  to 
a  flat  rock  on  the  shore  and  when  I  saw  the  others  hopping 
o\er,  I  began  to  worry  whether  my  legs  were  long  enough. 
Anyway  it  was  all  managed  without  incident  and  soon  we  were 
picking  our  way  among  thousands  of  penguins:  mothers, 
fathers,  babies  and  eggs.  Like  mothers  of  all  creatures,  these 
birds  were  ready  to  do  battle  right  royally  in  defence  of  their 
young,  though  none  of  us  did  more  than  stand  or  walk  among 
them  to  ha\e  a  good  look. 

The  Fisheries  Officer  who  \vas  with  us,  managed  to  separate 
a  baby  from  its  mother  and  he  gave  it  to  me  to  hold. 

"Hold  it  far  from  you,"  he  remarked,  "they  make  an  awful 
mess  when  they  want  to." 

I  followed  his  instructions  while  Charles  took  a  few  pictures 
of  the  quaint  baby  thing.  He  was  soft  and  furry  with  such  a  very 
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fat  tummy  and  he  just  hung  between  my  hands  with  a  "iet- 
me-die-quickly"  expression  written  plainly  all  over  him.  I'd  have 
liked  to  put  its  head  against  my  cheek  but  the  Officer's  warning, 
together  with  my  ignorance  of  its  reaction  to  such  human 
proximity,  restrained  me;  it  would  have  been  more  than 
disconcerting  to  have  him  lunge  viciously  at  my  face  in  the  way 
the  coundess  mothers  were  doing  at  our  legs  as  we  passed  them. 
He  was  set  down  near  to  his  parent  and  we  all  laughed  as  he 
lumbered  awkwardly  and  complainingly  into  the  nest. 

It  was  the  moulting  season,  we  were  told,  and  these  poor 
creatures  were  just  standing  around  on  the  bare  rock,  waiting 
for  their  new  coats  to  grow,  looking  miserable  and  moth-eaten, 
and  occasionally  for  a  little  light  entertainment,  one,  more 
aggressive  than  his  companions,  or  perhaps  feeling  more  ill- 
tempered  at  the  time,  would  pick  a  quarrel  with  his  neighbour 
and  proceed  to  peck  and  chase  him  till  the  victim  succeeded  in 
losing  himself  in  the  crowd.  We  saw  such  a  scrap  and  none  of 
the  spectators  worried  over  the  combatants,  they  moved  out  of 
their  way  and  then  closed  their  ranks  again  as  the  fight  passed 
on.  Of  course,  when  the  pair  came  anywhere  near  a  sitting 
penguin  (I  forgot  to  ask  the  Officer  if  they  are  called  'hens') 
both  were  severely  pecked  and  bitten,  resulting  in  the  speedy 
removal  of  the  warring  parties  from  the  unexpected  second  front. 
Charles  managed  to  film  one  such  running  scrap  but  the  victim 
put  up  a  very  poor  defence  and  lost  himself  in  the  crowd  with 
the  most  unseemly  haste. 

The  nests  look  very  uncomfortable.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the 
bare  rock  with  a  couple  of  pebbles  next  to  them,  to  keep  them 
warm  I  expect!  Sometimes  there  is  a  slight  overhang  from  the 
formation  of  the  rock  and  very  occasionally  a  tiny  crevice  makes 
a  cosy,  cavelike  home  for  the  babies;  mostly,  however,  the  nests 
are  set  down  haphazardly  and  mother  sits  and  lunges  at  anything 
which  approaches  near  enough,  thereby  ensuring  what  little 
privacy  she  requires.  Like  the  seals,  they  are  "tough  guys",  not 
much  concerned  with  warmth  and  comfort. 

The  cold  Atlantic  was  pounding  on  the  barren  coast  and  with 
the  rising  tide,  the  foam-charged  waters  poured  over  the  low 
rocky  ridges  along  the  western  edge;  higher  ground  obscured 
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our  view  of  the  other  parts  of  the  island  but  nowhere  about  us 
could  we  see  a  grain  of  sand  or  soil,  or  a  tiny  blade  of  grass; 
just  rock,  thousands  of  penguins  and  a  few  seabirds  higher  up 
the  rising  terrain. 

Our  return  journey  was  as  pleasant  as  the  outward  one.  For- 
tunately for  a  dolphin  we  left  when  we  did,  because  the  Coloured 
members  of  the  crew  spent  the  time  we  were  occupied  on  the 
island,  in  hunting  the  poor  creature  in  the  lee  of  Halifax;  our 
need  of  the  rowing  boat  gave  it  the  chance  it  desperately  sought, 
to  escape.  The  rowers  informed  us  that  the  flesh  of  dolphins  is 
very  much  sought  after;  I  couldn't  very  well  say  what  I  thought 
of  them. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  trips  we  made  from  Luderitz  was  to 
the  diamond  mine  at  Saddle  Hill,  This  is  a  privately  owned 
mine,  having  no  connection  with  the  great  Consolidated  Dia- 
mond Mining  Company  at  Orange  Mouth  and  elsewhere.  This 
visit  was  granted  us  as  a  special  favour  and  we've  always  been 
very  grateful  to  both  the  owner  and  his  manager  for  the 
experience  and  for  the  kindness  and  information  we  received 
from  him  and  the  staff  at  the  mine. 

We  were  picked  up  at  the  hotel  by  one  of  the  vehicles  which 
ply  between  Luderitz  and  the  mine,  just  Charles,  Sarel  and  I; 
Fred  was  not  keen  on  the  trip.  To  the  north  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert  proper  which  is  a  \ery  short  distance  from  the  town,  the 
second  vehicle  awaited  us. 

The  "road"  lay  over  the  sanddunes  for  about  half  the  distance, 
then  it  descended  to  the  beach  at  Hottentots  Bay  and  finally  it 
edged  what  appeared  to  be  seawater  swamps  to  come  out  again 
on  the  sands  slightly  to  the  east  of  the  mine.  On  the  beach, 
which  can  be  traversed  safely  only  at  the  hour  or  so  of  low  tide, 
the  waves  wash  against  and  often  over  the  \ehicles,  therefore 
these  are  diesel  dri\en  trucks  of  sturdy  though  light  construction ; 
to  be  stranded  on  the  approximately  fifteen  mile  stretch  of  beach 
Nvould  be  disasterous,  hence  petrol  engines  have  to  be  ruled  out. 
To  negotiate  the  sanddunes  which  stretch  some  thirty  miles 
before  reaching  Hottentots  Bay,  the  trucks  are  fitted  with  Dakota 
tyres  and  even  then  there  have  been  occasions  when  a  driver 
has  made  a  small  mistake  in  choosing  his  route  and  the  second 
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truck  has  hiad  to  come  to  his  assistance  in  getting  him  out  of 
the  cUnging  sand.  The  course  is  marked  by  tall  stakes  set  at 
intervals  on  the  dunes  and  each  driver,  all  very  experienced 
men  in  this  field,  makes  his  own  "road"  from  stake  to  stake, 
though  now,  after  all  their  many  journeys,  there  is  almost  a 
single  definite  track  followed  by  every  driver.  The  result  is  that 
one  travels  up  and  down  some  sanddunes  and  along  the  crests 
of  others,  winding  halfway  round  the  stake  before  passing  close 
by,  the  whole  depending  upon  the  driver's  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  the  desert  dunes. 

I  sat  in  the  cab  over  the  engine  which  became  very  warm  as 
we  progressed,  while  the  manager,  Charles  and  Sarel  shared  a 
long  seat  set  against  the  back  of  the  cab  where  it  was  inclined  to 
be  a  bit  chilly.  There  were  a  number  of  Ovambos  needed  for  the 
"road"  on  the  beach,  and  lots  of  stores,  etc.  on  the  second  truck. 
The  desert  here  boasts  of  litde  else  but  sand  in  the  true  Sahara- 
picture  style;  we  did  see  thick  clusters  of  tall,  coarse  grass  or 
reeds  in  places  but  in  the  main  there  was  no  growth  at  all,  and 
for  the  first  part  of  the  journey  our  interest  lay  in  the  meander- 
ings  of  the  trucks  from  one  stake  to  the  other.  Our  driver,  as 
were  most  of  the  staff  at  Saddle  Hill,  was  a  young  German;  his 
knowledge  of  English  was  very  good  though  few  of  these  young 
immigrants  had  yet  become  familiar  with  either  English  or 
Afrikaans.  We  did  not  talk  much  as  he  was  concentrating  on 
his  driving  and  only  relaxed  occasionally  to  point  out  things  or 
places  of  interest,  such  as  the  stakes  to  be  seen  clearly  from  the 
top  of  a  high  sanddune  marching  in  a  wriggledy  line  towards 
the  coast,  or  a  particularly  bad  soft  spot  where  the  truck  had 
once  been  stuck  in  the  sand  for  several  hours. 

And  then  we  reached  Gibraltar  Rock,  down  the  shoulder  of 
which  the  track  went  towards  the  "beach  road"  along  Hotten- 
tots Bay.  The  sea  was  beautifully  blue  and  the  Bay  continued  in 
a  wide  sweep  to  the  north  where,  slightly  away  from  the  shore. 
Saddle  Hill  itself  could  be  seen  standing  clearly  against  the  pale 
sky,  the  shape  of  its  crest  looking  exactly  like  a  saddle.  All  around 
the  curve  of  the  Bay  towering  sanddunes  lined  its  edge,  in  places 
a  wide  stretch  of  hard,  damp  sand  lay  between  the  dunes  and 
the  water  and  in  other  sections  only  a  narrow  jumble  of  black, 
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sea-washed  rock  was  visible  at  the  foot  of  the  sheer  slopins^  mass 
of  sand. 

It  was  easy  going  along  the  beach  stretches,  but  when  the 
trucks  reached  the  rocky  parts,  I  thought  they  looked  impossible 
to  negotiate.  In  one  place,  the  only  manner  in  which  it  could  be 
done,  was  by  filling  up  the  deep  crevices  between  the  rocky 
outcrops  with  sand  from  the  dune  which  rose  sharply  next  to  it. 
This  the  Ovambos  did  very  quickly,  using  their  shovels  to  move 
the  sand  at  the  base  when  masses  more  fell  into  place  and  was 
dug  over  into  the  crevice  in  its  turn. 

"We'll  have  to  do  it  again  when  we  come  back,"  my  young 
driver  remarked  to  Sarel  while  Charles  was  filming  the  operation 
"road-building". 

"Every  trip  we  fill  in  the  crevices  and  e\ery  high  tide 
washes  them  out  again.  The  water  dashes  right  up  against  these 
dunes  as  though  it  would  tear  great  holes  in  their  sides  and  yet  it 
makes  no  impression  on  them  whatsoever." 

I  wanted  to  ask  whether  there  could  ever  be  a  blow-out  in 
their  Dakota  tyres  and  if  they'd  had  one,  but  the  Ovambos 
finished  their  work  and  we  continued  without  my  having  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  As  we  humped  and  heaved  over  the  rocks 
and  the  dying  waves  scrambled  up  to  dash  themselves  against 
the  wheels  of  the  trucks,  I  pictured  to  myself  the  fate  of  anyone 
caught  in  this  section  when  the  tide  really  began  to  come  in. 
Slippery  rocks  underfoot;  wildly  dashing  waves  tearing  across  to 
hurl  their  masses  of  water  upon  the  unchanging  dunes;  and 
these,  sheer  and  unscaleable,  towering  above  the  tiny  creature; 
and  the  grains  of  sand  forever  slipping  into  places  left  by 
other  moving  grains.  No  foothold;  nothing  to  grip!  These  were 
not  comfortable  thoughts,  and  I  turned  to  see  whether  it  would 
be  possible  perhaps  to  reach  the  beach  sections  which  were  a  long 
way  behind.  It  might  be,  but  my  gloomy  thoughts  were  banished 
by  the  antics  of  the  truck  following  us  as  it  bounced  in  slow 
motion  over  the  rocks,  and  of  Charles'  efforts  to  capture  this 
wildly  dancing  monster  in  the  lens  of  the  camera:  he  was 
rising,  the  truck  was  rising,  but  neither  did  it  in  unison! 
Well,  thought  I,  there  won't  be  much  action  in  these  shots, 
nor  much  colour  cither,  the  sky  and  dunes  are  so  still  and  pale! 
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But  they  came  out  fairly  well  considering  the  conditions  and 
one  can  get  a  very  good  idea  of  the  odd  progress  of  the  two 
trucks ! 

On  arrival  we  were  settled  in  the  visitors'  quarters  which 
were  very  comfortable;  we  had  dinner  at  the  mess  and  the 
next  morning  were  shown  over  the  mine  by  a  very  pleasant 
young  man  who  had  come  out  to  the  Union  many  years  before. 

The  diamonds  lay  in  a  bed  of  gravel  some  twenty  feet  under 
the  sand,  and  close  to  the  beach  as  though  aeons  ago  the  sea 
had  washed  them  up  from  depths  unknown.  Bulldozers  cleared 
this  overburden,  as  it  is  called,  and  piled  it  up  in  huge  mounds; 
these  man-made  dunes  were  then  mechanically  lifted  by  an 
enormous  scoop  which  was  pulled  by  a  caterpillar-tractor, 
carried  some  hundred  yards  and  dumped.  As  the  overburden 
disappeared  the  tractor  had  to  climb  deeper  and  deeper  to 
carry  out  the  sand  and  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  prehistoric 
monster  as  it  crawled  over  tne  sloping  sides  of  the  wide  area 
being  cleared  for  mining.  When  the  gravel  is  reached,  Ovambos 
dig  it  out  and  it  is  taken  to  the  washing  tables;  here  it  is  washed 
and  sieved  by  hand,  passing  through  several  of  these  processes 
until  finally  only  small  handfuls  of  what  looked  like  gravel  were 
left  in  the  last  sieve;  on  a  table  these  were  sorted  and  the  little 
diamonds  discovered.  I  would  never  have  recognised  them  as 
such  and  am  sure  that  many  of  the  gem-like  stones  I  picked  up 
on  Swakopmund's  sands  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  diamonds 
than  ever  did  those  raw  stones  from  the  Saddle  Hill  tables. 

Charles  has  no  imagination  in  that  respect.  Whenever  I 
brought  in  a  likely  looking  stone  to  try  on  the  window  of  the 
hotel,  he  would  cast  a  jaundiced  eye  over  it:  "Quartz,  as  usual!" 
and  toss  it  out  of  the  window.  There  must  have  been  quite  a 
pebbly  patch  down  below  when  at  last  we  left  Swakopmund; 
however,  I  never  lost  hope  and  I  did  find  some  beautiful  stones 
on  the  beach  beyond  the  river,  though  they  were  not  even  semi- 
precious gems! 

At  Saddle  Hill  that  morning  we  went  to  the  office  and  were 
shown  a  box  full  of  diamonds  and,  as  they  were  on  black 
velvet,  they  made  a  better  show  than  did  those  lying  on  the 
tables;  I  wonder  why  black  velvet  always  enhances  the  beauty 
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of  these  gems!  Wherever  we  went,  we  saw  Native  overseers, 
perhaps  detectives  would  be  a  better  description,  watching  the 
Ovanibos  at  their  work,  whether  digging,  washing,  sorting; 
watching  that  all  stones  went  on  their  appointed  way  and  not 
where  they  could  be  smuggled  out  into  the  hands  of  unautho- 
rised buyers. 

Later  that  morning  our  guide  took  us  by  jeep,  but  a  more 
modem  and  more  comfortable  one  than  Oom  Izak's,  up  towards 
Spencer  Bay  to  see  the  litde  Bogenfels.  It  was  not  far  and  very 
pleasant  driving  over  the  smooth  sanddunes.  Klein  Bogenfels 
does  not  greatly  resemble  its  more  famous  counterpart  —  the 
latter  was  once  depicted  on  the  twopenny  South  West  Africa 
stamps  and  its  appearance  is  therefore  well  known.  We  appre- 
ciated very  much  having  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  little 
one  which  is  more  difficult  of  access  than  the  other,  although 
since  the  mining  company  have  closed  the  coastal  road  to 
Orange  Mouth,  that  might  also  become  inaccessible. 

Huge  black  and  brown  rocks  rise  along  the  edge  of  the  water 
and  out  of  the  sea,  and  this  little  Bogenfels  arch,  broken  through 
by  the  waves  many  centuries  ago,  spans  a  lovely  stretch  of  golden 
sand  and  makes  a  perfect  frame  for  the  white  foamed  wavelets 
washing  up  towards  its  mouth.  The  sea  all  along  here  Is  rough 
and  treacherous,  and  Spencer  Bay  and  Conception  Bay,  both  to 
the  north,  hold  the  bones  of  many  a  fair  vessel  which  came  to 
grief  on  the  hidden  reefs.  We  clambered  over  the  top  of  the 
Bogenfels,  along  the  rocks  flanking  it,  and  we  ambled  through 
beneath  its  arch  taking  pictures  of  the  rugged  scene  about  us. 

Our  mine  friend  recounted  a  near-tragedy  which  had 
occurred  in  the  vicinity  some  while  before.  A  small  boat  was 
wrecked  not  far  from  the  Klein  Bogenfels  and  the  occupants, 
three  or  four  of  them,  were  washed  up  on  the  shore.  They 
apparently  knew  very  little  about  that  coast  and  decided  unani- 
mously that  their  position  would  be  a  few  miles  south  of 
Luderitz.  Accordingly  they  set  out,  walking  north,  little  knowing 
that  they  were  moving  further  and  further  from  their  objecti\e 
— ■  small  help  though  it  could  have  been  at  that  great  distance 
from  their  position  —  and  from  the  pro\identially  close,  though 
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unsuspected,  Saddle  Hill,  about  four  or  five  miles  south  of  their 
starting  position. 

They  plodded  on  for  miles,  it  seemed  to  them,  suffering  as 
they  were  from  exhaustion,  thirst,  heat  and  glare,  until  with 
hope  gone,  they  used  their  last  remaining  strength  to  climb  a 
nearby  tall  sanddune,  feeling  that  if  there  were  then  no  sign  of 
the  town,  they  would  just  have  to  give  up.  About  half  a  mile 
away  they  saw  a  small  camp.  Here  some  of  the  mine  officials 
were  making  a  survey  in  connection  with  their  Saddle  Hill 
operations.  What  wonderful  good  fortune  it  was  that  the 
wrecking  of  the  boat  and  the  survey  trip  should  have  coincided ! 

The  exhausted  men  were  rushed  down  to  the  mine  where 
they  were  treated  and  cared  for  until  they  could  be  taken  to 
Luderitz.  An  enquiry  was  held.  They  were  out  fishing,  they  said, 
but  sudden  bad  weather  prevented  them  from  making  harbour 
and  in  the  poor  visibility  they  must  have  passed  Luderitz  without 
seeing  the  town.  Later  the  boat  was  driven  on  to  the  rocks, 
north  of  Saddle  Hill  as  they  eventually  discovered.  "Very 
lucky  men !''  our  friend  concluded. 

The  drivers  of  the  trucks  had  very  special  girl  friends  in 
Luderitz  and  they  wished  to  take  them  to  the  cinema  that 
evening  —  the  once-a-week  show  —  therefore  our  departure 
was  hastened  somewhat  in  order  to  make  the  return  trip  in 
time.  Before  we  left,  our  guide  presented  us  with  a  bottle  full  of 
agates,  of  which  great  numbers  are  found  with  the  diamond- 
bearing  gravel.  Sarel  and  I  divided  them,  for  he  has  a  wife  and 
two  little  boys  who  would  be  most  interested  in  all  that  he  had 
to  tell  them  of  this  trip. 

We  came  to  the  beach  section  at  Hottentots  Bay  rather  early 
for  the  tide  but  after  a  short  discussion  the  drivers  decided  to 
risk  the  crossing  especially  as  the  tide  was  going  out.  We  were 
taking  an  elderly  German  lady,  the  mine's  housekeeper  I  under- 
stand, back  to  Luderitz,  thus  I  joined  the  rest  of  our  party  on 
the  seat  at  the  back.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  afternoon :  overcast, 
damp  and  very  windy,  consequently  we  were  all  rather  cold  out 
there,  and  when  we  crossed  the  beach  the  sea  was  still  high 
enough  for  the  waves  to  break  on   to  the  side  of  the  truck. 
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There  was  no  danger  but  it  was  decidedly  uncomfortable  and 
chilling  as  the  water  splashed  and  rained  on  us. 

"Aren't  you  scared?"  asked  Sard,  as  a  particularly  hea\7 
shower  fell  about  us,  and  I  thought  the  manager  was  going  to 
lose  his  hat.  I  shook  my  head;  it  was  too  cold  to  talk  and  there 
was  too  much  to  do  to  hold  on  to  my  coat  and  hat  and  the  truck 
and  the  seat;  in  fact,  to  stay  on  the  truck  at  all,  for  there  was 
such  a  blowing  and  jolting,  hea\ing  and  falling,  as  we  made  oui 
way  over  the  rocks. 

To  climb  up  from  the  beach  to  the  sanddune  "road"  necessi- 
tates the  use  of  great  long  planks  of  at  least  two  inch  thickness  as 
a  gripping  surface  for  the  Dakota  tyres,  they  would  never  make 
the  summit  otherwise.  From  here  on  through  the  desert  it 
was  much  warmer  and  the  journey  more  pleasant.  We  reached 
Ludcritz  in  good  time  for  the  show  and  everyone  was  very 
satisfied;  soon  afterwards,  though,  I  was  not  so  happy:  Charles 
went  down  with  'flu ! 

A  year  or  two  later  we  heard  that  the  old  route  to  Saddle  Hill 
had  been  changed  and  no  more  did  the  trucks  take  the  slippery 
track  down  to  the  beach  at  Hottentots  Bay  and  cheat  the  sea  at 
low  tide.  The  road  went  wholly  across  the  dunes.  No  doubt  the 
dri\crs  and  employees  welcomed  this  change  but  we  were  very 
glad  that  we  had  made  the  journey  over  the  old  slightly 
dangerous  and  very  inconvenient  route;  we  had  felt  excited  and 
adventurous  over  the  whole  trip. 

Orange  Mouth,  or  Oranjemond  as  it  is  generally  known, 
was  the  next  \isit  we  made  from  Luderitz.  We  were  taken 
down  with  the  Magistrate  in  a  stationwagon  belonging  to  the 
company.  Only  Charles  and  I  went  and  we  did  not  take  our 
cameras  as  it  is  the  practice  for  e\erything  to  be  X-rayed  before 
departure  from  the  mine,  and  films  don't  take  kindly  to  this: 
permits  are  required  and  certain  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
moxements  of  visitors  through  the  "Sperrgebiet"  and  at  the 
mine  itself. 

There  had  been  rain  in  the  desert  a  month  or  so  before  we 
passed  through  and  all  the  little  shrubby  things  and  the  succu- 
lents in  the  southern  section  were  green  and  leafy  and  thinking 
hopefully  of  blossoming  in  the  near  future  —  a  rare  adventure 
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for  them!  We  had  wanted  to  go  the  old  way  past  the  big 
Bogenfels  but  that  road  had  been  closed  some  little  while  pre- 
viously and  since  the  sand-clearing  gangs  had  been  taken  off, 
was  impassable  at  the  time,  being  covered  in  many  places  by 
huge  shifting  sanddunes.  The  new  route  passed  much  further 
inland  but  we  came  upon  many  of  these  enormous  masses  of 
sand  on  their  strange  journey  across  the  Namib.  We  asked  the 
driver  how  long  it  would  be  before  a  rather  large  dune  we  had 
just  passed,  would  be  over  the  road. 

"When  I  come  down  next  month,"  he  replied,  "that  dune 
will  be  right  across  here  and  I'll  have  to  make  a  wide  detour  to 
get  around.  See  the  shape  of  it?  It  will  retain  that  shape  right 
through;  the  grains  of  sand  are  blown  over  the  top  at  that 
particular  angle  and  they  fall  in  layers  in  the  same  way  as 
the  preceding  grains  causing  the  whole  mass  by  slow  degrees 
to  move  on,  and  in  that  manner  it  continues  until  the  dune  reaches 
those  hills  over  there.  It  can't  climb  them  therefore  the  sand  is 
blown  all  over  the  place  and  far  away  until  there  is  no  more 
dune.  But  by  that  time  there  is  another  one  on  the  same  route." 

Halfway  to  Oranjemond  we  stopped  for  coffee  which  the 
Magistrate  had  thoughtfully  brought  for  us  all  and  we  were 
able  to  get  out  and  stretch  our  legs  at  this  little  shelter  in  the 
desert;  one  is  not  permitted  to  wander  away  nor  pick  up  any- 
thing. Our  Magistrate  friend  had  not  mentioned  this  but  we 
knew  the  rules  in  "diamond  country"  and  we  would  not  think 
of  causing  him  any  embarrassment  by  not  strictly  observing 
them.  On  reaching  our  destination  we  were  housed  in  the  guest 
cottage,  most  wonderfully  comfortable  and  we  slept  like  tops  that 
night. 

Our  friend  had  taken  us  to  the  clubhouse  that  evening,  the 
finest  one  I  had  ever  been  into  up  to  that  time.  The  next 
morning  while  he  was  busy  with  his  official  duties  the  Assistant 
Manager  arranged  for  one  of  the  staff  to  take  us  over  the 
workings.  On  this  occasion  we  went  sightseeing  by  landrover. 

Oranjemond  is  neither  right  on  the  seashore  nor  at  the  side 
of  the  river;  it  is  a  couple  of  miles  from  both.  The  residential 
section  is  situated  apart  from  the  actual  mine  and  nearer  the 
river;  it  is  modern  and  clean,  with  gardens,  trees  and  hedges; 
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sporting  activities  are  well  catered  for,  and  altogether  it  is  a 
happy,  progressive  little  town. 

As  at  Saddle  Hill  the  diamonds  lie  buried  beneath  a  deep 
o\crburden  but  the  methods  of  recovery  are  very  highly 
mechanised.  Huge  machines  working  a  series  of  scoops  rather 
like  the  buckets  on  a  dredger,  dig  into  the  sand,  lift  and  deposit 
it  through  a  very  large  funnel  on  to  a  long  conveyer  belt  which 
in  turn  throws  the  sand  on  to  another  belt  some  thirty  yards 
away  and  from  that  again  to  a  third.  This  overburden  can  be 
conveyed  almost  any  distance  according  to  the  number  of 
machines,  until  finally  it  is  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  workings. 

The  gravel  then  takes  its  turn  on  a  different  type  of  conveyer 
l)clt  to  the  several  washing  machines  and  to  the  tables  which 
are  similar,  but  possibly  vastly  improved,  to  those  at  the  old 
Premier  Mine  pulsator  house  in  the  Transvaal.  When  the 
gra\'el  is  fully  cleared  from  the  part  excavated,  then  the  sand 
from  the  next  section  to  be  mined  is  dumped  into  this  hole  and 
the  work  goes  on.  They  have  a  very  large  native  staff  in  the 
workings  and  all  stray  diamonds  found  by  the  men  earn  them 
good  rewards. 

Many  kinds  of  tricks  are  tried  to  smuggle  stones  out  of  the 
town  and  all  kinds  of  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  it.  There 
arc  watchers  everywhere,  private  detectives  about  and  probably 
much  else  that  we  didn't  suspect.  When  we  were  standing 
at  the  tables,  I  didn't  know  that  close  behind  me  on  another 
table  was  a  mound  of  sorted  diamonds  but  I  noted  the  watch- 
fulness of  the  people  round  about  without  realising  the  reason; 
howe\'er,  when  I  turned  and  saw  the  stones,  I  shot  away  as 
though  the  wretched  things  had  stung  me,  rather  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  workers. 

As  we  left  the  building,  I  remarked:  "You  know,  it's  a 
great  pity  they  don't  give  samples  here  as  they  do  at  soap  and 
match  factories;    I   could  do  with  a  good  diamond  or  two!" 

Our  young  official  grinned:  "Sure,  we  all  could!  And  just 
imagine  the  fortime  you  are  walking  o\er  right  now  and  only 
about  twenty  feet  down !" 

^Ve  stood  a  short  time  watching  one  of  the  scoop  machines 
tossing  great  loads  of  sand  on  to  the  belt  running  high  above  us. 
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"So  that's  what  they  were  putting  together  at  Saddle  Hill 
when  we  were  there !"  Charles  said. 
"What's  that?" 

"The  scoop  machine  —  a  good  enough  name,  since  I  don't 
know  the  correct  one.  Now  that  I  see  that  one  from  this 
angle,  I  recognise  it.  So  they  are  mechanising  too."  When  we 
saw  the  manager  back  in  Luderitz  some  days  later,  he  confirmed 
this. 

From  the  mine  we  were  taken  to  the  native  compound  and  a 
more  comfortable  home  for  bachelor  natives  surely  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  The  sleeping  quarters,  the  shower  rooms, 
recreation  and  school  rooms,  and  the  kitchens  particularly,  were 
neat  and  clean. 

"Goodness!  look  at  the  cooking  places!"  Down  the  centre  of 
the  kitchen  enormous  troughs  filled  with  soup  and  stew,  with 
really  quite  delicious  smells,  were  bubbling  and  steaming  mer- 
rily; on  shelves  were  stacks  and  stacks  of  extra  large  tins  of 
assorted  jams;  bags  of  mealie  meal  stood  vmderneath  and  in  the 
storeroom  were  great  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  things  to  make  the 
hearts  —  or  should  I  say  tummies?  - —  of  the  miners  rejoice. 
The  gardens  were  a  revelation.  In  charge  was  a  European 
and  the  extensive  flower  section  was  ablaze  with  colour.  It 
seemed  a  miracle  that  such  beautiful  blooms  could  flourish  in 
the  desert!  He  had  masses  of  fertiliser,  of  course,  and  all  the 
water  he  could  want,  but  one  glance  outside  the  walls  of  the 
compound  made  his  achievement  all  the  more  wonderful.  Rows 
of  healthy  vegetables  promised  well  for  the  future  dinners  of 
the  residents;  and  the  men  working  under  supervision  appeared 
to  be  greatly  enjoying  their  digging  for  food  as  a  change  from 
digging  for  diamonds  which  profited  them  little  really  when  it 
came  to  seeing  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  There  is  a  little  store 
in  the  compound  and  this  was  the  scene  of  great  activity;  the 
men  were  popping  in  and  coming  out  with  shirts  of  many 
colours,  trousers,  neckties  of  violent  designs,  and  all  kinds  of 
things;  one  brought  out  a  guitar  but  whether  he  purchased  it 
there  we  didn't  know.  The  talking  and  laughing  and  arguing 
were  terrific ! 

We   left   about   midday   and   surprisingh',   were   not   X-rayed 
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before  our  departure!  Did  we  have  honest  faces?  Or  did  the 
presence  of  our  friend,  the  Magistrate,  render  it  unnecessary? 

The  memory  of  the  lovely  gardens  at  Oranjemond  gave  me 
a  longing  to  see  some  improvement  in  our  barren  grounds  in 
Windhoek,  but  knowing  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  expect  any- 
thing to  grow  there  which  would  not  grow  in  the  desert,  I 
examined  the  passing  countryside  and  marked  the  types  of 
succulent  which  flourished  thereabouts.  No  doubt  they  would 
do  very  well  in  Windhoek  but  unfortunately  we  could  not  stop 
and  uproot  any  of  them  because  this  was  "Spcrrgcbict'"  and 
some  silly  diamond  might  have  found  its  way  into  the  roots,  and 
that  way  lay  big  trouble ! 

Suddenly  as  we  were  travelling  through  a  ver)'  bare  and 
desolate  part  of  the  desert,  still  some  ninety  miles  from  Luderitz, 
we  had  a  puncture.  Out  popped  the  men  and  proceeded  to  the 
job  of  changing  the  wheel,  when,  to  everyone's  consternation, 
they  found  that  the  jack  wouldn't  work  more  than  a  little  over 
an  inch !  Our  driver  looked  around  the  whole  horizon  as  though 
he  hoped  that  some  small  gremlin  would  suddenly  pop  up  with 
a  new  jack;  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  nor  would  it  be 
likely  to  find  anyone  in  that  part  of  the  country  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  Then  he  set  to,  and  we  hoped  for  the  best.  Now 
I  also  had  to  get  out  on  to  the  forbidden  ground  but,  knowing 
how  troubled  our  friend  was,  I  parked  myself  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  and  played  foreman  —  inactive  —  throughout  the  work 
of  changing  the  wheel  without  a  jack.  Most  interesting  it 
proved  to  be ! 

The  driver  placed  the  spare  wheel  flat  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  punctured  tyre,  then  drove  the  vehicle  forward  until  the 
flat  tyre  rested  on  top  of  the  spare.  Meanwhile  Charles  and  our 
friend  had  hunted  around  for  some  large  stones,  which  ap- 
parently are  almost  scarcer  than  trees  in  the  desert.  They  found 
three  and  these  were  fitted  beneath  the  rear  of  the  stationwagon 
and  the  defective  jack  placed  on  top  of  them.  The  tiny  lift  now 
obtained  was  sufficient  to  raise  the  wheel  and  free  the  spare; 
next  the  sand  had  to  be  scooped  away  until  the  inflated  tyre 
could  be  slipped  into  its  place  and  lo!  the  wheel  was  changed. 
In  no  time  we  were  able  to  proceed  on  our  way.  We  disco\ered 
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later  that  there  was  no  tube  repair  outfit  in  the  toolbox  either, 
and  we'd  surely  have  had  a  merry  time  in  the  desert  had  we  had 
another  puncture.  I  suppose  the  police  would  have  come  out 
after  us  when  the  Magistrate  failed  to  return  to  his  home,  and 
they'd  have  found  a  very  cold  foursome  huddled  in  the  station- 
wagon  !  Happily,  we  always  seem  to  miss  the  final  stroke  of 
ill-luck ! 

We  went  overland  to  Diaz  Cross  one  day  but  the  wind  was 
moaning  across  the  sand  and  rocks,  and  the  blaring  of  the  fog- 
horn eventually  drove  us  away.  We  often  strolled  round  about 
the  confines  of  the  town,  exploring  the  brown  gravelly  hills  and 
seeking  the  succulents  I  so  much  wanted  for  my  garden.  Perhaps 
the  word  'battled'  would  better  describe  our  walks,  for  the  wind 
blew  day  after  day  and  we  rarely  enjoyed  our  outings.  We 
came  across  many  wind-shaped  stones  which  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  stone-age  implements,  and  bottles  in  particular  were 
weathered  by  wind  and  sand  into  the  weirdest  shapes  imagin- 
able. Charles  found  a  few  rather  attractive  little  bushes  which 
we  eventually  set  out  in  our  corner  of  Windhoek;  there  they 
flourished,  producing  myriads  of  tiny  creamy  flowerets  which 
became  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  all  the  bees  in  the  district. 

Eventually  we  left  Luderitz  by  plane.  Mr,  Round  of  the 
radio  section  of  the  Post  Office  waited  for  us  one  Monday 
morning  at  the  town's  aerodrome  at  Kolman's  Kop.  Strangely 
enough  it  was  not  windy  and  from  a  weather  point  of  view 
the  trip  promised  to  be  comfortable.  Kolman's  Kop  is  now 
deserted  by  the  mining  people  since  all  its  diamonds  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  collected,  but  it  is  still  forbidden  territory 
and  people  cannot  wander  about  there  as  they  please.  We  were 
much  amused  by  the  old  tale  of  how  the  diamonds  really  came 
there:  blown  into  this  sheltered  corner  by  the  winds  tearing 
across  from  the  Bogenfels  coast!  There  are  few  at  either  place 
now,  for  the  winds  robbed  Bogenfels  and  Man  robbed  Kol- 
man's Kop! 

It  was  a  delightful  sunny  morning  but  my  spirits  dropped 
to  zero  when  I  saw  the  size  of  the  plane.  I  had  never  been  in  the 
air,  in  fact  never  near  to  a  small  aeroplane  at  all,  and  it  was 
quite  a  shock  to  see  how  tiny  these  four-seaters  are. 
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"Good  heavens!  Can  all  four  of  us  go  up  in  that?"  I  asked 
Mr.  Round.  We  had  a  litdc  nurse  with  us  for  Charles  who  was 
very  ill. 

He  laughed  at  me.  "Of  course,  she's  as  safe  as  houses,"'  he 
assured  me. 

But  Sarel  and  Fred  who  had  come  to  see  us  off  promptly 
undid  all  his  good  work  by  protesting  that  never  would  they 
fly  in  a  thing  like  that!  However,  I  like  to  try  everything  and 
here  was  a  golden  opportunity  to  experience  flying  in  a  little 
plane. 

^Ve  took  off  and  flew  straight  up  the  desert  coastline  to 
Swakopmund  and  how  greatly  I  enjoyed  it!  Even  did  Charles, 
whose  sense  of  enjoyment  was  at  that  time  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
What  a  bleak,  unfriendly  coastline  it  is!  So  much  sand,  so 
much  sea !  The  dunes  lose  their  height  when  seen  from  the  air, 
but  the  land  presents  a  more  desolate,  forbidding  appearance 
when  the  scene  is  not  confined  to  high  masses  of  sand  on  one 
side  and  rolling  grey  and  white  waves  on  the  other. 

As  we  neared  Spencer  Bay,  Mr.  Round  told  us  to  look  down 
for  the  little  wrecked  ship,  Otavi,  which  lay  at  the  southern 
end.  He  banked  the  plane  and  there  we  saw  her,  standing 
upright  and  high  on  the  sands  away  from  the  sea.  She  reminded 
me  of  a  wee  kitten  I  once  owned  which  had  the  habit  of  climbing 
up  to  me  if  I  stood  near  a  bed  or  a  table  and  then  leaning  against 
my  body  as  if  for  protection.  The  Otavi  seemed  to  have  crept 
into  a  little  cove  and  there  also  cuddled  near  the  sanddunes 
in  the  same  manner  as  my  kitten. 

^Ve  had  seen  the  Saddle  Hill  workings  as  we  flew  over,  and 
little  Bogcnfels  which  now  had  none  of  the  shape  we  would 
recognise,  it  was  just  a  great  mass  of  rock. 

As  we  were  nearing  the  south  arm  of  Conception  Bay,  we 
noticed  masses  of  what  looked  like  greyish-white  cotton  wool 
spread  across  the  sea,  and  then  when  we  were  actually  over 
the  bay  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  tumbling  clouds 
or  fog.  It  was  strange  to  be  flying  in  bright  sunshine  under  a 
deep  blue  sky  while  there  below  as  far  seawards  as  one  could  see 
%vas  thick  mist,  and  visibility  do^vn  to  a  minimum.  It  ^\•as  disap- 
pointing, for  Mr.  Round  had  reminded  us  that  Conception  Bay 
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was  the  scene  of  many  shipwrecks  and  the  bones  of  quite  a 
number  could  still  be  seen.  Oddly  enough,  from  the  sanddunes 
edging  the  coastline  inland,  there  was  no  fog  and  we  were  able 
to  see  the  swampy  patches  where  our  pilot  had  on  a  few  of  his 
trips  seen  gemsbok  fleeing  from  the  sound  of  his  plane. 

"There  are  quicksands  somewhere  about  in  this  district,"  he 
told  us,  "but  I  don't  know  exactly  where." 

What  a  wicked  looking  country  it  is!  Desolation  rules;  thirst 
and  heat  and  blinding  sand  stalk  the  unfortunate  thrown  into 
its  clutches!  More  than  lucky  was  he  who,  once  having  entered 
that  domain,  lived  to  find  his  way  back!  But  now,  with  our 
modern  vehicles  and  science,  this  unyielding  desert  is  being  con- 
quered, slowly  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  its  once  all-powerful 
weapons  are  being  matched,  one  by  one,  and  the  fear  and 
mystery  of  it  all  will  soon  have  vanished  with  the  bones  of  its 
lost  explorers  of  long  ago.  There  is  romance  too,  in  the  tales  of 
those  intrepid  wanderers  of  the  desert,  seeking  fortunes  or 
treasure  and  finding  more  often  than  not  only  death  in  a  world 
of  sand;  romance  in  the  story  of  one  man  who  trekked  into  the 
wastes  with  a  couple  of  donkeys  and  found  his  fortune  twenty 
feet  under  a  sandy  beach.  But  now  there  is  no  romance  in  a 
large  convoy  of  specially  fitted  lorries  or  jeeps  carrying  all  the 
necessities,  luxuries  and  servants  for  a  number  of  people;  it 
is  just  a  routine  journey  into  unfriendly  country — no  hardship, 
no  loneliness,  no  facing  unknown  terrors  alone,  no  joust  with 
death ! 

Walvis  Bay  appeared  on  the  sk)line  and  very  shortly  after- 
wards we  touched  down  on  the  Swakopmund  aerodrome,  a  few 
miles  outside  the  town.  There  was  a  conveyance  waiting  to  take 
us  in  and  Charles  was  safely  placed  in  hospital  where  he  received 
every  care  and  attention  to  put  him  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

We  were  deeply  grateful  to  the  Administration  for  its  won- 
derful response  to  our  great  need  at  Luderitz  and  to  Mr.  Round 
for  his  despatch  and  care  and  kindness  in  our  trouble.  Within 
hours  of  SareFs  phone  call,  all  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
plane  to  fly  down  to  us  and  convey  Charles  to  Swakopmund, 
a  nurse  accompanied  Mr.  Round,  and  transport  was  ready 
for  us  when  we  arrived.   I  wonder  if  we'd  have  found  such 
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kindness  and  consideration  anywhere  else  but  in  South  West 
Africa. 

Later  that  afternoon  I  returned  with  the  little  plane  to  \Vind- 
hoek  in  order  to  get  clothing  for  us,  since  we  had  been  unable 
to  bring  more  than  a  few  necessities  for  Charles.  The  plane  held 
no  fear  for  me  now  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  that  trip  inland. 
Gone  were  the  waves  upon  waves  of  huge  sanddunes  stretching 
far  out  of  sight  to  the  east,  with  the  grey,  calm-appearing  Atlan- 
tic on  our  left.  Now  the  desert  was  flat  with  ranges  of  moun- 
tains edging  the  very  distant  skyline;  the  Brandberg  northwards, 
the  Auas  and  Eros  guarding  Windhoek  and  in  the  south  the 
Gamsberg;  the  dunes  of  the  Namib  away  on  our  right  looked 
like  the  ripple  marks  left  by  the  receding  tide  on  the  sands  of  the 
beach. 

We  passed  over  the  Swakop  River  as  it  wound  out  of  the 
higher  countr)-  into  the  desert,  and  to  me  it  looked  frightening, 
menacing.  Lining  either  bank  of  the  dry,  sandy  river  and  extend- 
ing far  into  the  desert,  countless  barren  hills  —  the  result  of 
aeons-ago  erosion  on  a  vast  scale  —  huddled  close  together  and 
presented  to  our  downward  gaze  a  terrifying  sight  of  monstrous 
sharp-pointed  teeth.  It  was  a  relief  to  see  the  rounded  shoulders 
and  deeply  inclined  kloofs  of  the  Khomas  Hoogland  appear  in 
light  and  shadow  in  the  dying  daylight  on  our  right,  and  the 
\alley  to  the  north  still  glowing  golden  where  no  shadows  fell 
across  its  grassy  floor. 

We  circled  Windhoek  aerodrome  and  as  we  glided  down  it 
suddenly  came  to  me  that  I  had  not  been  air-sick  and  had  taken 
nothing  to  counteract  it!  My  first  flight  had  been  a  wonderful 
success  in  spite  of  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  it  and  again 
today  I  say  thank  you  to  Mr.  Round  for  his  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness  to  Charles  and  me. 

With  the  necessary  suitcases  of  clothes,  I  returned  to  Swa- 
kopmund  by  the  slow  train,  painfully  slow  after  the  exciting 
hop  across  the  desert  in  Mr.  Round's  plane.  The  time  of  depar- 
ture was  eleven  p.m.  though  I  had  retired  earlier  than  that,  but 
about  midnight  an  ugly  beetlelike  creature  joined  me  in  the 
compartment  and  quite  ruined  what  could  ha\e  been  a  restful 
night. 
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Karibib  was  reached  in  the  early  morning:  a  pleasant  little 
town  where  the  railway  track  runs  down  its  main  street.  Long 
ago  when  the  workshops  were  there  and  the  Territory's  rail 
transport  was  developing,  a  bright  future  seemed  assured,  but 
then  the  yards  were  moved  to  Usakos,  nineteen  miles  away,  and 
Karibib's  prospects  died. 

Later  in  the  morning  a  young  woman  came  into  my  com- 
partment and  was  most  entertaining  with  her  knowledge  of  that 
part  of  the  desert  we  were  now  traversing.  When  we  stopped  at 
a  siding  in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  she  pointed  to  a  railway 
cottage : 

"Do  you  see  that  house?  \Ve  lived  there  once  and  it's  haunted. 
None  of  our  family  saw  the  ghost  but  we  all  heard  it;  our  dog 
especially  was  very  unhappy.  Mostly  on  bright  nights,  though 
it  happened  other  times  too,  the  gate  would  be  banged  open  and 
heavy  footsteps  come  up  the  cement  pathway  and  on  to  the 
stoep.  Then  instead  of  going  to  the  door,  the  ghost  would  tramp 
to  the  right  there  —  see  the  little  cupboard  arrangement  on  the 
wall  at  the  side?  —  and  the  sound  would  vanish  at  that  spot. 
It  wasn't  a  case  of  imagination.  One  night  one  of  the  gangers 
slept  on  the  stoep  underneath  the  cupboard  and  the  approaching 
footsteps  woke  him.  He  said  he  saw  a  soldier  come  towards  his 
bed,  walk  through  it  and  into  the  wall!  He  nearly  died  of  fright; 
woke  us  all  up,  moved  into  the  house  and  never  stayed  with  us 
again.  He  told  all  his  mates  about  the  ghost  and  none  of  them 
would  ever  come  either.  But  we  only  heard  the  footsteps  and 
have  no  idea  what  it  was  nor  why  it  came." 

Soon  we  were  passing  Gross  Spitzkop,  the  sharp  summited 
mountain  which  dominates  that  part  of  the  desert  and,  it  is 
said,  on  those  rare  clear  days  can  be  seen  by  the  ships  at  sea. 
Charles  and  I  had  been  there  by  road  but  we  never  managed 
to  get  to  the  caves  where  the  bushman  paintings  are.  Spitzkop 
was  something  of  a  treasure  house,  for  many  kinds  of  precious 
and  semi-precious  stones  were  picked  up  there  and  are  still 
found  though  not  as  plentifullv  as  when  this  was  first  discovered. 
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The  Hcliodor,  "bottled  sunshine",  is  found  only  in  that  vicinity 
and  Charles  considers  it  more  beautiful  than  the  diamond  ■ —  it 
has  a  lovely  clear,  transparent  gold  colour. 

At  last  it  was  early  afternoon,  and  Swakopmund,  cool  after 
the  burning  desert  crossing,  came  up  out  of  the  whitish  sands, 
flanked  by  its  red  dunes  and  the  grey  swells  of  the  Atlantic. 


lo: 


10 
THE  PETRIFIED  FOREST  AND  THE  "WHITE  LADY" 

On  our  return  home  from  one  of  our  sojourns  in  the  district, 
we  found  Totum  in  trouble. 

Months  earlier  he  had  taken  up  Big  Business  as  a  sideline  and 
to  start  with,  had  invested  in  a  camera.  He  took  snaps  of  his 
friends  —  and  enemies  too,  no  doubt,  for  Totum  never  allowed 
anything  to  stand  in  his  way  where  profit  was  involved  —  and 
he  retailed  copies  of  these  photographs  at  one  and  sixpence 
each.  He  did  very  well  at  first,  until  his  supply  of  subjects  ran 
out,  and  incidentally  others  followed  his  example  depriving  him 
of  the  monopoly  he  had  enjoyed  for  nearly  a  year.  Then  he 
turned  to  crime!  We  never  found  him  out,  neither  did  the 
police,  though  it  was  suspected  by  everyone.  He  brewed  and 
sold  beer!  Our  many  absences  from  home  probably  aided  him 
in  this  venture  but  nevertheless,  where  he  kept  the  fermenting 
mixture  was  always  a  mystery,  and  consequently  the  old  villain 
was  never  trapped.  We  were  glad  of  that  for  we  should  have 
been  very  sad  to  lose  him. 

"Don't  you  ever  start  beer  trading,"  Charles  told  him  on 
frequent  occasions. 

"No,  no,  Basic!"  protested  our  Totum  virtuously,  in  the  tone 
of  T  would  never  do  such  a  thing !' 

The  stream  of  relatives  and  friends  visiting  him  swelled  con- 
siderably in  the  months  succeeding  the  camera  trade  and  when 
we  questioned  him,  he  always  had  the  very  best  of  reasons  for 
his  obvious  popularity.  We  didn't  know  it  but  his  savings 
accumulated  with  remarkable  speed  and  this  fact  was  brought 
to  our  notice  on  our  return  home  in  February. 

Early  one  afternoon  I  saw  him  digging  near  his  room,  and 
called  to  tell  him  that  there  could  be  no  garden  close  to  any  of 
the  walls.  No,  he  wasn't  going  to  make  a  garden,  and  I  therefore 
left  him  to  his  apparently  aimless  pastime.  Later  Charles  found 
him  sitting  dejectedly  outside  his  room. 

"What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  you?  Are  you  sick?" 

"No,  Basic.  I'm  very  good." 
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"Then  don't  forget  to  shui  the  gate."  Charles  walked  away 
but  Totum's  usual  cheerful  grin  had  not  appeared,  therefore 
he  returned  to  ask  again  what  was  the  matter. 

"It's  my  money,  Basie." 

"What  about  your  money,  has  it  been  stolen?" 

"No,  Basie,  look!"  And  he  placed  a  damp-looking  petty 
cash  box  in  Charles'  hands.  When  it  was  opened,  there  was 
revealed  a  soggy  mass  of  banknotes ! 

"Where  did  you  get  these?"  asked  his  surprised  master. 

"They're  mine,  Basie,  From  the  cameras  and  other  things." 
He  looked  a  bit  uncomfortable,  for  if  Basie  asked  him  what 
were  the  other  things,  he'd  have  to  think  quickly.  Charles  was, 
however,  wise  to  the  workings  of  Totum's  mind  and  knowing 
that  he  would  sidestep  the  question  and  lie  unashamedly,  he 
passed  on  to  how  the  money  had  got  into  such  a  state. 

"Well,  Basie,  I  wanted  to  keep  it  safe,  and  I  buried  it  here 
outside  my  room,  but  the  rain  has  got  in  through  those  little  holes 
and  now  I  can't  take  the  notes  apart!" 

"So  I  see!  You  know,  Totum,  I've  seen  some  stupid  things, 
but,  you  idiot,  this  beats  everything.  Why  didn't  you  put  your 
inonc)  in  the  bank  or  the  post  office?''  But  for  some  reason  or 
other  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  natives  to  trust  their  money 
out  of  their  own  hands,  and  Totum  was  no  exception. 

"Well,  will  you  let  me  take  this  box  of  cash  awa\  and  I'll 
see  what  I  can  do  with  it?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Basie,  but  I  think  it's  all  no  good  now." 

Since  I  had  more  time,  the  task  fell  to  me  and  took  two  days 
of  very  careful  and  trying  work  to  separate  those  notes;  all  of 
them  were  unusable  but  in  every  case  I  managed  to  sa\e  the 
two  pieces  of  each  note  with  the  numbers  printed  on  them, 
though  the  centres  of  many  were  firmly  glued  to  their  neigh- 
bours and  the  top  ones  fell  to  small  pieces  as  I  tried  to  separate 
them.  There  were  some  ten  shillings,  many  pounds  and  quite 
a  few  fixe  pound  notes,  and  the  total  was  well  o\er  fifty  pounds; 
in  addition  he  still  had  a  few  pounds  in  rather  mildc\\ed  silver 
and  copper  coins. 

Charles  now  had  the  task  of  exchanging  the  damaged  money 
which  entailed  a  visit  to  e\ery  bank:    Barclays,  Standard  and 
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Volkskas,  and  if  there  had  been  a  branch  of  the  Reserve  Bank 
then,  he'd  have  had  to  call  there  also.  Totum  thought  Charles 
had  worked  a  miracle  when  he  brought  the  new  notes  back  to 
him,  but  now  Basic  insisted  that  the  money  be  placed  in  the 
Post  Office  and  next  day  Totum  strutted  around  proudly  dis- 
playing his  passbook  to  all  and  sundry.  I  have  an  idea  that 
shortly  after,  he  withdrew  five  pounds  just  to  see  whether  he 
could  really  get  it  back  when  he  wanted  it!  He  could  neither 
read  nor  write  but  he  could  sign  his  name;  and  I  think  he  really 
trusted  only  one  man  and  that  was  Charles. 

We  spent  a  short  while  at  Outjo  on  official  business;  daily 
the  wind  blew  and  the  dust  seeped  into  everything  and  on  our 
last  evening  there  we  decided  to  celebrate  our  departure;  the 
people  whose  lives  Charles  and  his  lads  plagued  were  only  too 
pleased  to  celebrate  our  departure  also !  I  did  not  join  the  official 
party  but  had  a  spot  with  friends  earlier  and,  though  the  lads 
really  made  a  night  of  it,  Charles  and  I  went  to  bed  early  —  by 
design  because  the  next  day  we  intended  visiting  the  Petrified 
Forest  and  later  if  possible,  the  Brandberg  by  a  very  wide 
detour  on  our  way  to  Karibib. 

At  dinner  everyone  was  rather  happy  and  devil-may-care, 
and  when  Bill  unwittingly  dropped  the  keys  of  our  car  as  he 
left  the  diningroom,  we  picked  them  up  and  said  nothing.  Poor 
Bill!  he  was  in  a  real  dither  when  later  he  discovered  his  loss 
and  no  one  could  give  him  any  idea  as  to  where  to  search. 
He  was  a  very  worried  lad  when  at  last  he  appealed  to  us; 
first  we  pretended  no  knowledge  of  the  missing  keys  but  then 
Charles  felt  too  sorry  for  him  to  tease  him  further  and  told  where 
we  had  found  them.  Old  Bill  was  so  relieved  that  he  promptly 
dashed  out  to  the  others  and  took  a  couple  more  spots  to  calm 
his  sadly  overtaxed  nerves!  Consequently  he  had  such  a 
thick  head  on  the  morrow  that  he  was  unable  to  assist  with  the 
driving  as  was  his  custom  whenever  we  went  on  a  long  trip  such 
as  we  understood  this  one  to  be. 

We  were  very  happy  to  leave  windy,  dusty  Outjo  and  soon 
we  were  on  the  northerly  road  to  Fransfontein.  The  country- 
side was  bushy  and  dry,  no  grass,  and  few  trees  apart  from  those 
in  the  sandy  river  beds;  of  these,  some  of  the  thorn  trees  were 
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in  flower  and  I(j(jkcd  like  cherry  trees,  a  mass  of  white;  there 
were  a  very  few  yellow  blossoms  too,  but  on  the  whole  it  was 
just  bush  country,  flat  and  uninteresting. 

Jaysee,  Bill  and  Fred  were  unwontedly  quiet  at  the  back  and 
all  grinned  rather  sheepishly  when  Charles  teased  them  about 
their  "fat  heads";  we  knew  none  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of 
celebrating  and  accordingly  were  unaccustomed  to  the  "morning 
after"  feeling  and  how  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Eventually  we  reached  hilly  country  and  after  skirting  the 
shoulder  of  a  hill,  came  upon  a  scattered  collection  of  shim- 
mering buildings  set  on  a  rise  above  a  wide,  drab-looking  valley : 
this  was  Fransfontein.  The  men  took  themselves  off  to  inves- 
tigate, and  I  employed  the  time  in  taking  snapshots  of  the  police 
post  and  the  valley. 

The  sergeant  insisted  that  we  come  in  for  coffee  and  wanted 
his  wife  to  make  us  sandwiches  which  we  had  to  beg  him  not 
to  do;  and  then  later  again  we  nearly  offended  him  by  refusing 
to  take  along  a  great  mass  of  roasted  mutton  for  our  lunch. 
Iwerywhere  we  went  in  our  journeying  around  South  West 
Africa  we  were  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  hospitality  of  the 
inhabitants  and  particularly  those  far  out  in  the  bundu.  The 
men  especially  are  lonely,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  the  chance  of 
meeting  their  fellows  from  parts  nearer  the  towns  and  cities 
cheered  them  up  and  to  some  degree  made  the  day  for  them. 
They  became  chatty  and  informative,  besides  wanting  to  know 
all  that  was  happening  in  Windhoek  and  what  the  Administra- 
tion was  doing  about  everything,  including  things  in  which  they 
were  not  really  interested.  It  was  always  rather  a  battle  to  get 
away,  though  in  this  case  the  sergeant  was  not  in  the  same 
position  as  many  men  far  out  in  the  blue,  for  he  had  a  large 
family  and  there  were  other  people  nearby,  such  as  the  store 
folk,  and  of  course  the  many  farmers  in  the  surrounding 
district.  Maybe  they  had  all  heard  his  stories  many  times  before 
and  we  were  a  new  and  appreciative  audience.  However,  we 
e\entually  got  away,  happily  ^v•ithout  the  mutton,  but  ^vith  a 
police  guide  to  put  us  on  the  right  track  when  we  came  to 
the  crossroads. 

We  had  been  able  to  fill  up  our  petrol  tank  at  the  store  and 
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Jaysee  bought  himself  a  fine  hunting  knife,  though  how  he  had 
been  able  to  find  it  in  all  that  jumble  in  the  general  dealer's 
massed  merchandise  quite  puzzled  me. 

From  the  crossroads  the  track  wound  in  more  or  less  a  general 
north-westerly  direction  into  the  Kaokoveld,  a  dry  barren 
stretch  of  country  where  the  farms  are  on  an  average  of  twelve 
miles  apart  and  where  sheep  thrive  —  on  what,  is  difficult  to 
see  —  but  cattle,  having  more  sense,  do  not.  Twenty  miles  from 
Fransfontein  a  tiny  house  appeared,  set  on  a  low  eminence  with 
an  open  view  of  the  surrounding  countryside  — •  a  view  which 
would  have  driven  me  out  of  my  mind  in  less  than  a  year. 

There  was  nothing  to  see  but  light-coloured  sandy  wastes 
studded  with  little  tufts  of  grass  or  shrubby  growth  on  which  the 
sheep  apparently  graze,  bare  hillocks  in  the  background  and 
far,  far  away  some  mountains  which  distance  robbed  of  any 
beauty  they  might  have. 

We  enquired  from  the  owners  of  the  house  for  the  road  to- 
the  next  farm  on  the  way  to  the  Petrified  Forest;  but  then  had 
to  refuse  their  invitation  to  coffee  for  we  just  could  not  cope 
with  any  more.  In  any  case,  we  were  wanting  to  get  to  our 
destination  early  to  give  us  time  to  wander  around  leisurely 
and  see  everything  before  the  sun  set.  At  least  that  is  what 
Charles  and  I  wanted  to  do,  the  lads  might  have  had  other 
preferences  in  \iew  of  their  headaches,  but  as  each  one  settled 
down  to  forty  winks  whenever  he  had  the  chance,  we  were 
hoping  that  by  the  time  we  reached  the  Forest  they  would  all 
be  over  their  party  and  ready  to  sit  up  and  take  notice  again. 
I  didn't  like  one  jot  the  close-up  view  I  had  of  three  wee 
karakul  lambs  which  had  just  been  slaughtered  for  their  pelts; 
Charles  inadvertently  stopped  the  car  with  the  bodies  next  to 
my  side  and  I  looked  down  to  see  what  we  had,  as  I  thought, 
knocked  over.  It  wrung  my  heart  to  see  those  lovely  Little  things 
lying  dead. 

On,  on  over  undulating,  dry  countryside;  thorn  bushes  looked 
dead,  and  scanty  brown  tufts  of  grass  were  scattered  patchily 
o\er  the  yellowish  earth.  But  we  were  quite  astounded  to  dis- 
cover that  in  this  far-lying  district  of  the  Kaokoveld  there  were 
hundreds  of  Welwitschia  plants.  They  were  everywhere,  even 
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in  the  road,  and  \vc  stopped  to  investigate  and  take  pictures  of 
them;  some  were  quite  big  though  not  of  the  size  of  those  in  the 
Flats  in  the  Namib  Desert,  and  there  were  seeds  and  pods  and 
even  dead  flowers. 

After  further  enquiries,  we  at  last  reached  the  farm  adjoining 
the  Forest  and  once  more  we  had  to  come  in  and  have  coffee. 
This  done,  the  farmer  packed  the  lads  in  his  car  and  away  we 
all  went  to  see  the  Stone  Trees,  which  lay  in  a  flat  valley  almost 
encompassed  by  high  hills.  Fm  not  sure  even  now  what  I  really 
expected  to  see  and  Bill  also  had  different  ideas  concerning 
the  appearance  of  a  petrified  forest.  When  I  mentioned  this,  the 
others  all  laughed  at  me : 

''What  did  you  think  you'd  see,  the  trees  still  all  standing 
up?"  they  asked. 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  expect  just  myriads  and  myriads 
of  pieces.  And  in  any  case,  possibly  you  people  thought  the 
same  but  are  too  ashamed  to  say  so !"  I  countered. 

"Ha,  ha!"  very  knowledgeably,  was  all  the  response  I  got. 

There  were  most  interesting  pieces  of  trees  to  be  seen,  the 
graining,  the  core  and  the  bark  all  clearly  visible;  the  cracks  and 
weathering  common  to  all  growing  trees,  the  pretty  pink  and 
gold  colours  of  smooth-planed  timber,  and  the  rings  encircling 
the  core;  it  was  all  so  real;  only  when  handled  did  one  realise 
that  these  pieces  were  fossilised  —  the  weight  and  feel  so  unlike 
wood ! 

"Never  mind  the  pieces,"  remarked  our  farmer  smiling,  "FU 
show  you  a  whole  tree.  LTnfortunately  it's  not  standing  up  but 
still  you  can  see  how  tall  it  was  and  get  some  idea  of  what  it 
looked  like." 

Off  we  went  and  were  shown  one  of  a  length  of  a  hundred  and 
forty-seven  feet  above  ground  and  more  of  it  still  lay  under  the 
soil.  It  is  broken,  chipped  and  weather-worn  but  without  doubt 
it  is  all  one  tree.  We  saw  others  not  quite  as  tall,  but  the  largest 
of  all  we  were  told,  though  unfortunately  we  didn't  see,  measures 
two  hundred  and  twehe  feet,  proving  that  this  must  have  been 
a  magnificent  forest  in  those  days  so  very  long  ago  when  fresh 
breezes  stirred  their  green  foliage  and  strange  creatures 
wandered   browsing  among  their  tender  new  leaves  or  rested 
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beneath  their  shady  branches.  They  probably  never  knew  the 
birds  we  know  nor  the  common  animals  of  our  present  age 
for  we  were  told  that  these  trees  flourished  two  hundred  million 
years  ago ! 

"Can  you  think  of  that  age?"  I  asked  Bill  who  was  walking 
beside  me  as  we  wandered  from  tree  to  tree.  "It  seems  quite 
impossible  for  anything  to  be  so  old;  my  mind  just  won't  grasp 
so  many  years!" 

"Nor  mine,"  he  answered,  "in  fact,  my  mind  doesn't  want 


A   treetrunk   in   the  Petrified  Forest  of  the  Kaokoveld 


to  grasp  anything  this  afternoon;  it  feels  all  woolly!"  Poor  Bill! 
he  could  always  enjoy  a  party  but  not  when  the  'spots'  ran 
high. 

We  were  shown  short  thick  pieces  of  tree  trunk  with  an  end 
lying  on  the  edge  of  a  low  precipice;  one  with  stone  roots 
exposed  where  the  bank  had  washed  away;  and  scraps  of  what 
is  thought  to  be  petrified  gum  and  seed  pods  or  cones. 

Our  farmer  took  us  to  the  foot  of  a  whitish  cliff  which 
looked  as  though  a  spring  had  once  flowed  from  near  its  base. 
Here  in  the  shade  we  all  rested  a  short  while  and  I  couldn't 
resist  the  temptation  to  take  a  picture  of  our  party:  Charles  and 
our  farmer  stood  conversing,  Jaysee  leant  against  the  cliff  wall 
and  Bill  against  the  bank  with  his  eyes  closed,  while  Fred  sat  on 
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a  large  stone,  elbows  on  knees,  head  in  hands,  looking  the 
picture  of  dejection.  Luckily  I  couldn't  see  myself  for  I  was 
very  tired  too,  and  probably  would  have  rivalled  Fred  for  his 
place  as  the  best  slumper ! 

We  had  walked  a  few  miles  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
and  the  heat  in  the  valley  was  truly  excessive;  my  nose  felt 
i)looming  and  could  possibly  have  cheered  a  winter's  night  had 
that  been  needed!  We  still  had  to  go  quite  a  distance  to  return 
to  where  we  knew  a  large  cask  of  water  awaited  us,  and  as 
soon  as  the  farmer  remarked  that  we  should  be  returning  to 
the  house.  Bill  and  I  set  off  as  fast  as  we  could  for  the  car  which 
was  shining  and  glinting  in  the  shimmering  heat  wa\es  across 
the  valley.  The  others  stopped  here  and  there  to  see  bits  of  trees 
but  we  two  had  only  one  thought  now:  to  get  at  that  water! 
And  how  delicious  it  was !  Cool  and  wet ! 

On  the  way  I  saw  a  beautiful  stone-age  hammcrlike  tool 
which  I  picked  up  to  show  the  others  but  Bill,  who  was  carrying 
it  for  me,  unfortunately  dropped  it  on  a  tree  trunk  and  the 
tool  broke  in  two  places,  quite  ruining  its  lovely  shape. 

We  dawdled  around  the  cars,  drinking  until  the  jar  was 
nearly  empty,  discussing  all  we  had  seen,  but  it  was  Bill  who 
really  sent  us  away  from  the  valley  with  his  remark : 

"Do  you  know  what  I  thought  when  we  first  came  into  this 
place  and  I  saw  all  those  pieces  of  wood?  —  Well,  if  I'm  not 
back  in  the  jail  yard  where  they  cut  up  the  firewood  lea\'ing  all 
the  chips  lying  about  to  be  collected  later !'' 

Returned  to  the  house  we  had  more  coffee  —  I  began  to 
wonder  if  by  this  time  my  complexion  were  not  perhaps  taking 
on  a  sallow  hue,  for  ne\er  have  I  drunk  so  many  cups  of  coffee 
in  one  day!  Charles  enquired  whether  the  farmer  could  direct 
us  to  the  Brandberg  where  we  wanted  to  see  the  Rock  Paintings. 

He  replied:  "You  know,  I've  never  seen  them  either  and 
should  like  to  go  along  with  you.  I  know  my  brother  at  the 
next  farm  would  also  wish  to  join  us,  therefore  I  suggest  that 
we  take  our  car  and  guide  you  to  the  Brandberg  and  we  can 
all  see  the  'White  Lady'  together." 

Everyone  was  \'ery  pleased  with  such  an  arrangement  for 
we  knew  right  well  how  easy  it  is  to  get  lost    in    that    barren 
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countn'. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  though,"  our  host  continued,  "we 
have  to  be  back  here  within  thirty-six  hours  because  there  is  a 
big  deal  coming  up  which  interests  us.  I  suggest  we  drive  well 
into  the  night  which  will  enable  us  to  reach  the  Brandberg 
tomorrow  morning  —  it  is  quite  a  long  way  from  here  through 
the  Kaokoveld  and  then  across  the  desert,  much  further  than 
the  usual  way  from  Omaruru  and  through  the  Okambahe 
Native  Reserve  —  we  can  sleep  near  the  edge  of  the  desert,  then 
it  won't  be  so  far  to  go  in  the  morning.  After  seeing  the  paint- 
ings you  can  carry  on  to  Omaruru,  and  we  will  attend  to  some 
sheep  business  we  have  in  the  district  and  be  home  here  by 
midnight  or  thereabouts.  How  will  that  be?" 

It  wasn't  as  welcome  a  suggestion  as  we  could  have  wished, 
for  Charles  had  already  had  a  long  day's  driving,  a  strenuous 
walk  in  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  and  was  now  faced  with 
about  four  hours  further  driving  over  unknown  difficult  roads 
or  tracks  in  the  darkness.  We  knew  that  Bill's  head  was  still 
worrying  him  and  felt  that  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  put  him  at  the 
wheel.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  agree;  we  really  wanted 
the  young  farmers  to  go  with  us,  both  for  company  and  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  route  to  the  Brandberg,  and  thus  it  was 
arranged. 

Brother  had  to  be  told  and  we  waited  for  him  to  join  us 
which  was  not  till  after  sundown;  in  the  meantime  we  had  left 
the  farm  as  we  didn't  wish  to  inconvenience  the  farmer's 
young  wife  who  couldn't  be  expected  to  welcome  the  mooning 
around  of  five  adults  in  the  middle  of  her  preparations  for  the 
children's  supper  and  bed.  When  the  brothers'  car  arrived, 
Jaysee  and  Fred  were  taken  with  them  while  Bill  stayed  with 
us  ^ —  3.  very  good  arrangement,  for  Abbie  was  carrying  a  lot 
of  luggage,  petrol,  water,  food  and  the  three  of  us,  over  what 
was  promised  to  be  a  very  difficult  road. 

Now  it  was  dark  and  it  became  something  of  a  nightmare 
for  us  who  had  to  follow  the  guiding  car;  too  near,  we  were 
choked  with  dust  and  the  road  surface  became  invisible;  too 
far  and  the  leading  car  vanished  with  the  winding  of  the  track. 
First  we  called  at  the  farmer's  father's  house  to  borrow  a  rifle 
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—  "In  case  we  meet  any  leopards  in  the  Brandberg!'"  explained 
our  host;  which  immediately  started  me  off  imagining  things 
in  the  darkness,  not  that  my  fears  engendered  any  sympathy,  far 
from  it,  but  they  were  there  all  the  same ! 

Then  on  again  into  the  eerie  darkness  and  absolute  silence! 
There  was  no  moon,  but  the  jagged  outlines  of  rocky  hilLs  were 
etched  against  a  starry  sky,  and  trees  and  bush  stood  out  as 
darker  shadows  in  the  faintly  luminous  starlight.  Our  twin 
streams  of  light  exaggerated  the  depth  of  dongas,  doubled  the 
size  of  boulders  beside  the  track,  and  danced  across  the  sandy 
bush-strewn  plains  as  we  twisted  and  turned  along  that  winding 
road ;  and  through  it  all  we  saw  nothing  but  two  rats !  E\en  the 
usual  party-going  hare  was  absent!  Twice  in  the  meandering 
of  the  track  wc  took  the  wrong  turning,  only  realising  this  when 
we  saw  the  lights  of  the  other  car  flashing  away  to  our  right 
when  ours  showed  up  the  track  going  off  to  the  left!  To  correct 
this,  meant  getting  all  in\olved  with  turning  into  boulders  and 
bush,  perhaps  even  sticking  in  the  soft  sand  beside  the  road. 
However  we  experienced  no  such  trouble  on  those  two  occasions 
and  thereafter  our  guiding  car  waited  for  us  at  the  crossroads 
whenever  the  track  took  a  mischievous  turn  along  some  faint 
by-way. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  made  a  campfire  near  a  little  company  of 
trees  on  a  pan,  grilled  the  boerewors  and  made  tea.  This  last 
was  a  dehghtful  change  from  all  the  coffee,  though  I'm  not  so 
sure  that  the  Kaokoveld  brothers  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  we  did. 
I  was  shocked  when  I  took  the  butter  jar  out  of  the  picnic  case; 
how  it  had  suffered!  The  long  wait  at  the  Forest  had  been 
too  much  for  it  and  now  it  was  oil!  We  had  our  rolls  dry  but 
that  mattered  little;  it  was  a  delicious  supper  and  the  camp 
was  sheer  delight:  the  big  fire  shedding  dancing  light  around, 
the  trees  ringing  us  about  like  quiet  watchers,  and  the  deep, 
deep  darkness  beyond.  The  only  sounds  were  those  of  the  fire 
and  those  we  made  ourselves.  The  only  life  and  movement  in 
all  that  wide  expanse  seemed  to  be  the  se\en  humans  chatting 
and  laughing  around  the  darting  flames  of  the  campfire. 

Our  farmer  told  us  of  their  hunting  trips  in  the  distant 
reaches  of  the  Territory,  and  with  e\ery  incident  he  appealed 
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to  his  brother  for  verification  of  distance,  or  mileage,  or  time. 
As  Brother  stuttered,  he  had  some  difficulty  when  replying,  but 
finally,  and  much  to  our  amusement,  he  invariably  contradicted 
the  figure  given  by  the  speaker.  The  farmer  accepted  the  cor- 
rection every  time  without  question  or  argument,  and  as  though 
by  pre-arrangement  again  referred  to  his  brother  when  next 
figures  were  quoted,  well  knowing  that  they  would  be  corrected 
■once  more.  We  all  enjoyed  this  little  by-play,  this  dual  story- 
telling, for  the  brothers  were  a  charming  pair  and  had  not 
devoted  all  their  time  to  dull  karakul  farming. 

Too  soon  it  was  time  to  move  from  our  cheery  camp.  We 
packed  up  and  set  off  again  for  mile  after  weary  mile;  I  cannot 
sleep  in  a  moving  car,  but  Bill  really  made  up  for  his  late  night 
and  long  walk  of  the  afternoon.  Charles  drove  steadily  on 
through  the  darkness,  ploughing  through  soft,  sandy  tracks, 
down  into  dongas  and  up  the  other  side  while  our  car  lights 
streaked  across  the  velvet  sky  then  levelled  again  to  pick  out 
solitary  brooding  trees  or  the  will-'o-the-wisp  tail  lights  of  our 
guiding  party. 

The  brothers  roused  a  recently  married  couple  whom  they 
knew  slightly  to  enquire  whether  we  were  still  on  the  right  road; 
they  were  living  in  a  tent  and  I'm  sure  they  thought  we  were  all 
quite  insane  travelling  through  that  district  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night.  When  we  woke  another  resident  of  the  Kaokoveld 
who  resided  in  a  reed  hut,  I  really  decided  that  all  these  people 
were  even  more  misguided  than  we.  How  could  these  men  and 
women  live  year  in  and  year  out  under  such  primitive  condi- 
tions ! 

"They  make  lots  of  money,  my  dear,"  I  was  cynically  told, 
"much  more  than  you  or  I  will  ever  possess,  so  what  difference 
does  it  make  if  life  is  hard  at  first  provided  you  know  that  it's 
going  to  be  mighty  pleasant  a  httle  later  on !" 

We  now  came  to  wide  open  spaces  where  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  at  all  for  the  lights  to  pick  out,  until  all  of  a  sudden  I 
noticed  groups  of  huge  objects  to  one  side  of  us. 

"Charles!"  I  whispered  with  fright,  "be  careful!  We  seem  to 
be  surrounded  by  elephants!  I  do  hope  they  don't  turn  nasty." 
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Charles  slowed  down  and  glanced  quickly  about  him.  "Are 
they  elephants?  They  look  strange;  can't  see  anything  but  bodies; 
wait,  there  are  some  more,  in  the  lights  — "  And  then  he  laughed : 
■'Mutt  that  you  are;  those  are  melkbos!"  Indeed  it  was,  but 
the  biggest  melkbos  we'd  ever  seen;  the  next  day  we  took  snap- 
shots of  some  similar  in  size,  growing  deeper  in  the  desert,  and 
monster  bushes  they  certainly  were.  Anyway,  they  had  given 
me  a  very  real  scare. 

About  midnight  our  party  settled  down  to  sleep  in  a  saucer- 
like depression  of  soft  sand:  Charles  and  I  in  our  car,  Bill  and 
Brother  in  the  latter's,  and  the  other  three  on  our  huge  car  sail 
between  the  vehicles.  Our  farmer  who  was  in  the  pink  of 
health,  took  off  nearly  all  hLs  clothes,  I  was  told,  but  the  rest 
of  us  found  it  too  chilly.  None  but  he  slept  well.  Charles  wa^^ 
overtired  and  cramped  on  the  back  seat;  Bill  got  himself  tied  in 
knots  with  the  steering  wheel  disturbing  Brother  who  was 
trying  to  rest  on  their  rear  seat;  and  Jaysee  and  Fred  were 
nearly  frozen  despite  the  fact  that  they  had  most  of  our  blanket"? 
as  well  as  their  own.  The  desert  gets  terribly  cold  during  the 
night  and  those  early  hours  of  the  morning  before  daybreak 
are  almost  freezing. 

We  all  got  up  very  early  and  gathered  round  the  campfire 
which  the  lads  had  made  to  try  and  warm  themselves.  After 
coffee  it  began  to  get  light  and  then  the  sun  rose. 

"Look  at  the  Brandberg!"  our  farmer  exclaimed.  The  range 
was  about  eighteen  miles  away  from  where  we  had  camped. 

We  had  been  told  that  the  Brandberg  was  so  named  because 
of  its  appearance  when  the  early  morning  sun  strikes  across  its 
vast  rocky  face.  And  there  it  was,  proving  to  us,  as  the  sun's  clear 
rays  swept  down  its  mighty  slopes,  that  Fire  Mountain  is  a  true 
descriptive  name.  First  the  peaks  were  tinted  with  a  shimmering 
crimson  which  spread  and  lightened  to  fiery  reds  and  dazzling 
gold  as  dawn's  grey  mists  fled  down  to  the  desert  before  the 
irresistible  shafts  of  the  rising  sun;  then  came  the  few  moments 
when  the  whole  mountain  blazed  with  flaming  light,  casting  a 
golden  halo  about  its  peaks  and  a  luminous  glow  upon  the 
purple  shadows  where  night  still  lingered  drowsily.  A  few 
moments   only  and  then   it  was  gone,   a   great   towering  sun- 
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drenched   mountain   had   given   an   unresponsive   land   its   daily 
glimpse  of  glory. 

The  Brandberg!  What  a  majestic,  massive  range  it  is,  rising 
sheer  out  of  the  flat  yellow  coloured  desert  to  a  height  of  eight 
and  a  half  thousand  feet  above  sealevel  at  its  highest  point,  and 
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the  nearer  we  approached  it  the  more  impressive  it  became. 
There  are  few  foothills  leading  up  to  the  range  and  those  few 
lie  close  against  the  heights  as  though  placed  there  to  serve  as 
stepping  stones.  A  fascinating  feature  is  that  near  the  north- 
eastern end  at  the  base  of  these  mountains  are  a  great  number  of 
very  small  conical  shaped  hillocks  of  piled-up  black  boulders  set 
in  and  beside  the  sandy  beds  of  lakes  and  rivers  of  an  age  lost  in 
time.  These  sombre,  ridiculously  dwarfed  hillocks  scattered 
about  in  the  yellow  sands  at  the  foot  of  the  light  and  dark  russet 
coloured  heights  serve  to  enhance  the  unreal  appearance  of  the 
range.  The  Brandberg  is  almost  entirely  sheer  rock  from  base  to 
summit;  in  many  places  a  smooth,  unbroken  rounded  face 
stretches  over  an  enormous  area,  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
adjoining  rock  and  apparently  unscaleable.  Some  sections  of  this 
have  the  appearance  of  evenly  solidified  lava  which  had  flowed 
down  the  side  in  a  thick  curling  mass,  but  the  colour  of  the  rock 
is  different  from  that  associated  with  lava,  and  there  do  not 
appear  to  be  any  craters  among  the  outer  peaks.  The  immensity 
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and  stark,  fantastic  grandeur  of  these  Brandbcrg  Mountains 
leave  one  breathless,  especially  when  viewed  from  some  miles 
away  where  we  stopped  to  enable  nic  to  take  snaps  of  the  range 
as  it  towered  above  the  surrounding  sandy  wastes. 

I  also  took  a  picture  of  the  giant  melkbos,  lording  it  (in  height) 
over  poor  Abbie  —  she  had  been  having  a  most  strenuous  time 
on  this  trip,  just  like  her  owner!  We  had  had  to  deflate  our  tyres 
to  negotiate  the  deep  sand  through  the  desert.  Apart  from  the 
melkbos  and  scanty  tufts  of  coarse  grass,  there  was  nothing  to 
see;  not  that  we  were  particularly  interested  in  much  else  besides 
the  Brandberg  and  the  prospect  before  us:  of  seeing  the  famous 
and  much  publicised  "\Vhite  Lady"  rock  painting. 

When  we  came  close  to  the  soft  sandy  bed  of  the  U'gaub  or 
Ugab  River,  as  it  is  now  known,  which  skirts  the  northern  and 
eastern  sides  of  the  range,  we  saw  some  native  shepherds  from 
whom  we  enquired  the  way  to  the  cave  of  the  paintings.  They 
knew  what  we  wanted  for  the  Abbe  Brueil  and  his  party  had 
been  there  more  than  once  and  stayed  some  time  in  the  course 
of  his  investigations  into  the  paintings  in  various  parts  of  the 
Brandberg;  besides  which  the  activities  of  the  South  West  Africa 
Administration  in  setting  up  the  protective  grid  around  the 
mouth  of  the  ca\c,  brought  the  "W^hite  Lady"  very  much  to  the 
notice  of  the  natives  of  the  district. 

They  pointed  to  the  only  break  we  could  see  in  the  \ast 
rocky  face  of  the  mountain:  a  wide  canyonlike  gorge  which 
seemed  to  extend  right  into  the  heart  of  the  range;  this  is  the 
Tsisab  Ravine.  Apparently  the  ra\ine  was  once  a  lo\ely  river 
but  long  before  the  paintings  were  ever  thought  of,  and  now, 
if  and  when  it  rains,  a  little  stream  must  run  there  for  the 
water  marks  along  its  rocky  sides  are  clearly  visible;  the  bed, 
where  not  sandy,  is  piled  high  with  rounded  water-Nvorn 
boulders.  Coarse  grass,  river  reeds  and  strange  thin-branched 
trees  grow  thereabouts  but  not  in  any  great  profusion.  Wc 
couldn't  go  into  the  gorge  with  the  cars;  and  from  the  mouth 
to  where  the  cave  is,  we  judged  to  be  a  distance  of  three  miles. 
Three  miles  of  sheer  hard  labour  as  we  very  soon  discovered ! 

We  all  started  off  in  high  spirits  following  the  siher  arrows 
which  had  been  painted  on  prominent  rocks  to  mark  the  way, 
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but  soon  it  became  merely  a  matter  of  clenching  one's  teeth  and 
battling!  Perhaps  it  was  the  aftermath  of  the  previous  forty- 
eight  hours  of  hectic  activity  and  wakefulness  which  now 
affected  us  on  this  walk  up  the  gorge  but  we  certainly  found  it 
a  very  exhausting  expedition.  The  blazing  sun  beat  down,  the 
rock  walls  reflected  the  shimmering  heat,  our  feet  sank  into  the 
soft  sand  or  we  clambered  over  and  slipped  down  rounded 
boulders  —  mostly  I  did  it  monkey-fashion:  on  all  fours!  — 
we  scrambled  along  the  sides  of  uneven  barriers  or  climbed  the 
banks  to  avoid  the  sharp  points  of  the  reeds.  And  all  the  time 
we  were  pestered  by  flies !  Myriads  of  the  wretched  insects !  And 
the  heat !  Not  a  breath  of  a  tiny  breeze !  Not  a  faint  mo\ement  of 
the  burning  air !  I  began  to  wonder  if  it  were  really  worth  it ! 

The  brothers  and  Bill  and  Fred  decided  that  they  could  not 
stay  with  us  at  my  pace.  Unfortunately  my  legs  cannot  cope 
with  the  length  of  their  strides,  and  they  fled  up  the  valley  as 
fast  as  they  could,  hoping  that  the  cave  of  the  "White  Lady" 
would  provide  them  with  some  much  needed  shade.  Unhappily 
for  him,  Charles  couldn't  leave  me  in  the  middle  of  the  gorge 
—  a  hungry  leopard  might  have  dined  off  me:  "He  would  have 
to  be  ravenous  to  make  such  a  mistake,  of  course,"  my  kindly 
spouse  informed  me  —  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  speed 
up  my  plodding  and  slithering.  Jaysee,  with  great  thoughtful- 
ness  and  discomfort  to  himself,  stayed  with  us;  he  carried  one 
of  the  rifles  and  as  he  said,  would  be  able  to  help  if  any  leopards 
came  snuffling  around.  There  are  numbers  of  these  animals 
in  the  mountains  and  we  had  seen  fresh  spoor  quite  near  the 
entrance  to  the  gorge.  About  halfway  we  rested  beneath  one  of 
the  very  few  thin  trees : 

"That  painting  will  have  to  be  really  good  to  make  up  for 
all  this,"  I  remarked  sourly,  as  I  hit  out  at  the  pesty  flies;  the 
men  were  mopping  their  brows  and  the  three  of  us  looked 
like  limp  old  rags.  On  again,  stumbling  in  the  heat,  sticky,  fly- 
tortured,  until  we  ran  out  of  horizontal  arrows  and  found  one 
set  on  the  top  of  an  enormous  boulder  and  pointing  straight 
upwards. 

"Oh,  no!"   I  complained,   "Surely  we  haven't  got  to  climb 
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lip  the  mountain  now!  That's  the  end  of  it;  I  know  I  just  can't 
do  it;  perhaps  later  on  after  a  long  rest." 

Jaysee  went  on  around  the  boulder,  but  re-appeared  almost 
immediately  calling:  "Come  on,  you  haven't  got  to  climb;  it's 
just  here." 

Up  the  little  incline,  round  the  boulder,  and  through  a 
narrow  defile  we  went  and  there  was  the  cave:  Maack's  Cave. 
A  gigantic  boulder  rests  upon  a  flat  rock  base  and  in  the  upward 
incline  of  this  boulder  is  a  shallow  rounded  cavity  upon  the 
upper  portion  of  which  is  the  painting.  At  the  mouth,  the  cave 
is  nearly  six  feet  high  and  the  base  from  grid  to  back  is  about 
the  same;  the  rear  and  roof  are  continuous  in  an  arc  shape  both 
horizontally  and  perpendicularly.  Huge  boulders  surround  the 
cave,  but  while  we  were  there  round  about  eleven  o'clock,  the 
sun  shone  brightly  down  upon  the  ochre-coloured  rock  base  in 
front  of  the  cavity  and  reflected  the  light  so  brilliantly  that  I 
was  able  to  take  snaps  of  the  painting  which  later  developed 
fairly  well  considering  the  subdued  light. 

Oddly  enough,  apart  from  ourseKes,  only  Jaysee  was 
impressed  with  the  "White  Lady",  the  others  perhaps  expected 
something  from  the  brush  of  an  early  B.  C.  century 
Gainsborough!  The  detail  in  the  ornaments  and  apparel  of  the 
"Lady"  is  very  unusual  —  I  loved  her  Juliet  cap  —  and  her 
little  nose  is  delightfully  shaped;  her  pursuer,  now  known  a^  the 
"Skeleton  Man",  puzzled  us  by  his  appearance,  as  did  some  of 
the  animals  with  two  human  legs  and  one  of  the  men  with 
an  animal  head,  which  must  be  that  described  as  the  "Crocodile 
Man".  One  of  the  figures  has  been  defaced  and  more  drawings 
of  buck  have  been  added  by  Bushmen  at  a  later  date,  but  there 
is  a  vast  difference  in  the  execution  of  the  work  of  the  original 
drawings  and  those  typical  of  Bushman  art.  The  human 
figures  range  from  sixteen  to  nearly  eighteen  inches  in  height, 
and  this  was  a  disappointment  to  the  brothers:  they  had  an 
idea  that  the  painting  was  very  much  bigger.  Charles  and  I 
were  most  intrigued  with  the  whole  procession  and  wished  we'd 
had  more  time  like  the  Abbe  to  camp  there  awhile  and  explore 
the  other  caves  to  see  the  paintings  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Brandberg.    We   were   too   tired   now   to   scramble   around   the 
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mountainside;  in  any  case  the  offices  at  Karibib  and  further 
along  awaited  the  men's  attention  and  we  still  had  to  get  there 
and  recuperate  after  our  hectic  weekend. 

The  road  back  to  the  car  is  best  forgotten  for  it  was  a  night- 
mare of  heat  and  discomfort.  I  tied  a  thin  scarf  over  my  head  to 
keep  the  flies  away  from  my  face  but  the  ravine  must  certainly 
have  sounded  with  my  other  complaints.  If  ever  Charles 
regretted  bringing  me  on  a  sightseeing  trip,  he  came  nearest  to  it 
this  time,  I  fancy.  Fortunately  the  others  didn't  hear  me,  for  they 
just  couldn't  face  that  return  journey  at  my  speed  and  off  they 
dashed  in  a  'do  or  die'  attempt  to  reach  the  cars  as  soon  as 
possible;  they  couldn't  have  worried  less  if  I  had  been  gobbled 
up  by  a  tiger,  and  to  tell  the  truth  we  didn't  give  these  beasts  a 
thought  either,  so  very  unhappy  and  weary  were  we!  Perhaps 
there  is  a  better  pathway  to  follow  to  Maack's  Cave,  but  if  that's 
the  case  we  missed  it.  When  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  ravine 
the  brothers  had  gone  leaving  messages  of  good  wishes  and 
"tot  siens";  our  three  lads  had  crawled  well  under  old  Abbie 
taking  advantage  of  the  only  bit  of  shade  in  all  that  wide  sun- 
scorched  plain. 

We  now  took  the  nearer  clearly  defined  road  back  to  civili- 
zation, but  before  we  left  the  wilds  entirely,  we  saw  a  few  small 
herds  of  strange  zebra;  perhaps  it  was  all  one  herd  which  broke 
up  at  our  approach  and  fled  in  different  directions.  They  were 
fierce,  wild  creatures,  smaller  than  those  of  the  plains  and 
appeared  to  have  stripes  on  the  hindquarters  only;  they  raced 
across  the  rough  ground  with  surprising  speed,  the  foals  seeming 
to  keep  the  pace  as  well  as  the  fully  grown  animals.  For  a  few 
seconds  about  a  dozen  kept  level  with  our  car,  then  they  veered 
off  to  disappear  over  a  rise  and  we  saw  them  no  more;  they 
must  have  hidden  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  river  or  among  the  boulders 
further  away. 

At  the  Uis  Tin  Mine  we  were  given  some  much  needed  water 
but  it  was  far  too  bitter  to  drink  —  their  supplies  of  fresh  water 
are  brought  from  Soris-Soris  in  the  evenings,  but  they  had  run 
out  that  day,  they  told  us  —  and  even  when  we  made  coffee 
with  it,  it  was  really  terrible.  Happily  some  many  miles  further 
on  we  came  to  a  farmhouse  where  we  were  able  to  fill  our 
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cask,  and  incidentally  ourselves,  with  wonderful  cool,  sweet 
water.  The  afternoon  wore  on  but  the  heat  continued;  there 
was  nothing  to  see  except  the  dry,  barren  countryside  and  the 
road  was  very  much  in  need  of  repair.  We  all  began  to  be 
obsessed  with  one  idea:  Karibib  with  cold  showers,  and  bottles 
and  bottles  of  iced  beer!  It  was  after  sundown  when  we  arri\ed 
there  and  it  was  cool  at  last ! 

Early  the  next  month  in  Windhoek  we  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  South  West  Africa  Scientific  Society  to  hear  an  address  given 
by  Miss  Boyle,  Secretary  to  the  Abbe  Brueil,  on  the  Red- 
haired  people  in  the  rock  paintings  of  S.W.A.  and  special  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  story  of  the  "White  Lady"  procession  as 
deduced  by  her  from  the  dress  of  the  Lady,  the  Skeleton  Man 
and  the  Crocodile  Man;  the  articles  carried  by  the  human 
figures;  the  very  definite  processional  order  of  the  whole;  and 
the  semi-human  gemsbok,  as  well  as  the  hne  of  those  animals 
urged  forward  by  the  red-haired  skeleton.  From  the  study  of 
different  religions  and  the  mysteries  connected  with  them.  Miss 
Boyle  was  led  to  connect  this  rock  painting  with  the  stor)'  of  the 
Cretan  goddess,  Diana,  or  Isis  as  she  was  known  in  Egypt,  who 
are  sometimes  considered  to  be  the  same ;  this  story  is  one  of  the 
great  Egyptian  mysteries  which  taught  resurrection  through 
great  love. 

Shortly,  the  story  follows: 

The  husband  of  Isis,  Osiris,  was  murdered  by  his  half-brother 
who  loved  Isis  himself;  the  body  was  hidden  and  Isis,  true 
to  her  love,  wandered  seeking  it  for  burial.  Resting  in  a 
temple,  she  was  appealed  to  for  aid  in  restoring  the  health  of 
the  Queen's  maid  and,  as  she  was  the  Goddess  of  Healing,  the 
girl  was  soon  cured.  Another  girl  told  her  the  temple  was  a 
strange  place  as  one  of  the  pillars  contained  a  dead  man;  there- 
fore, when  the  King  offered  to  reward  her  for  healing  the  maid, 
she  asked  for  and  received  the  pillar.  It  proved  to  contain  the 
skeleton  of  her  beloved  Osiris  and  she  went  away  with  him  in 
her  arms,  mourning  that  he  had  no  son. 

From  that  night,  by  the  force  of  great  lo\e,  Horus,  a  son 
was  born.  She  taught  him  that  his  mission  in  life  was  to  fight 
Sebek,  the  Crocodile  Man,  god  of  evil,  when  he  grew  up.  In 
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time,  this  he  did,  taking  his  men,  who  were  archers,  with  him: 
according  to  certain  British  Museum  books  which  Miss  Boyle 
studied  at  the  Witwatersrand  University. 

Further,  the  following  points  were  made:  the  oryx  (gems- 
bok)  were  the  animals  dedicated  to  the  God  of  Evil  and  the  red- 
haired  people  were  his  people;  priests  of  the  blacksmith  class 
accompanied  Horus  for  they  could  work  in  copper  and  they 
carried  their  weapons  pointing  downwards;  Isis  carried  a  cup  or 
lotus  in  her  hand;  the  musicians  were  always  in  the  lead  of  the 
religious  picture;  and  the  masked  man,  also  carrying  his 
weapons  pointing  downwards,  complied  with  the  description  of 
Ptha,  patron  of  painters.  All  these  are  portrayed  in  the  proces- 
sion of  the  "White  Lady",  and  Miss  Boyle  accordingly  considered 
that  this  rock  painting  is  a  portrayal  of  the  Egyptian  mystery  of 
Isis  in  the  Cretan  manner:  i.e.  pictorially  and  not  hiero- 
glyphically. 

We  had  a  short  talk  with  Miss  Boyle  and  the  Abbe  after  the 
lecture  and  were  told  that  these  red-haired  people  in  rock 
paintings  are  also  found  in  the  Chibi  Reserve  in  Rhodesia  and 
in  the  Impey  Cave  there;  there  are  also  some  in  the  Naukluft 
Mountains  and  in  the  Erongo  Mountains. 

How  sorry  we  were  that  we  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  this 
address  before  we  went  to  the  Brandberg,  for  then  the  various 
figures  in  the  procession  would  have  had  individual  meanings 
for  us  and  we  could  have  noted  the  details  described  by  Miss 
Boyle  in  her  interpretation  of  the  whole  painting. 

In  the  last  few  years  expeditions  have  set  out  frequently  for 
the  Brandberg,  and  the  "White  Lady"  is  being  examined  by 
laymen  like  ourselves  almost  as  often  as  sightseeing  tours  are 
made  to  the  Etosha  Pan;  but  fortunately  none  these  days  are 
done  the  hard  way  as  on  our  little  trip  through  the  silent,  eerie 
Kaokoveld  on  that  moonless  September  night  and,  in  retrospect, 
none  could  be  more  interesting  nor  more  unusual. 
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A  FALLEN  STAR,  THE  LAKES  AND  GROOTFONTEIN 

We  went  to  Grootfontein  on  official  duty  and  from  there 
we  spent  our  weekends  visiting  the  many  places  of  interest  in  the 
district,  the  first  being  the  meteor  at  Hoba. 

South  West  Africa  must  have  some  special  attraction  for 
falling  stars,  for  small  pieces  have  been  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  Territory  and  in  the  Zoo  Gardens  at  Windhoek  there  were 
several  tiny  meteorites  which  had  been  brought  there  at  various 
times. 

Only  Charles  and  I  went  to  the  Hoba  West  farm  on  this 
occasion  and,  although  the  road  there  is  fairlv  straightforward. 


The    Hoba    meteor    near    Grootfontein 

we  nearly  missed  the  meteor  for  it  lies  in  the  earth  with  its  top  at 
ground  level  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  growing  around  almost 
completely  hid  it  from  the  roadway. 

The  soil  on  one  side  has  been  removed  and  it  is  \-isible  down. 
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to  the  earth  below  its  base.  This  stranger  from  space  is  like  a 
great  square-shaped  mass  of  black  rock,  uneven  and  pitted;  its 
hardness  is  amazing  and  the  inevitable  name-carvers  have  had 
varying  success  in  their  foolish  hobby,  leaving  bright  coppery- 
gold  marks  where  their  tools  have  succeeded  in  cutting  the 
surface.  The  earth  beneath  it,  as  it  appears  on  the  side  excavated, 
is  flattened  and  burnt  in  a  most  peculiar  manner:  appearing  as 
thin  waferlike  layers  fused  into  a  mass  and  yet  holding  their 
shape.  It  reminded  me  of  the  shredded  wheat  we  used  to  get 
long  ago,  only  it  is  much  finer,  and  of  course,  blackish.  Else- 
where, where  the  meteorite  only  touched  them  the  stones,  rock 
and  soil  are  burnt  black  and  dead-looking.  Its  weight  is  also 
surprising,  for  it  is  stated  by  those  who  know  about  such  things 
to  be  sixty  tons.  I  suggested  to  Charles  that  instead  of  hitching 
my  wagon  to  a  star,  I  should  stand  on  one  and  see  if  anything 
exciting  would  happen,  but  he  was  not  really  enthusiastic  about 
the  idea  as  he  was  busy  examining  the  'shredded  wheat'  and 
I  only  heard  some  cynical  mutterings  about  clumsiness  and 
falling  off.  We  paid  the  meteor  another  visit  some  years  later 
with  two  of  the  lads,  but  the  only  change  was  that  the  trees  had 
grown  a  little  and  some  of  the  shrubs  had  been  cut  away. 

Otjikoto  Lake  became  an  old  friend  of  ours,  we  called  there 
so  often.  The  first  time,  however,  made  such  a  bad  impression 
on  me  that  I  very  nearly  refused  to  go  again. 

This  "bottomless  lake"  as  it  is  sometimes  called  for  the  reason 
that  its  depth  has  never  really  been  plumbed,  lies  beside  the  road 
fourteen  miles  on  the  Namutoni  side  of  the  mining  town  of 
Tsumeb.  This  latter  town  has  grown  out  of  all  recognition  in 
the  years  following  our  first  visit,  and  is  an  excellent  example  of 
what  the  Americans  do  when  given  their  heads.  The  Lake  has 
been  put  into  service  and  provides  the  town  with  all  the  water 
it  needs,  besides  irrigating  vast  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens 
nearby,  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  townsfolk. 

But  when  we  first  saw  Otjikoto,  it  had  a  wicked  reputation 
and  certainly  presented  a  desolate,  almost  evil  appearance  to 
visitors.  The  natives  hold  the  belief  that  a  fearsome  god  or  mon- 
ster lives  in  the  lake  and  any  creature,  man  or  animal,  entering 
its  waters  is  immediately  seized,  dragged  to  the  depths  and  seen 
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no  more.  On  a  rocky  bank  facing  the  lake  is  a  memorial  stone 
to  J.  S.  Cook  who  disappeared  while  swimming  there  with 
friends.  His  body  was  never  recovered  and  the  suggestion  is 
that  it  lodged  under  a  ledge  or  in  a  cave  far  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water.  At  the  inquest  it  was  stated  that  he  was  ill  at  the 
time  and  his  friends  tried  to  persuade  him  from  going  into  the 
lake  but  he  wanted  to  cool  himself  and  decided  to  swim  to  the 
opposite  bank.  Midway  there  he  threw  up  his  arm.s  and  shouted, 
but  when  his  companions,  dashing  to  the  rescue,  reached  the 
spot  he  had  disappeared  and  though  they  floundered  about 
looking  for  him  and  waiting  for  his  reappearance,  he  was  not 
seen  again. 

Many  people,  both  Europeans  and  natives,  claim  to  have  seen 
the  ghost  of  a  German  soldier  standing  on  the  bank  near  the 
old  mill;  he  doesn't  move  but  stands  with  his  arm  outstretched, 
pointing  into  the  lake.  The  story  is  that  at  the  close  of  the  German 
West  campaign  in  1915,  much  of  their  field  artillery,  etc.,  was 
thrown  into  Otjikoto  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
South  Africans.  The  guns  were  hauled  to  the  brink  of  the  crater 
l)y  means  of  ropes  and  then  pushed  over  into  the  water.  One 
unfortunate  soldier  got  his  foot  entangled  in  a  loose  rope  and  as 
the  gun  went  down,  he  was  dragged  with  it.  Now  they  say  his 
restless  spirit  can  find  no  peace  and  haunts  the  scene  of  his 
untimely  end.  When  this  story  was  first  told  in  \Vindhoek,  I 
refused  to  believe  that  any  person  in  his  right  senses  would 
linger  near  the  lake  at  night  for  any  purpose  whate\er,  least  of 
all  ghost-watching,  for  Otjikoto  then  was  still  and  sinister  and 
even  in  bright  sunshine  there  seemed  to  be  something  male- 
volent, evil,  brooding  there. 

We  saw  no  frogs  nor  birds,  everything  was  still;  the  ugly  green 
growth  floating  on  the  heavy  black  water  emitted  a  soft 
"plopping"  which  was  the  only  sound  we  heard  apart  from  the 
woeful  longdrawn  lamentation  each  turn  of  the  old,  useless 
windmill  sent  across  the  darksome  waters. 

The  men  went  around  exploring  and  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  acti\'ities  of  two  other  visitors  on  the  opposite  side  to 
where  I  was,  who  for  a  short  time  amused  themselves  by  can\ing 
large  and  weighty  stones  down  the  wide  shching  pathway  to  the 
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water's  edge  and  there  hurling  them  into  the  depths;  I  expected 
any  moment  to  see  one  of  them  accompany  his  stone,  so  big 
they  were.  They  soon  tired  themselves  out  and  departed  without 
having  achieved  anything  as  far  as  we  could  see.  My  runaway 
imagination  began  to  see  pictures  of  all  kinds  of  horrible  hap- 
penings, and  I  called  out  to  the  men: 

"Come  on,  you  people,  how  about  our  going  also?  I  don't 
like  this  place." 

Needless  to  say  their  compliance  with  my  request  was 
unwilling,  but  Otjikoto's  evil  spirits  depressed  me  and  I  said  I 
wouldn't  come  again;  but  we  did,  and  quite  often  at  a  later  date. 

In  due  course,  the  Americans  also  changed  the  evil  aura  of 
the  lake,  for  after  harnessing  the  water  for  their  mining  acti- 
vities at  Tsumeb,  they  fenced  the  whole  property,  taking  in  the 
vast  acreage  for  their  gardening.  They  built  houses  and  out- 
buildings and  placed  a  caretaker  and  gardener  with  his  staff  on 
the  farm;  and  following  on  this  the  birds  and  little  creatures 
came   back,    no   doubt   to   prey   on   the   fruit   and   vegetables. 

We  went  there  and  wandered  about  quite  fascinated  with 
the  change:  the  doves  were  cooing,  the  "go-away"  birds  followed 
us,  raucously  bidding  us  depart,  cows  lowed  plaintively  as  they 
grazed  in  the  pastures,  and  Otjikoto,  while  retaining  its  stillness 
and  something  of  its  mystery,  nevertheless  had  lost  that  sinister 
atmosphere  which  had  so  repelled  me  on  our  first  visit.  In  fact, 
I  think  that  even  the  ghost  would  now  find  the  environment 
little  to  his  liking  and  has  probably  departed.  The  last  time  we 
roamed  around  that  "bottomless  lake"  Charles  found  a  tomato 
bush  growing  very  near  the  water's  edge;  he  picked  one  of  the 
ripe  fruit  and  we  are  now  hoping  to  grow  Otjikoto  tomatoes  in 
the  Union. 

About  sixteen  miles  west  of  this  mysterious  lake  lies  its  very 
dissimilar  twin,  Guinas  See.  The  rock  walls  almost  surrounding 
it  are  rather  higher  and  more  perpendicular,  and  in  some 
places  the  rock  face  looks  as  though  it  had  been  cut,  so  smooth 
it  is.  From  the  edge  of  the  walls  the  ground  rises  on  all  sides 
giving  the  impression  that  the  lake  lies  where  the  top  of  the  hill 
should  be,  hence  the  name  "crater  lakes"  which  is  sometimes 
used  in  connection  with  both  Otjikoto  and  Guinas;  the  sur- 
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rounding  countryside  supports  a  fair  numljer  of  small  trees, 
bush  and  aloe  —  quite  possil)ly  all  the  heavy  growth  has 
been  used  as  fuel  as  often  happens  when  land  becomes  settled 

On  our  first  visit  to  Guinas  there  was  a  large  pumping  pU::i'. 
on  a  floating  platform  with  steps  connecting  it  with  the  only 
shelving  section  of  the  banks;  there  were  also  further  steps  down 
into  the  water,  such  as  are  found  at  any  swimming  baths.  I 
put  my  hand  into  the  water,  it  was  quite  warm  and  great 
numbers  of  tiny  fish  gathered  nearby  and  made  dashing  nibbles 
at  my  fingers;  they  were  black,  some  with  speckled  tails,  others 
delicately  golden,  and  many  lovely  blue  and  pale  green  ones. 
How  they  tumbled  and  streaked  around  to  snatch  at  the  biscuit 
crumbs  we  gave  them!  Their  larger  brothers  swimming  at  a 
lower  depth  would  not  approach  the  surface  but  lingered  on 
the  deeper  outskirts  of  the  crowd  and  robbed  any  wee  one 
unlucky  enough  to  bring  his  titbit  within  their  reach. 

Every  tiny  breeze  ruffled  the  water  and  each  movement  of  the 
platform  sent  wide  ripples  across  the  surface;  doves  were  cooing 
above  our  heads;  birds  fluttered  over  the  lake  and  sought  their 
nests  in  the  rock  crevices;  the  walls  gleamed  cleanly  in  the  sun- 
shine; and  delightful  reflections  of  rock  and  tree  and  aloe 
shimmered  in  the  crinkly  water  beneath  them.  Up  beyond  the 
hill  crests,  the  sheep  were  strolling  about  in  search  of  dainty 
scraps,  or  gathered  together,  heads  locked,  rears  out,  just  Uke 
an  outsize  rugby  scrum !  There  were  some  cattle,  too,  far  o\er, 
and  native  shepherds  calling  to  their  charges  or  to  each  other. 
All  in  keeping  with  the  typical  farm  scene;  all  cheery  and  bright 
and  shouting  to  us  to  "Come  again" !  We  did. 

On  our  last  visit  Guinas  had  an  almost  deserted  look  as  far 
as  farming  operations  were  concerned.  The  pump  platform,  still 
supporting  parts  of  the  engine,  rusted  and  broken,  floated 
derelict  near  the  opposite  wall,  the  steps  were  gone  and  a  rather 
"returned  to  the  wilds"  look  enveloped  the  lake;  even  the  water 
level  seemed  to  have  dropped  considerably  and  the  rocks  on 
which  the  platform  once  rested,  were  now  standing  high  out  of 
the  water;  we  were  able  to  walk  out  upon  them  as  on  a  tiny  jetty. 
There  were  no  sheep  nor  pens  nor  catde  on  the  heights  above 
the  lake,  but  all  the  same,  Guinas  See  presented  a  bright  alive 
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appearance  to  the  number  of  visitors  we  found  there  on  our 
arrival. 

One  family  of  travellers  from  overseas  was  most  enthusiastic 
about  all  the  unusual  places  and  things  they  had  seen  in  the 
Territory  and  the  children  were  happily  feeding  the  tiny  fish  and 
squealing  with  excitement  as  the  little  things  made  lightning 
attacks  upon  their  fingers.  One  small  boy  had  a  piece  of 
string  attached  to  a  stick  with  which  he  intended  trying  to  catch 
these  fish  but  without  a  hook  he  had  no  chance  —  even  with  a 
hook  I  don't  think  he'd  have  had  any  luck,  for  their  mouths 
were  so  tiny. 

Though  the  grass  was  still  winter  dry,  the  birds  were  singing 
merrily  and  exploring  the  rock  walls  for  cosy  places  in  which  to 
build  their  nests,  or  making  sure  that  no  interlopers  had  staked 
claims  to  such  places  they  had  owned  in  previous  seasons;  the 
rocks  still  glinted  in  the  hot  sun,  and  the  breeze,  warm  and 
flippant,  danced  across  the  water,  rippling  it  teasingly  as  it  went. 
All  continued  to  be  well  with  Guinas  See  and  we  felt,  in  just  a 
small  way,  the  sense  of  peace  and  contentment  which  seems  to 
hang  over  this  so  different  twin  of  the  once  mysterious  and 
frightening  Otjikoto  Lake. 

On  the  rise  where  the  Grootfontein  Residency  stands,  one  has 
the  most  interesting  view  of  the  "Vlaktes"  or  plains  stretching 
far  to  the  south  and  east  until  lost  in  the  haze  of  great  distances. 

We  made  several  visits  there  to  sit  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  and 
watch  for  the  "ghost  lights"  which  were  said  to  appear  just 
about  on  the  skyline  of  the  plains.  Much  to  the  lads'  amusement, 
I  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  snakes  rather  than  lights  but 
never  saw  one;  it  was  good  fun  anyway,  and  on  a  couple  of 
occasions  we  think  we  saw  the  "ghost  hghts".  Far  in  the  south 
a  reddish,  glowing  ball  appeared  hanging,  as  it  were,  between 
the  sky  and  the  tops  of  the  bush.  For  a  while  it  was  stationary, 
then  it  suddenly  darted  to  the  right  or  left  or  even  up  or  down, 
not  any  great  distance  but  enough  to  make  the  movement  clear; 
again  it  would  hover,  perhaps  growing  brighter,  then  fade 
again  and  perhaps  vanish  altogether.  Sometimes  it  danced  up 
and  down  for  some  distance  moving  in  a  sideways  direction  and 
then  disappeared.  No  doubt  it  has  something  to  do  with  Marsh 
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gas;  but  still  it  was  quite  a  weird,  and  not  unpleasant,  display 
seen  against  the  black  curtain  of  the  night. 

Nearby  was  the  cemetery  and  the  lads  tried  to  scare  me  with 
tales  of  ghosts  which  perhaps  walked  at  night  but  we  had  been 
there  during  the  day  and  I  felt  I  knew  it  too  well.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  burials  in  that  cemetery  were  those  of  some  of  the 
"Thirstland  Trekkers"  and  we  were  told  to  look  for  the  mounds 
of  stones  near  the  top  of  the  grounds.  These  mounds  are  very 
large  and  unfortunately  have  no  headstones  nor  any  distin- 
guishing marks  whatever,  but  whether  they  are  the  Trekkers' 


It  is  believed  by  some  that  these  uie  ^luie.-,  of  Ihir.stland  Trekkers 
in    the    Grootfontein    Cemetery. 

resting  places  or  not,  they  still  remind  one  of  the  very  tragic  and 
fearful  journey  those  unhappy  people  made  across  that  terrible 
land. 

Nearby  is  a  tall  headstone  or  wall  plaque  to  the  memory  of  a 
young  German  trooper  who  in  1915  sought  refuge  in  the  district 
and  according  to  the  inscription  in  German:  ""Died  of  thirst; 
his  bones  were  never  discovered."'  I  hope  he  didn't  die  but  found 
a  haven  somewhere  and  perhaps  is  still  living  today.  Both  here 
and  at  Swakopmund  there  are  a  number  of  gra\es  of  the  South 
African  soldiers  who  died  in  the  First  World  \Var,  most  of  them 
in  the  influenza  epidemic. 
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We  saw  a  most  interesting  collection  of  beer  mugs  owned 
by  a  Grootfontein  man.  The  majority  are  of  German  make 
and  many  came  from  Europe;  they  are  mainly  china  or  porce- 
lain with  metal  lids,  openers  and  handles.  The  designs  or  pictures 
on  many  of  them  are  exquisite.  One  has  a  perfectly  plain  base 
but  when  held  up  to  the  light,  a  delightful  picture  appears  of 
a  man  and  a  woman  sitting  close  together.  A  number  of  them  bear 
the  dates  of  manufacture,  the  earliest  (when  we  were  there) 
was  1810  on  a  pewter  mug;  there  are  toasting  phrases  on  some, 
on  others  the  names  of  places  whence  they  came,  or  pictures  of 
towns  with  their  names,  and  there  were  a  few  with  beautifully 
wrought  lids  of  unusual  design.  Great  heavy  ones  which  would 
hold  an  enormous  amount  of  beer  and  tiny  wee  things  of  only 
ornamental  use,  all  flaunted  their  beauty  on  open  shelves  in 
that  old  house  on  the  main  street.  The  whole  collection  was 
then  valued  at  about  a  thousand  pounds. 

We  were  always  happy  at  Grootfontein;  it's  a  delightful 
little  town,  but  it  has  one  great  disadvantage:  its  dust!  Ver\' 
fine  and  whitish,  it  seeps  in  everywhere  and  cars  have  the 
appearance  of  having  driven  through  a  flour  mill;  but  the 
people  are  charming  and  the  town  and  district  attractive.  We 
had  good  times  there. 
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12 
NAMUTONI,  THE  ETOSHA  PAN  AND  OKAUKUEJO 

Early  in  our  sojourn  in  Windhoek  wc  made  our  first  \isit 
to  the  Etosha  Pan  —  the  first  of  many.  We  told  Totum  we 
were  going  there.  This  was  before  Charles  had  become  the 
familiar  "Basic" ! 

"Ah!  Master,"  Totum  stopped  arranging  his  food  supplies  for 
the  coming  month  or  so,  "I  have  never  seen  Namutoni.  But  my 
father  died  there." 

"What's  this?  Your  father?  How  did  that  happen?" 

"Well,  you  see.  Master,"  he  assumed  his  story-telling 
expression,  "I  was  just  a  little  child  then  and  one  day  all  the 
warriors  came  to  our  kraal  and  my  father  took  his  weapons  and 
with  many  other  Ovambos  went  away.  We  children  were 
told  that  our  warriors  were  going  to  kill  or  chase  all  the  Germans 
far  away  and  make  all  the  land  ours.  How  sorry  we  were  that 
we  were  not  big  enough  to  go  along  also  and  fight!  A  long  time 
afterwards"  —  it  was  probably  not  such  a  lengthy  period  since 
children  find  time  lasts  much  longer  than  do  grown-ups  —  "my 
father  came  home  with  his  arm  all  broken  up  and  he  couldn't 
move  it;  he  was  very  ill.  He  said  they  had  gone  to  Namutoni  and 
attacked  the  Germans  in  the  fort  there;  it  was  said  that  only  a 
few  white  men  would  be  there  then  but  they  had  many  guns  and 
bullets,  maybe  more  men  than  they  thought,  too,  but  the 
Ovambos  could  not  get  into  the  great  fort  and  the  warriors 
lost  the  battle.  My  mother  said  the  German  bullets  must  have 
been  poisoned  because  my  father  died  of  his  shot  arm." 

"Nonsense!"  Charles  told  him,  "the  Germans  neNcr  used 
poison." 

"Yes,  I  know,  Master,  for  many  other  warriors  who  \vere 
shot  got  better  again,  but  my  mother  would  never  believe  any- 
thing different;  she  died  soon  after  and  my  ouma  looked  after 
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nie  until  I  left  my  home  to  go  to  the  place  of  diamonds  to  work 
for  the  Germans.  But  the  fort  has  great  magic,  Master." 

How  we  loved  Namutoni  and  the  Etosha  Pan !  We  went  there 
often  and  though  it  was  never  the  same,  it  was  never  different! 

Bill  and  Vannie  were  with  us  the  first  time  we  saw  that 
beautiful  lonely  fort.  On  the  way  there  are  some  lovely  great 
syringa  trees,  tracts  of  thorn  bush  and,  bordering  the  Pan,  a  wide 
belt  of  almost  forest  country.  The  road  breaks  through  this  sud- 
denly and  there  before  one  is  the  romantic-looking,  battlemented 
and  blindingly  white  Namutoni.  This  beautiful  outpost  of  the 
early  Germans  has  now  been  rebuilt  as  a  tourist  camp  with 
comfortable  accommodation  for  two  hundred  people,  but  the 
first  time  we  saw  it,  the  police  were  still  in  residence,  except  for 
the  officer  in  charge  who  had  a  house  next  to  the  south  wall. 


k'      m^ 


Fort  Namutoni,  defended  />>   seven  (.ernidii  soldiers  <iii(iuisi 
a    horde   of   Ovambo    warriors   in    1905. 

Later  other  houses  were  erected  for  the  staff  and  a  new  block 
of  offices  built,  all  to  the  south  of  the  fort,  and  it  appeared  as 
though  Namutoni  were  to  be  left  to  the  natives  and  the  rats. 
However,  now  that  it  has  been  restored  to  its  former  complete- 
ness, with  many  added  amenities,  there  is  I  think  no  lovelier 
rest  camp  anywhere. 

When  we  arrived  on  that  day  of  our  introduction  to  the  fort 
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we  were  invited  by  one  of  the  young  constables  to  come  to  the 
top  of  the  highest  tower  to  see  the  scene  across  the  Pan.  The 
"ladders"  were  obviously  only  a  temporary  contraption,  or  so 
I  assumed,  and  certainly  not  made  for  short  people  like  me 
nor  for  those  scared  of  heights.  The  men  went  up  first  and 
dashed  over  to  the  low  wall  to  see  the  animals,  for  which  I  was 
very  thankful,  for  my  weird  manner  of  ascent,  something 
between  crab-  and  monkey-fashion,  up  those  perpendicular 
"flights"  of  stairs,  would  have  so  convulsed  them  that  they 
would  have  been  in  danger  of  coming  down  that  shaft  without 
recourse  to  the  stairway !  However,  I  reached  the  top  and  found 
the  climb  well  worth  it,  for  we  could  see  far  into  the  Pan  and 
there  were  many  kinds  of  game  moving  slowly  some  distance 
from  the  fort;  the  constable  pointed  out  a  spot  not  far  away 
where  a  day  or  two  earlier,  he  had  watched  a  pride  of  lions  pull 
down  a  wildebees  and  drag  the  carcase  under  a  tree  before 
beginning  their  feast. 

I  examined  this  look-out  position  with  interest.  The  protectixe 
walls  are  about  waist-high  and  the  "floor"  was  of  corrugated 
iron,  in  which  in  certain  places  next  to  the  walls  were  rounded 
depressions  where  the  iron  was  smooth  and  worn,  mute  testi- 
mony to  long  scorching  hours  of  sentr)'  duty.  How  bored  those 
soldiers  must  have  been  after  a  time!  Our  young  constable  told 
us  that  he  would  be  glad  of  a  transfer  to  a  town  for  a  change, 
for  he  was  tired  of  the  animals  and  Ufe  was  verv  dull  at  the 
fort! 

The  Pan  itself  stretches  far  into  the  quivering  distance;  it 
is  whitish  and  flat,  and  as  we  looked  towards  the  centre  back- 
ground there  seemed  to  be  a  glint  of  silver  as  though  a  vast  lake 
were  really  there.  It  may  have  been  water,  who  knows?  or  it  may 
ha\e  been  just  a  mirage,  for  both  are  to  be  seen  at  Etosha  and 
especially  many  of  the  latter,  with  islands  and  trees  about  and 
the  sun  glaring  down  upon  still  lakes  that  are  not  there  at  all. 

My  descent  from  the  tower  was  accomplished  while  the  men 
were  still  thinking  about  lea\ing  the  charming  vista  and  from 
there  we  went  to  see  the  swimming  pool :  a  very  pretty  spot  with 
warm  water  flowing  through  in  a  continual  stream,  all  blue  and 
white  and  full  of  sunshine,   trees  around  it  and  a  little  reed 
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shelter  at  one  end  where  a  quiet  hour  could  be  spent  in  silent 
appreciation.  It  was  so  hot  that  we  all  wished  we  could  test 
that  pool,  and  I've  no  doubt  that  just  then  the  lads  mentally 
consigned  me  to  various  places  other  than  Namutoni. 

When  we  were  once  again  inside  the  fort,  the  young  constable 
told  four  Heikom  Bushmen  —  these  are  half-caste  Bushmen, 


Heikom    Bushmen    with    their    botes 

taller,  and  to  be  truthful,  not  at  all  like  the  little  yellow  men 
whose  characteristics  seem  to  have  been  lost  in  the  inter- 
mingling of  the  races  —  to  give  an  exhibition  of  their  prowess 
with  the  bow  and  arrow;  it  was  a  most  interesting  demonstration 
and  we  were  sorry  when  a  commotion  at  the  other  end  of  the 
verandah  brought  it  to  a  sudden  end. 

A  native  constable  had  brought  in  a  young  Heikom  whom  he 
had  caught  poaching  in  the  Game  Reserve.  There  is  an  exten- 
sive portion  of  the  district  where  the  natives  may  hunt  without 
hindrance  but,  as  with  all  animals,  human  or  otherwise,  it  is  the 
forbidden  that  always  beckons  so  irresistibly,  and  thus  it  is  with 
the  hunting.  The  police  are  ever  on  the  alert  for  poachers,  for 
they  know  it  continues  no  matter  what  punishment  is  meted  out 
to  the  wrongdoers. 

This  Heikom  was  clothed  in  the  filthiest  coat  and  shorts  I'd 
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ever  seen,  probably  they'd  never  been  washed  since  he  had 
acquired  them  which,  from  their  appearance,  must  have  been 
about  ten  years  before !  His  head  was  covered  with  reddish  clay. 
This  last  apparently  is  sure  evidence  of  his  guilt  for  it  is  part  of 
the  "Operation:  Shoot-Buck-in-Reserve".  The  poacher  creeps 
into  a  hole  - —  no  doubt  he  makes  very  certain  that  nothing  else 
has  had  the  same  idea  before  him!  —  which  is  deep  enough  to 
allow  only  his  crown  to  show  above  ground;  as  his  head  is  soil 
covered  it  is  excellently  camouflaged.  There  he  waits  until  some 
animal  approaches  near  enough  to  enable  him  to  send  an  arrow 
into  its  body  as  it  flees  from  his  sudden  appearance  out  of  the 
ground. 

The  four  bowmen  and  a  few  stray  natives  crowded  around 
the  culprit  and  there  was  a  lot  of  talk;  (of  course,  he  exhibited 
not  the  least  concern  at  having  been  caught),  and  eventually 
each  one  was  able  to  give  full  data  and  incriminating  evidence 
of  the  poacher's  guilt:  tried  and  found  guilty  by  his  peers  in 
friendly  discussion!  Since  the  police  were  not  interested  in 
these  summary  proceedings  and  the  sergeant  absent  from  the 
fort,  the  man  was  lodged  in  the  gaol,  which  at  that  time  was  the 
single  tower  on  the  north-west  comer  where  the  old  walls  on 
either  side  had  been  demolished. 

We  drove  a  short  distance  out  on  the  east  side  of  Namutoni, 
watched  springbok  "pronking",  found  zebra  and  wildebees,  and 
then  settled  under  a  tree  for  lunch.  We  had  to  return  to  Ciroot- 
fontein  that  day,  and  after  a  few  more  runs  of  exploration,  we 
went  to  the  fort  before  starting  back.  The  young  constable 
pumped  fresh  water  for  us,  very  brackish  it  was,  and  he  worked 
the  pump  handle  with  such  vigour  that  he  nearly  bathed  each  one 
of  us  in  turn ! 

It  was  our  intention  to  cross  from  Namutoni  to  Okaukuejo, 
the  police  post  on  the  west  side  of  Etosha,  therefore,  on  our 
second  visit  to  the  Pan,  we  slept  overnight  at  Tsumeb  in  order 
to  make  an  early  start.  It  was  Bill's  birthday  and  a  Sunday. 
He  had  bought  a  bottle  of  good  cheer  with  which  to  celebrate  his 
anniversary  when  we  had  made  the  trip.  We  were  up  at  five 
and  how  dark  it  was!  In  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel  when  we 
came  down  we  found  Bill  and  \'annie  trying  to  hustle  some 
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coffee  from  a  sleepy  kitchen  youth  who,  though  protesting  at  the 
extra  work  entailed,  yet  found  the  promise  of  a  fat  tip  a  great 
inducement  to  a  little  added  hard  labour.  We  congratulated 
Bill,  which  made  him  so  busy  all  of  a  sudden  that  his  feet  got 
tied  up  with  sundry  luggage  around  about.  Suddenly  there  was 
a  little  tinkle,  a  loud  crash,  a  moment's  silence  and  then 
Charles'  voice  sounded  lugubriously  in  the  Stygian  blackness: 
"Oh,  the  bottle!  That's  goodbye,  I  swear!"  It  was  the  bottle! 
Bill  had  earned  himself  lots  of  ragging. 

We  were  in  merry  spirits  as  we  started  off  for  Namutoni, 
thinking  that  having  set  out  so  early,  we  would  be  sure  to  see 
plenty  of  game  as  soon  as  dawn  broke,  but  we  were  rewarded 
with  the  sight  of  only  one  steenbok  and  two  hares,  the  latter 
probably  making  their  muzzy  way  home  after  a  night  at  the 
"club".  After  sun-up  we  came  on  a  great  flock  of  guinea  fowl 
and  nearer  to  the  fort  a  herd  of  springbok. 

We  called  at  the  police  office  to  present  our  permit  and  to  get 
the  bow  and  arrows  for  Charles. 

"Sorry,  you  can't  have  any  poisoned  arrows,"  our  young 
constable  said,  "they  are  much  too  dangerous,  but  I  will  show 
you  some."  He  brought  a  few  for  they  are  invariably  used 
by  the  Heikom  poachers. 

"Look.  Those  blackish  crystals  there,"  he  pointed  to  the 
arrow  heads,  "you  get  any  of  that  into  you  and  in  a  short  time 
you're  as  dead  as  a  mossie !  And  we  don't  know  of  any  antidote 
either." 

"Do  the  Bushmen?"  I  asked. 

"Can't  say.  Probably  they  have  something  in  that  line,  but 
it's  a  secret  they  won't  pass  on." 

We  did  not  see  this  very  pleasant  young  constable  on  any  of 
our  subsequent  calls  at  Namutoni;  presumably  he  was  trans- 
ferred shortly  afterwards,  as  he  had  wished;  I  hope  he  went  to  a 
town  with  plenty  of  life,  for  he  had  earned  it. 

The  road  across  the  edge  of  the  Pan  to  Okaukuejo  was  fair, 
though  after  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  it  can  be  very  boggy  in 
parts.  Soon  after  leaving  the  fort,  we  got  out  of  the  car  to  look 
at  the  surface  of  the  Pan  and  to  examine  some  reddish  growth 
which  covered  it  thereabouts.  A  waterhole  drew  us  but  as  soon 
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as  we  were  close  enough  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  httle  breeze 
which  blew  off  it,  we  retreated  hurriedly  for  the  animal  odours 
were  overpowering. 

In  a  short  while  we  came  upon  our  first  sight  of  the  game 
which  abounds  at  Etosha.  There  were  herds  and  herds  of 
springbok,  wildebees  and  zebra;  many  of  the  lastnamed  crossed 
the  road  ahead  of  us  and  we  were  surprised  to  see  them  in  such 
prime  condition  —  their  haunches  quivered  with  fat  as  they 
galloped  in  front  of  us.  The  springbok  were  in  great  spirits  and 
they  put  on  the  most  wonderful  show  for  us,  springing  into  the 
air  with  stiff  legs  drawn  together,  noses  touching  dainty  hooves, 
in  a  scries  of  long  bounces:  prancing  in  that  particular  manner 
known  only  to  springbok.  Charles  and  I  could  watch  them  for 
hours  at  this  delightful  "pronking".  We  came  upon  six  red  hartc- 
bees  and  I  left  the  car,  creeping  slowly  towards  them,  but  though 
I  made  use  of  every  bit  of  cover  of  which  there  was  plenty,  they 
sensed  or  smelt  my  approach  and  just  as  steadily  moved 
off;  I  didn't  get  my  snapshot.  We  saw  eland,  kudu  cows,  gems- 
bok,  duikers,  stcenbok,  ostriches  and  all  kinds  of  game  birds. 
Many  inquisitive  jackals  stopped  to  watch  us  pass  and  one  ran 
in  front  of  the  car  for  nearly  a  mile. 

At  last  we  reached  Okaukuejo  where  they  were  expecting  us 
following  a  wireless  message  from  Namutoni  that  we  were 
on  our  way.  On  our  first  call  there  we  found  a  small  dwelling 
house,  a  tiny  office  and  a  few  storerooms  and  outhouses.  Now 
the  police  staff  has  been  greatly  increased  and  consequently  the 
number  of  houses.  There  is  a  long  row  of  guest  huts  for  tourists 
with  the  usual  camp  facilities,  and  buildings  for  various  other 
uses  have  necessarily  been  erected;  there  is  even  a  petrol  bowser 
and  a  store.  All  so  different  to  the  appearance  of  Okaukuejo  on 
our  initial  visit;  Charles  and  I  are  agreed  that  we  liked  the  old 
lonely  outpost  in  the  wilds  much  better.  There's  too  much 
bustle,  too  many  people  and  so  much  traffic ! 

The  lone  police  officer  here  became  more  than  an  acquain- 
tance after  our  many  visits  to  his  post,  even  to  ha\ing  us  sleep 
in  his  house  on  one  occasion,  "Sorry,  but  it  will  ha\e  to  be  in  the 
lounge,"  he  apologised,  but  how  comfortable  and  welcome  his 
wife  made  us!  Great  people,  all  these  police  officci-s  and  their 
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wives;  everywhere  we  went  we  received  nothing  but  kindness, 
friendliness  and  help  of  any  description  we  wanted;  they  always 
seemed  pleased  to  see  us  and  went  out  of  their  way  to  bring 
about  whatever  reasonable  wishes  we  expressed. 

On  this  particular  trip  the  sergeant  provided  us  with  a  native 
constable  as  guide  to  the  places  adjoining  the  post  where  giraffe 
and  Hons  were  most  likely  to  be  seen.  We  found  many  of  the 
former  and  where  one  family  were  close  to  the  road  I  asked  to  be 
set  down  as  I  wanted  to  take  a  picture.  Once  again  I  went  out 
stalking  but  mother  with  her  three  babies  moved  out  of  range; 
Papa,  however,  seemed  to  say:  "So  you  want  a  picture,  do  you? 
Well,  here,  take  me."  And  he  walked  out  into  the  open  and  posed 
beautifully  between  two  trees,  giving  me  a  lovely  snapshot.  When 
I  returned  to  the  car,  our  Ovambo  policeman  remarked : 

"This  is  the  best  place  to  see  lion  and  I  thought  we  would 
find  some  here  because  they  were  here  yesterday !" 

I  gulped  and  no  one  said  a  word  for  a  moment;  we  had  all 
forgotten  about  lions  in  the  fun  of  getting  the  snap  of  giraffe! 
We  didn't  see  any  of  the  big  cats  on  this  trip  but  in  our  search  we 
came  upon  some  very  young  gemsbok  —  small  russetty  creatures 
with  no  horns,  absolutely  aghast  that  such  as  we  had  come 
close  to  them  without  their  knowing  it;  in  a  moment  they'd 
scampered  over  to  mother  who  quickly  shepherded  them  off 
into  the  bush. 

On  later  occasions  we  often  saw  lion;  Bill  who  nearly  always 
accompanied  us  on  these  trips  became  quite  adept  at  spotting 
them.  Once  a  pride  of  six,  resting  in  the  shade  of  a  solitary  tree 
and  entertaining  us  more  by  their  contempt  for  our  presence 
than  by  any  aggressive  antics  as  we  took  pictures  of  them,  were 
frightened  away  by  the  approach  of  a  large  lorry.  The  driver 
of  the  lorry  had  been  shadowing  us  all  morning  in  the  hope, 
he  said,  that  we  would  lead  him  to  just  such  a  sight  as  this  of  the 
lions  which  he  wanted  to  photograph  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. He  sprang  out  of  the  cab  and,  using  old  Abbie  as  cover 
brought  his  camera  over  to  take  his  pictures  from  our  position. 
This  was  more  than  the  king  of  beasts  would  tolerate  and  we 
called  out  to  the  man  to  go  back,  fearing  that  the  animals  would 
attack    him,    but    he    wouldn't    move.    The    lions,    however, 
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rose  and,  growling  in  strong  protest  with  many  a  backward  look 
at  their  comfortable  shade,  made  off  slowly  into  the  hot,  sun- 
bathed veld. 

"Now  look  what's  happened,  and  we  didn't  get  all  the  snaps 
we  wanted  either,"  I  muttered,  very  aggrieved. 

"If  you  had  remained  in  your  lorry,  they  wouldn't  ha\c  moved 
off,"  Charles  spoke  to  the  foolhardy  visitor,  "Couldn't  you  have 
taken  your  pictures  from  there.  They  might  have  attacked 
you,  you  know,  and  we  couldn't  have  done  a  thing  to  help  you, 
except  try  to  run  them  over;  no  rifles  allowed  in  the  Reser\'e." 

But  the  man  just  laughed  and  left  us.  After  his  departure 
from  the  scene,  we  noticed  that  the  lions  were  standing  some 
good  distance  away  as  though  debating  where  to  go  for  another 
nice  bit  of  shade. 

"I  think  I'll  round  them  up,"  remarked  Charles. 

And  he  did!  Slowly  and  carefully  he  drove  round  to  head 
them  off  and  then  gently  persuaded  them  to  stroll  back  to  their 
tree;  they  didn't  need  much  persuading.  With  grunts  of  satisfac- 
tion they  settled  down  again  and  we  left  them  to  an  undisturbed 
siesta. 

Once,  by  accident,  we  nearly  ran  over  a  lynx;  she  sprang 
away  towards  the  trees,  spitting  viciously  as  she  went;  a  pretty 
thing,  but  oh,  so  fierce ! 

On  a  couple  of  occasions  we  waited  at  a  waterhole  some 
fourteen  miles  from  the  police  post  on  the  road  to  Outjo  hoping 
to  see  elephant.  Our  sergeant  friend  had  told  us  that  every  few- 
days  these  great  beasts  came  there  in  the  evening  to  drink  and 
bath,  and  accordingly  we  waited,  well  away  from  the  actual 
danger  zone  and  all  of  us  with  eyes  wandering  round  in  circles 
in  case  they  came  from  an  unexpected  direction  and  surprised 
us!  We  had  no  intention  of  being  used  as  scapegoats  for  the 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  who  had  harried  these  animals  for  their 
ill-behaviour  in  the  lands  and  the  damage  to  dams.  In  the 
meantime,  Sarel  regaled  us  with  hair-raising  tales  of  what  these 
South  West  elephants  do  to  odd  humans  they  find  in  their  way : 

"Hmm!"  he  continued  \vith  scorn,  "these  trees  would 
never  give  you  any  chance  of  escape;  they're  not  big  enough. 
Why,  they  would  just  put  their  heads  against  the  treetrunk  and 
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push  it  over,  and  they  have  you,  if  you've  dimbed  up!  On  my 
father-in-law's  farm  you  should  see  the  size  of  the  trees  they 
have  pushed  over.  They  would  demolish  this  car  as  easily  as 
winking." 

Well,  of  course,  we  knew  this,  but  I  had  felt  that  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst  I  could  at  least  climb  a  tree  and  be  safe,  and 
in  fact  I  had  already  picked  out  a  tree  for  Charles  and  me  — 
a  very  sturdy-looking  one,  in  my  opinion  —  and  here  was 
Sarel  telling  us  that  not  even  my  particular  tree  would  be  of  any 
use  to  me  in  an  emergency ! 

However  we  never  saw  elephants  on  any  of  those  soft,  sun- 
setting  evenings  when  we  waited  near  the  waterhole.  We  saw 
their  spoor  —  and  mighty  imprints  they  were!  —  and  were 
told  that  we  had  just  missed  them  the  night  before,  but  the 
great  beasts  themselves  were  always  elsewhere,  and  we  began 
to  have  doubts  as  to  their  regular  visits  to  the  reserve  around 
Okaukuejo. 

We  saw  clouds  of  finches  flying  about  the  water  hole  at  sunset 
and  they  resembled  dark  smoke  against  the  dull  red  sky.  Next  to 
the  road  to  Outjo  we  found  traces  of  passing  elephants 
where  a  thick  branch  of  a  tree  had  been  twisted  in  a  wickedly 
corkscrew  fashion  and  split  down  the  centre. 

A  young  constable  who  was  stationed  at  Okaukuejo  was 
properly  ragged  for  an  adventure  he  and  his  native  assistant 
had  out  on  the  Pan  when  on  patrol.  We  were  at  the  post  shortly 
afterwards  and  since  all  ended  well,  we  found  great  amusement 
in  the  story. 

Some  miles  from  the  post,  the  two  policemen  decided  to  stop 
near  some  trees  to  make  breakfast.  They  made  their  horses 
comfortable  for  a  short  stop  and  proceeded  to  prepare  coffee; 
suddenly  there  was  a  rush,  the  horses  whinnied  in  fear  and  sprang 
frantically  aside  as  a  lion  crashed  down  upon  the  back  of  one  of 
them.  Fortunately  his  claws  and  body  landed  on  the  loosened 
saddle  which  fell  to  the  ground  taking  him  with  it.  The  horses, 
maddened  with  fright,  raced  off,  making  for  the  police  post, 
leaving  commotion  and  consternation  behind  them.  In  a  matter 
of  moments  the  two  constables  were  up  the  nearest  tree  and  the 
lion,  shaking  off  his  burden  of  leather  and  straps  and  possibly 
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a  little  bewildered  by  it  all,  bounded  over  to  the  tree  to  see 
what  could  be  done  about  making  good  his  loss.  He  was  not 
particularly  interested  in  the  men  but  probably  would  not  have 
minded  investigating  their  possibilities;  since  that  was  not  in  his 
power,  he  proceeded  to  rummage  around  their  equipment,  then 
away  he  went  in  search  of  further  adventure.  After  some  time 
the  two  men  came  down  from  the  tree  and  since  there  was 
nothing  else  for  it,  they  walked  home!  Happily  the  horses  had 
arrived  back  safely  with  apparently  no  further  trouble  from 
mischievous  lions,  but  causing  great  consternation  at  the  camp 
where  preparations  were  being  made  to  send  out  a  search 
party,  when  the  men  arrived. 

The  last  time  we  slept  at  Namutoni  before  it  was  rebuilt,  the 
fort  was  in  such  condition  that  we  preferred  to  camp  out  under 
the  trees.  We  arrived  there  late  in  the  evening  and  by  the  time 
we  had  had  supper  it  was  already  dark.  Charles  and  I  strolled 
across  the  open  space  towards  the  buildings  but  halfway  there 
the  most  weird  cry  broke  the  velvety  silence;  I  grabbed  at 
Charles  in  a  panic  and  had  there  been  a  handy,  and  safe,  hole 
nearby,  I  would  have  dived  head  first  into  it. 

"Heavens!"  I  exclaimed,  "what  is  that?"  Having  been 
brought  up  in  cities,  I  was  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  animal 
sounds  and  since  my  sojourn  in  South  West,  only  the  sheeplike 
maa-ing  of  the  seals  at  Cape  Cross  and  the  sharp  continuous 
barking  of  the  zebra  in  the  Reserve  had  given  me  any  experience 
of  the  sounds  of  the  wild.  Charles,  of  course,  knew  all  these 
brayings  and  roarings  and  fierce  cries  since  the  days  when  he 
had  spent  shooting  holidays  in  the  Bushveld.  No  sympathy 
from  him! 

"Don't  you  know  a  hyena  yet?" 

"Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it's  the  most  horrid  cr)-  I've 
ever  heard,  and  the  most  frightening.  I  hope  it  won't  come 
anywhere  near  us  during  the  night." 

"I  don't  think  that's  likely  to  happen.  Too  much  game  here 
and  too  many  lions  to  make  kills.  I've  heard  that  they  can  easily 
snap  the  head  off  a  person,  their  jaws  are  so  powerful." 

I  slept  in  the  car  that  night  but  Charles  and  Carl  sprawled  out 
in  their  blankets  close  to  Abbie's  side.  In  the  dark  hours  we 
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heard  the  herds  of  zebra  passing  close  by,  very  close  judging  by 
their  barking;  and  further  over  in  the  Pan  the  lions  roared, 
followed  by  the  thunder  of  many  hooves.  Perhaps  there  had 
been  a  kill  or  maybe  only  fear  of  the  big  cats  had  driven  the 
animals  away.  None  of  us  slept  well  for  it  was  rather  uncom- 
fortable both  in  the  car  and  on  the  hard  ground  but  even  the 
wakeful  time  was  interesting  for  all  the  strange  movement 
around  us. 

When  first  we  went  to  the  Etosha  Pan  the  Game  Reserve 
stretched  many  miles  south  of  the  edge  of  the  pan  and  large 
notice  boards  were  standing  at  these  points  on  the  roads  advising 
visitors  of  the  fact  that  they  were  in  the  Reserve.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  notice  boards  stand  almost  in  the  police  camps  of 
Okaukuejo  and  Namutoni  and  the  lands  once  incorporated  in 
the  Reserve  have  been  allocated  as  farmlands.  Unhappily  the 
animals  have  never  recognised  proclamations  nor  notice  boards 
and  they  still  roam  over  the  old  territory.  The  elephants  cause 
great  damage  to  lands  and  dams;  the  lions  are  always  being 
hunted  from  cattle  kraals;  the  giraffe  provide  material  for  com- 
plaint in  many  farmers'  letters  to  the  Administration;  and  the 
fate  of  the  smaller  creatures  is  rarely  a  return  to  the  Reserve. 
Perhaps  someday  something  will  be  devised  which  will  enable 
the  Wardens  to  keep  their  charges  within  the  bounds  of  their 
own  territory,  but  in  the  meantime  the  new  farmers  and  the 
wild  creatures,  their  neighbours,  are  not  living  in  harmony. 
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13 
THE  OKAVANGO 

Our  trip  to  Runtu  on  the  Okavango  was,  I  think,  the  high- 
light of  all  our  wanderings  in  South  West  Africa. 

Charles  went  there  officially,  taking  Sarel  with  him,  and  most 
fortunately  I  was  allowed  to  accompany  them.  We  were  given, 
as  conveyance,  a  three-quarter  ton  lorry  with  an  Ovambo 
driver-mechanic-cook,  Louie,  to  attend  us;  as  he  had  acted  in 
a  similar  capacity  on  many  other  such  official  trips,  he  knew  the 
road,  the  difficulties  and  all  else  connected  with  the  journey 
very  well.  On  the  lorry  we  packed  a  forty-four  gallon  drum 
full  of  petrol;  ten  gallons  of  water;  food  for  ten  days;  three 
tent-beds  (mosquito-proofed)  lent  to  us  by  the  Administration; 
bedding  ( I  took  sheets,  too ! )  ;  spare  wheel ;  extra  spare  tyre  and 
tube  ( Charles  was  ever  pessimistic ! ) ;  spare  springs ;  sails  for 
covering;  three  suitcases  of  clothing;  cameras;  and  a  rifle,  in 
case  of  emergency.  When  all  this  was  packed,  there  didn't  seem 
much  room  for  the  two  who  couldn't  be  accommodated  in  the 
cab,  but  we  really  managed  very  well  on  the  long  journey. 

We  went  in  the  beginning  of  June  and  the  nights  and  early 
mornings  were  cold.  Grootfontein  was  the  first  stop  and  next 
morning  when  we  struck  out  into  new  country  we  were  all 
wildly  excited.  I  had  heard  much  of  the  Okavango  and  always 
wanted  to  go  there  and  now  it  was  truly  happening.  We  saw 
no  animals  that  morning,  only  bush  and  trees  and  tall  conical 
anthills  which  are  a  familiar  sight  in  that  part  of  South  West; 
the  road  was  in  very  bad  condition:  sandy  with  deep  dongas 
crossing  at  all  angles  and  Charles,  who  was  dri\ing,  had  a 
difficult   task   negotiating   these    with   our   heavily-laden   lorry. 

We  reached  Nurugas  (the  name  has  now  been  changed)  in 
the  early  afternoon;  this  is  the  last  police  post  in  that  part  of  the 
couniry  and  borders  on  the  big  eastern  game  reserve.  Here  the 
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rifle  was  sealed  and  our  permit  to  enter  the  Okavango  district 
endorsed.  As  always,  we  were  most  hospitably  received  by  the 
Sergeant  and  his  wife;  they  were  friendly  and  charming  and  of 
course  we  stayed  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  chat  with  them. 
Their  little  son  had  an  unusual  pet:    a  tame  kudu;  we  took 


The    tame    kudu    at    ISurugas 


pictures  of  them  together.  It  was  a  lovely  animal  which  I  petted 
and  fussed  over  but  when  it  wanted  to  rub  its  muzzle  against 
my  cheek,  I  became  nervous  and  moved  away. 

"Are  you  scared?"  the  child  laughed  at  me,  "Look,  he 
won't  bite,"  and  the  youngster  stood  quietly  smiling  while  the 
young  bull  nuzzled  his  face;  I  took  a  charming  snap  of  them 
both. 

Louie  now  took  the  wheel  while  Charles  and  I  climbed  into 
the  back  to  watch  out  for  game;  we  saw  a  few  odd  buck,  two 
fairly  large  troops  of  giraffe  and  two  herds  of  eland.  The  road 
to  our  first  camp  was  the  most  difficult  of  all:  it  was  through 
heavy  sand  which  necessitated  the  use  of  second  gear  almost 
the  whole  way;  the  centre  of  the  track  ( "Middelmannetjie" ) 
was  very  high  and  the  lorry  scraped  along  it  in  many  places; 
it  wound  so  much  that  after  a  time  we  were  confused  enough 
to  fancy  that  we  were  going  to  all  the  points  of  the  compass  at 
once.  We  took  nearly  five  hours  to  do  the  seventy-five  miles! 
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Karakuwise,  our  camp,  was  a  very  pleasant  surprise  when  we 
came  upon  it;  we  were  tired,  dusty  and  weary  of  the  whining 
of  our  tortured  lorry;  how  pleasant  was  the  peace  and  quiet- 
ness we  found  there!  The  road  we  were  following  was  that  used 
by  the  S.W.A.N.L.A.  lorries  which  once  a  week  conveyed 
recruited  native  labour  to  and  from  Runtu,  and  very  often 
Europeans  also  travelled  in  these  vehicles.  The  Administration, 
therefore,  maintained  this  camp  for  the  use  of  such  travellers; 
the  whites  at  the  huts  and  the  natives  at  a  large  camp  some 
distance  away.  Four  Okavango  guards  were  in  charge  at  Kara- 
kuwise and  also  cared  for  a  large  clan  of  Bushmen  who  were 
living  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  "tame"  Bushmen  were 
supplied  with  tobacco  and  salt,  which,  with  meat  they  obtained 
by  hunting  —  their  national  occupation,  I  think  —  and  blan- 
kets, means  heaven  to  a  Bushman.  Through  them,  contact 
was  maintained  with  the  "wild"  ones,  mainly  to  recruit  them 
for  road  work.  It  is  a  simple  work  they  do;  the  tyre  tracks  of  the 
lorries  are  scooped  out  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot  and  these 
arc  filled  up  with  cut  grass,  then  the  sand  is  thrown  over  it  for 
a  couple  of  inches  in  depth.  Any  heavy  vehicle  can  now  travel 
over  it  with  ease,  but  to  slip  out  of  the  grassed  track  is  to  be  in 
serious  trouble. 

At  our  camp  were  four  thatched  huts  with  reed  sides,  set  in 
a  wide  clearing  next  to  the  roadway;  clean  white  sand  was 
thickly  strewn  over  the  whole  area  and  plenty  of  logs  were 
stacked  for  our  fires.  We  had  an  excellent  supper,  took  a  moon- 
light stroll  down  the  road,  sat  talking  awhile  round  the  campfire 
and  then  to  bed.  We  had  asked  Louie  to  arrange  with  the 
guards  for  a  few  Bushmen  to  come  to  our  camp  in  the  morning 
for  we  wished  to  take  cine  and  still  photographs  of  them.  I 
was  looking  forward  very  much  to  seeing  them,  for  we  had 
heard  many  tales  of  these  little  people,  their  habits  and  their  wav 
of  hfe. 

Next  morning  Sarel,  who  like  most  men  enjo\ed  cooking 
over  a  camp  fire  —  Charles  always  did  it  if  we  were  out  alone  — 
prepared  chops  and  bacon  and  eggs  for  breakfast;  Charles 
merclv  super\ised,  the  campfire  was  pleasant  to  be  near  on 
such    a  cold    morning,    and    Louie    ho\ered    around,    silently 
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critical  and  longing  to  take  over  and  show  what  he  could  do. 
About  an  hour  later  the  Bushmen  arrived  —  I  have  an  idea 
they  had  been  lurking  in  the  vicinity  since  soon  after  sun  up  — 
and  we  were  very  surprised  and  amused  to  discover  that  the 
whole  clan  had  come,  from  the  oldest  to  the  babe  born  the 
previous  day,  judging  by  its  appearance. 

They  are  such  little  people;  wizened  adults;  merry  children, 
rather  yellow-skinned,  most  of  them  with  more  than  a  hint  of 
mischief  in  their  expressions,  showing,  I  fancy,  a  keen  sense  of 
humour.  They  had  dressed  for  the  part,  too,  for  the  men  had 
put  on  pieces  of  European  attire;  the  older  women  had  on  the 
most  raggedy  scraps  of  cloth  and  bits  of  worked  skins;  the 
girls,  big  and  small,  were  in  gala  dress:  mostly  beads,  bangles, 
metal  jewellerv'  and  a  bit  of  a  skirt ;  some  of  the  young  boys  wore 
a  string  of  beads  —  one  had  on  a  very'  ancient  sleeveless  pullover 
which  apparently  placed  him  "a  cut"  above  his  companions. 
All  the  women  had  applied  some  kind  of  dressing  to  their  heads, 
it  looked  like  a  thick  mixture  of  old  motor  oil  and  soot  and  had 
a  terrible  smell;  in  addition,  the  hair  of  the  younger  ones  was 
done  in  dozens  of  tiny  plaits  which  hung  down  around  their 
heads  and  in  their  eyes  and  were  adorned  with  beads  and  fancy 
ornaments  —  perhaps  these  were  the  unmarried  women. 

All  must  recently  have  fed  well,  for  their  stomachs  were  dis- 
tended like  enormous  footballs;  this  unusual  feature  in  our 
photographic  subjects  produced  the  most  ridiculous  picture 
which,  however,  was  taken  quite  unwittingly.  Charles  was 
filming  these  people  from  many  angles  and  with  different  lenses, 
and  in  his  hurry  he  somehow  managed  for  one  of  the  "panning" 
views  to  have  his  telephoto  lens  set  up  with  the  ordinary  view- 
finder  (the  telephoto  was  not  being  used  for  these  scenes)  and 
took  a  few  feet  of  the  standing  members  of  the  party.  Some 
weeks  later  when  we  screened  the  film,  we  were  absolutely  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  for  all  we  had  of  this  view  was  a  mag- 
nificent row  of  fat  tummies !  No  tops,  no  legs !  It  most  definitely 
had  to  be  cut  out,  but  it  remains  the  funniest  picture  Charles 
has  ever  taken. 

By  our  standards  they  are  very  dirty,  but  we  were  later  told 
that  they  never  wash  nor  bath  for  they  are  very  susceptible  to 
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chest  complaints  and  therefore  they  rub  their  bodies  with  animal 
fat  for  cleansing,  and  protection  against  the  weather.  We  found 
this  smell  rather  strong  when  we  came  to  hand  them  the  salt 
and  tobacco  which  they  had  earned  by  coming  to  have  their 
pictures  taken;  I  gave  the  children  sweets  and  they  all  took 
them  so  politely  and  smiled  so  shyly  that  I  was  quite  entranced. 
All  the  time  we  were  busy,  not  one  of  them  spoke  loudly,  but 
their  conversations  with  one  another  in  sibilant,  clicking  whispers 
completely  fascinated  us.  Maybe  we  wouldn't  have  been  flattered 
if  we  could  have  understood  them!  But  we  were  very  glad  to 
have  come  across  them  and  they  also  seemed  to  have  enjoyed 
the  session  with  the  cameras. 

It  was  time  to  leave,  for  we  still  had  over  a  hundred  miles  to 
do  to  Runtu.  The  road  winds  for  miles  in  the  Omurambas  — 
wide,  dry  watercourses,  where  in  the  rainy  months  there  is  a 
little  water  and  in  the  good  seasons  the  streams  run  into  the 
big  river.  Fish  then  come  up  these  Omurambas  and  are 
trapped  by  the  natives  who  live  along  the  watercourses.  The 
fish  traps  seem  to  be  made  of  reeds  but  those  we  saw  \vere  so 
far  away  that  we  could  not  make  out  the  details  of  their  con- 
struction. There  were  tall  trees  here  too  and  we  hoped  to  see 
lion  or  elephant  but  it  appeared  that  all  the  game  had  moved 
to  where  there  was  water,  for  we  saw  nothing  that  day. 

Nearer  to  Runtu  the  road  traverses  dune  country;  they  arc 
real  dunes  of  fine  yellowish  sand  where  Time  has  developed 
flourishing  forests  and  grasslands.  The  sand  is  still  there, 
however,  and  it  wouldn't  surprise  me  to  hear  that  it  goes  down 
for  a  thousand  feet!  Here  the  Bushmen's  grassed  tracks  really 
pro\e  their  w^orth,  for  no  vehicle  could  get  through  that  sand 
without  them.  Some  of  these  individual  dunes  are  up  to  thirteen 
miles  long  and  as  the  view  is  very  limited  when  one  drives  along 
the  crest  of  any  of  them,  one  has  the  impression  that  the  earth 
is  flat  and  extends  only  a  short  distance  on  either  side  after  which 
everything  falls  away  sheer  into  outer  space.  Charles  found  this 
effect  particularly  eerie. 

We  arrived  at  Runtu  round  about  teatime  and  the  Nati\e 
Commissioner,  bless  him!  had  lovely  hot  baths  waiting  for  us 
and  how  greatly  we  needed  them !  At  sundown  the  other  officials 
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at  the  station  came  round  to  the  N.C's.  house  and  we  had  a 
most  enjoyable  evening.  Among  those  we  met  were  Dr.  Kuschke 
and  his  wife,  and  we  were  told  of  the  occasion  when  the  doctor 
had  been  the  patient  in  a  most  remarkable  and  dramatic 
operation.  Shortly,  the  story  is: 

At  a  party  early  one  evening,  he  suddenly  felt  ill  and  went 
home;  his  wife  missed  him  after  a  while  and  found  him  in 
desperate  straits  with  a  perforated  ulcer.  The  N.C.  hurriedly 
arranged  for  his  transportation  to  the  nearest  hospital,  himself 
to  do  the  driving,  while  the  doctor,  with  his  wife's  assistance, 
gave  himself  injections  to  enable  him  to  stand  the  ghastly 
journey  ahead  of  him.  A  nursing  nun  was  brought  from  the 
nearest  Mission  Station  and  with  the  doctor  on  a  mattress  and 
masses  of  blankets,  they  set  off  for  Grootfontein.  But  his  agony 
on  the  lorry  was  unendurable  and  he  begged  the  sister  to  end 
the  journey  and  let  him  lie  in  peace  under  a  tree;  eventually 
after  twenty  miles  of  this  torment  the  nun  decided  that  he  had 
no  hope  of  reaching  a  hospital  alive  and  that  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  die  quietly  in  the  veld  than  in  such  torture  on  the 
shaking,  bouncing  lorry.  Accordingly  he  was  made  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  under  a  spreading  tree  beside  the  road, 
a  tent  of  sailcloth  was  erected  and  the  nun  remained  at  his  side 
for  the  next  nearly  thirty  hours  to  attend  to  his  needs  and  where 
possible  try  to  relieve  his  pain.  The  N.  C.  raced  back  to  Runtu; 
there  was  no  need  to  go  carefully  now.  There  at  last  he  managed 
to  contact  Pretoria  by  wireless;  the  Runtu  and  Windhoek  radio 
was  connected  only  for  a  short  time  in  the  afternoons.  Pretoria 
reached  Windhoek  whence  instructions  were  sent  to  Grootfon- 
tein and  Tsumeb  to  rush  doctors  and  nurses  immediately  to 
that  far  tree  some  twenty  miles  from  the  Okavango  settlement. 
A  lorry  with  everything  necessary  for  the  doctor's  relief  sped 
over  those  appalling  roads  to  reach  the  tree  about  one  a.m.  the 
next  night.  Immediately,  by  the  light  from  lamps,  torches  and 
the  motor's  headlights,  the  operation  was  performed  and  when 
the  doctor  awoke  at  last  he  found  himself  back  in  his  own  bed 
with  every  chance  of  a  speedy  recovery  — •  a  miracle,  under 
the  circumstances.  That  afternoon  a  plane  from  Windhoek  took 
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him  to  hospital  and  in  due  course  a  once  more  fit  doctor  returned 
to  his  duties  on  the  Okavango. 

"How  about  tea  on  the  river  bank  this  afternoon?"  suggested 
the  N.C.  that  Saturday,  "and  then  in  the  evening  we  can  drift 
down  by  canoe  to  the  landing  stage  here.  It's  lovely  on  the  ri\er 
at  sunset." 

We  agreed  that  it  would  i)c  a  delightful  outing  but  the  N.C.'s 
sister  immediately  vetoed  the  canoes.  "Not  a  canoe  for  me, 
thank  you;  there  are  too  many  crocodiles  in  the  river!"  We  had 
seen  one  of  the  creatures  only  that  morning  idling  his  way  down 
stream  but  there  was  no  one  to  call  to  shoot  it,  and  neither  of  us 
women  could  use  a  rifle. 

"That's  all  right,  then,"  the  N.C.  settled  the  matter:  "we'll 
take  the  official  boat  as  well  as  the  canoe  and  you  can  go  in  that." 

We  were  driven  by  lorry  about  five  miles  up  river  but  had 
some  difficulty  in  reaching  the  bank.  Some  three  weeks  before 
there  had  been  heavy  rains  in  Angola  and  the  Okavango  had 
come  down  in  flood;  for  a  few  days  it  had  run  at  the  second 
highest  level  attained  in  the  last  sixty  years.  As  a  result,  all  the 
lowlying  lands  had  been  well  under  water  and  in  places  the 
river  was  three  to  four  miles  wide.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  there 
were  still  many  parts  we  could  not  reach,  and  we  saw  wherever 
we  went,  lakes  and  vleis  along  the  banks.  The  lower  road  was 
impassable,  therefore  the  lorry  took  us  over  the  upper  one  and  we 
had  to  walk  through  the  many  rather  sodden  parts  of  the  veld  to 
the  spot  chosen  for  tea;  fortunately  there  were  a  number  of 
servants  to  carry  all  the  paraphernalia  for  our  tea,  drifting 
sundowner  party,  etc.,  for  we  were  hard  put  to  it  to  arrive  at  the 
bank  dry-shod.  It  was  a  very  delightful  party  though  the  mos- 
quitoes were  troublesome;  we  rubbed  a  repellent  on  our  arms  and 
legs  which  seemed  to  cool  their  enthusiasm  considerably. 

The  N.C.  asked  nie  if  I  would  like  to  try  the  canoe  with  him, 
and  since  this  was  something  new,  I  was  very  keen.  The  others 
^vere  in  the  metal  boat,  and  two  young  Okavango  men  took 
another  canoe  in  which  they  placed  a  gramophone  and  records, 
thus  we  were  able  to  have  music  drifting  across  the  waters  as 
we  floated  down  river.  Out  in  midstream  we  tied  the  canoe 
to  the  boat  for  we  wanted  to  stay  together,  and  then  slowly  the 
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current  took  us  down.  We  had  our  spots,  talked,  listened  to  the 
lilting  music  and  watched  the  changing  scene  on  the  river  banks 
as  we  passed,  while  the  sun  set  with  the  exquisite  pageantry 
nearly  always  attendant  upon  its  sinking  into  a  wide  expanse 
of  tree-girt  water.  We  took  pictures  of  the  "musicians",  and 
Charles  captured  just  a  small  scrap  of  the  lovely  sunset.  We 
saw  two  crocodile  on  a  sandy  spit,  but  no  hippo,  as  their  favourite 
haunts  were  now  too  deep  for  comfortable  snoozing.  That  outing 
remains  one  of  our  very  happy  memories  of  the  visit  to  Runtu. 

Next  morning  we  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  bank,  Angola, 
for  a  few  minutes  and  while  there  had  to  put  out  a  small  grass 
fire  which  would  have  become  quite  serious  in  that  dry  winter 
bush.  The  Portuguese,  however,  do  not  appear  to  concern 
themselves  over  much  about  fires  and  year  after  year  large  tracks 
of  country  are  devastated,  with  the  result  that  on  their  side  of 
the  river  bush  and  trees  are  scarce  compared  with  the  forests 
lining  the  bank  on  the  South  West  side. 

Trees  of  very  many  different  types  grow  along  the  Okavango, 
some  of  an  enormous  size,  of  a  beatiful  shape  and  of  lovely 
foliage.  The  N.C.  took  me  to  the  bank  and  I  picked  a  number 
of  pods  of  the  small  red  "lucky  beans"  from  a  branch  hanging 
over  the  water.  The  river  is  clear  and  silvery  and  at  a  distance 
the  water  has  that  deep  blue  colour  which  the  sea  sometimes  has 
in  fine  weather.  When  we  were  there  it  was  flowing  compa- 
ratively fast  for  winter,  since  it  was  still  in  flood,  though  it  would 
be  most  unusual  for  it  to  fall  so  low  as  to  be  almost  stagnant.  As 
it  is  such  a  wide  river,  it  has  numerous  islands  throughout  its 
length;  its  banks  are  grass-edged  or  reed-fringed,  sometimes  it 
has  long  stretches  of  gleaming  white  sand  where  the  crocodiles 
love  to  lie;  there  are  the  inaccessible  places  and  the  high  banks 
which  are  more  like  long  hillocks  skirting  the  water's  edge;  and 
there  are  the  long,  level  reaches  found,  I  think,  more  often  on 
the  Portuguese  side.  The  river  winds  snakelike,  sometimes 
almost  turning  upon  itself,  and  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  down  from  Runtu  it  is  joined,  first  by  the  Quito  and  then 
by  the  Quando  —  both  from  Angola;  they  have  more  rivers 
up  there  than  we  have  —  and  both  full  of  crocodile;  then  after 
engulfing  a  few  more  tributaries,  it  winds  into  Bechuanaland 
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to  vanish  in  the  Swamps !  Such  a  terrible  waste !  However,  there 
is  a  theory  that  the  Okavango  Swamps  is  the  source  of  that  won- 
derful fountain,  Kuruman's  Eye,  and  of  the  subterranean  rivers 
in  a  wide  radius  embracing  South  West  Africa,  Bechuanaland, 
the  Kalahari  and  parts  of  the  Union;  if  this  is  the  case,  then  it 
serves  a  most  useful  purpose. 

"How  would  you  like  a  ride  on  a  camel?"  we  were  asked. 

"Oh!  Yes,"  I  accepted,  before  either  Charles  or  Sard  could 
decide  otherwise.  "I  should  love  that!" 

On  Monday  morning  I  borrowed  a  pair  of  slacks  and  the 
three  of  us  joined  the  Doctor  for  our  rides.  Three  camels  were 
waiting  and  very  crotchety  they  appeared  to  be;  they  were  on 
their  stomachs  waiting  for  us  to  mount  and  not  for  one  moment 
were  they  silent:  growling  and  snarling  and  complaining  to  one 
another  the  whole  time.  I  didn't  like  the  look  mine  gave  me  as 
I  came  near,  almost  as  if  he  contemplated  venting  his  spleen  on 
my  leg. 

"Do  they  bite,  Doctor?"  I  asked,  —  for  the  three  of  us,  I 
think,  judging  by  the  expressions  on  Charles'  and  Sard's  faces! 

"Some  of  them  do;  but  not  these." 

Nevertheless  I  approached  mine  from  the  rear  as  did  Sard; 
the  Doctor  was  on  the  third  and  Charles  waited  for  the  second 
session. 

Off  we  went,  at  least  the  other  two  did,  but  my  wretched 
animal  turned  and  looked  longingly  in  the  direction  of  its  kraal 
or  whatever  is  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  eats  and  sleeps. 
The  Okavango  attendant  took  its  "tow-rope"  and  led  it  after 
the  others  and  when  it  was  around  the  corner  and  going  well, 
the  bridle  was  returned  to  me.  For  all  the  use  such  a  piece  of 
harness  is,  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  left  off!  \Vhen  I 
noticed  that  the  brute  was  making  for  the  side  of  the  roadway, 
I  pulled  in  the  appropriate  direction  to  make  it  walk  after  the 
others,  but  it  had  no  effect.  Although  its  head  was  pulled  right 
around  until  one  evil  eye  regarded  me  with  positi\e  loathing, 
it  still  stomped  deliberately  towards  the  nearest  tree  and  there 
proceeded  to  try  and  wipe  me  off  its  back !  It's  such  a  long  way 
from  the  top  of  that  hump  to  the  ground!  Anyway  I  hung  on 
grimly  and  ducked  the  branches  as  they  came  near;  a  camel's 
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idea  of  height  seems  a  bit  faulty,  thank  goodness!  Failing  this 
time,  he  moved  to  another  tree  across  the  way  to  try  again,  and 
thus  my  jaunt  assumed  a  zig-zag  pattern  as  the  creature 
slowly  ambled  after  its  companions;  I  didn't  see  much  of  the 
country  from  my  elevated  position  for  I  had  to  watch  the  trees 
too  carefully.  And  oh!  what  an  impossible  springing  system  a 
camel  has!  Every  muscle  and  joint  seems  to  move  in  a  different 
direction  at  the  same  time !  My  legs  carried  the  bruises  for  weeks 
afterwards,  but  I  wouldn't  have  missed  that  ride  for  anything! 
In  the  meantime,  Sard's  beast  behaved  fairly  well  though  he 
walked  as  if  a  bad  odour  assailed  his  nostrils  all  the  while;  and 
since  an  experienced  rider  sat  the  third  camel,  Doctor  had  no 
worry  at  all.  Back  at  our  starting  point,  Charles  and  I  changed 
places;  had  I  known  Sarel  wasn't  going  again  I  would  have 
suggested  that  Charles  take  that  camel  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
the  attendant.  The  selfsame  procedure  was  enacted  all  over 
again  with  the  result  that  when  the  ride  was  over  and  I  asked 
Charles  how  he'd  liked  it,  he  replied  emphatically  that  he  hadn't ! 

"I  think  they're  unpleasant  beasts  to  handle,  and  their  sole 
idea  seems  to  be  to  make  life  as  wretched  as  possible  for  the 
rider  by  running  under  trees,  thorny  or  otherwise,  and  adopting 
a  gait  it  is  impossible  to  master.  I'm  glad  the  ride  is  over!"  Thus 
Charles  summed  up  his  reaction.  Secretly,  I  fancy  Sarel  heartily 
agreed. 

We  had  a  good  laugh  just  before  the  camels  went  back  to 
their  interrupted  breakfast.  The  Doctor  ordered  his  Okavango 
mechanic,  Sigaret,  to  mount;  the  native  turned  a  sickly  grey: 
"Aw,  Baas!"  he  protested.  "Come  on,  come  on!"  the  Doctor 
insisted  and  turning  to  us  he  remarked : 

"He  enjoyed  watching  our  difficulties,  therefore  I  think  it's 
our  turn  now,  don't  you?" 

Gingerly  he  climbed  into  the  saddle,  rolling  his  eyes  in  evident 
fear  of  the  ugly,  snarling  beast,  and  when  the  camel  rose  he 
uttered  a  loud,  heart-rending  prayer  in  Afrikaans,  which  quickly 
became  a  series  of  fading  "Aws!"  as  the  camel  galloped  off  to  its 
kraal.  Our  last  sight  of  Sigaret  was  of  his  hat  flying  in  one  direc- 
tion as  he  was  carried  clinging  like  a  limpet  to  his  "ship",  into 
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the  dust  of  the  leading  animals  loping  off  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion! 

The  attendants  mentioned  that  the  camels  become  more 
docile  when  about  three  miles  from  home;  then  they  can  no 
longer  smell  all  the  pleasant  things  associated  with  lo\cly  lazy 
times  of  plenty  to  eat  and  nothing  to  do.  Charles  and  I  went  to 
the  kraal  to  see  the  small  ones,  but  were  afraid  to  go  too  close 
in  case  their  mothers  objected.  Camels  are  unpredictable. 

There  were  some  interesting  court  cases  set  down  for  thai 
\veek  and  Charles  and  I  were  given  the  opportunity  of  attending 
three  of  them. 

The  N.C.  and  we  sat  in  a  tent  behind  a  large  table  while  the 
others  remained  outside,  the  chiefs  or  headmen  when  present 
had  chairs  and  the  native  assistants,  together  with  the  principals 
in  the  case  and  the  witnesses,  sat  on  the  ground;  it  was  \ery  hot 
in  the  sun.  I  was  more  or  less  in  a  corner  attending  to  the  teacups, 
for  it  is  thirsty  work  and  requires  a  lot  of  patience  too.  In  the 
first  two  cases  all  the  court  proceedings  were  interpreted  through 
Afrikaans  to  the  Oka\ango  dialect  and  back  again,  which  made 
them  rather  slow-moving. 

The  first  case  was  a  complaint  of  an  Angola  nati\e  against  a 
local  chief,  Kasiki,  for  "stealing"  a  stray  ox  found  by  one  of 
his  tribe  in  Angola  and  sent  over  to  him,  which  he  accepted  and 
then  sold.  First  of  all,  the  ox  should  never  have  been  brought 
o\er  from  Angola,  or  if  it  were  found  to  have  come  over,  it 
should  immediately  have  been  shot  (foot-and-mouth  regulations 
at  that  time) ;  further,  some  effort  should  have  been  made  to 
find  the  owner  before  the  beast  was  smuggled  across  to  the 
chief  and  thus  the  case  proceeded.  The  headmen  were  questioned 
as  to  what  was  done  in  the  times  before  the  W^hite  man  came 
to  their  country,  and  each  one  gave  a  nice  tribal  law  interpre- 
tation which  would  enable  his  chief  to  wriggle  out  of  any  guilt; 
\cry  cle\erh  worked  out  for  such  backward  people!  Chief 
Shashipopo  was  present  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  one  of  his 
own  tribe  who  had  become  involved  in  the  affair.  He  had  been 
educated  as  far  as  Standard  I\\,  was  able  to  understand  a  httle 
English  and  Afrikaans,  and  was  at  that  time  considered  one  of 
the  best  chiefs  in  the  Okavango  Territory.  There  were  other 
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chiefs  present  also,  for  the  N.C.  does  not  pass  sentence,  he  merely 
sees  that  everything  is  conducted  properly  and  justly  in  cases 
where  tribal  customs  are  involved. 

Kasiki  was  fined  eight  oxen  for  not  shooting  the  animal  when 
he  knew  it  had  come  across  from  Angola;  the  complainant  got 
nothing  but  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  the  chief  had  to  pay  a 
fine ;  the  poor  old  ox  came  off  worst  of  all !  It  was  slaughtered  and 
the  meat  given  to  all  the  natives  present  except  Kasiki  and  his 
retinue!  I  protested  strongly  against  this  to  the  N.C.  when  the 
court  adjourned  but  he  said  it  had  to  be  done;  then  to  add  to 
my  sense  of  injustice,  when  the  dark  deed  was  about  to  be 
enacted,  the  "executioners"  drove  that  old  red  and  white  ox 
directly  in  front  of  me  as  I  went  down  to  the  house ! 

On  Tuesday  morning  a  divorce  case  was  heard.  The  couple 
had  been  married  in  one  of  the  Catholic  Mission  churches, 
but  with  nearly  all  backward  native  races,  when  religion  con- 
flicts with  tribal  custom,  the  old  order  triumphs.  These  two 
didn't  realise  that  their  marriage  was  supposed  to  be  permanent; 
that  wasn't  done  in  tribal  life.  If  a  man  gets  tired  of  his  wife,  he 
just  throws  her  out  and  every  time  she  comes  back,  he  does  it 
again  until  she  is  forced  to  realise  that  he  doesn't  want  her  any 
more,  then  she  goes  back  to  her  own  people.  In  this  case,  the 
woman  looked  particularly  stupid  and  dirty,  although  the  hus- 
band's appearance  was  little  better.  However,  the  unwanted 
wife,  having  been  married  by  White  people  desired  to  be  parted 
by  them  also;  since  she'd  been  told  at  the  Mission  that  it  couldn't 
be  done,  she  appealed  to  the  N.C.  and  a  divorce  was  quickly 
granted  in  accordance  with  their  own  laws.  It  was  impressed 
upon  the  man  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  no  further  claim 
whatever  upon  the  woman,  for  it  would  be  quite  within  his 
reasoning  to  demand  all  presents  should  his  ex-wife  decide  to 
marry  again.  Both  were  quite  unmoved  as  they  set  out  on  their 
separate  ways  for  home. 

The  third  case  concerned  Bushmen.  Two  years  before,  thirty 
of  them  were  employed  on  the  grassing  of  a  road,  but  when  it 
was  finished  four  didn't  come  for  their  wages  and  the  native 
guard  gave  this  excess  money  to  the  water-carriers  for  their 
work  on  the  same  road.  Four  others,  who  had  been  similarly 
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employed  for  periods  ranging  from  two  days  to  three  weeks,  also 
claimed  they  had  had  no  money,  therefore  all  eight  complained 
to  the  N.C.  and  the  guard  was  charged;  in  addition  he  was 
supposed  to  have  refused  payment  of  blankets  to  these  same 
Bushmen,  having  given  the  goods  away  elsewhere. 

It  is  maintained  by  most  officials  who  come  in  contact  with 
the  Bushman  race,  that  they  will  never  lie,  consequently  the 
N.C.  took  a  serious  view  of  his  guard's  conduct.  The  native 
chiefs  were  not  concerned  in  this  matter.  There  was  not  much 
to  the  case  and  it  would  have  been  cleared  up  in  a  very  short 
time  had  it  not  been  for  the  language  difficulty.  To  us  this  was 
most  interesting,  though  probably  not  to  the  N.C.  who  was 
accustomed  to  it  and  perhaps  found  it  rather  trying,  though  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  bored.  He  spoke  Afrikaans,  his  interpreter 
conversed  in  Okavango  to  another,  who  then  spoke  to  the  com- 
plainants in  the  Bushman  tongue;  they  discussed  the  matter 
with  one  another  and  prepared  their  reply  while  we  sat  waiting 
and  listening  to  all  the  clicking.  Then  it  would  come  back 
through  the  same  channels  and  perhaps  the  final  translation 
would  be  "Hy  se  ja,  Meneer."  With  the  next  question,  the  whole 
link-up  would  start  again;  Charles  and  I  found  it  great  fun. 

In  the  end  the  guard  was  found  not  guilty  on  both  counts, 
for  he  had  used  the  spare  cash  in  a  proper  manner,  and  he  had 
acted  under  instructions  in  giving  the  blankets  to  indigent 
Oka\angos.  The  Bushmen  had  not  lied  either.  They  had  been 
away  hunting  on  payday  and  only  brought  the  matter  up  two 
years  later  when  they  came  upon  the  same  guard  again,  possibly 
expecting  him  to  have  the  money  on  hand  for  them  no  matter 
when  they  appeared;  blankets  were  not  given  out  unless  they 
worked  a  minimum  of  two  months. 

The  complainants  were  given  their  cash:  ranging  from 
sixpence  to  ten  shillings  and  they  were  as  happy  as  sandpipers, 
only  anxious  for  the  case  to  close  when  they  could  rush  down  to 
the  store  to  spend  their  money  on  tobacco  or  salt  or  sugar.  They 
made  one  request  before  leaving:  they  wanted  to  keep  the  same 
guard,  he  had  always  been  most  satisfactory ! 

They  are  a  fascinating  little  people  and  most  popular  with  all 
officials,   though   even   those  most  in  their  confidence   do  not 
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succeed  in  really  breaking  through  their  native  reticence  nor  in 
obtaining  any  of  their  closely-guarded  secrets.  While  waiting 
for  their  case  to  be  called,  they  always  sat  in  a  complete  circle 
round  a  little  fire,  no  matter  how  hot  the  weather,  and  clicked 
whisperingly  to  one  another;  they  are  a  very  quiet  race  and  the 
fire  is  an  important  part  of  their  communal  life. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  Doctor  took  Sarel  tigerfishing  up 
the  river;  they  caught  two,  Sard's  at  that  time  being  the  third 
largest  one  taken  from  the  Okavango.  They  saw  two  hippo  in  the 
shallows.  Later  they  called  at  the  Finnish  Mission  where  Sarel 
met  a  young  missionary  who  always  persisted  in  bathing  in  the 
river  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings  about  crocodile;  he  asserted 
that  there  was  no  danger  if  one  were  careful. 

Charles  and  I  went  with  the  N.C.  and  his  sister  on  a  visit  to 
the  Sambiu  Catholic  Mission  Station,  about  twenty  miles  down 
river.  A  beautiful,  wide-spreading  marula  tree  stands  at  the 
entrance  and  it  was  here  in  its  protective  shade  that  the  Mission 
was  first  established  nearly  seventy  years  ago.  As  soon  as  we 
arrived  we  were  welcomed  with  coffee  and  cookies,  and  then  the 
men  went  off  to  see  the  masculine  side  of  the  Mission's  activities 
while  we  were  shown  over  the  nuns'  section.  In  the  school  hostel 
grounds,  most  of  the  little  native  girls  were  preparing  their 
supper,  typical  kraal  fare,  for  the  nuns  try  not  to  change  their 
mode  of  life  too  much  —  the  hostel  consists  of  numbers  of  huts 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  tribes.  The  schoolgirls  sang  for  us, 
more  lustily  than  tunefully  but  with  great  enthusiasm;  they 
danced  round  a  big  campfire  but  we  couldn't  stay  to  the  end 
because  of  the  dust  they  raised.  In  the  schoolroom,  we  were 
shown  samples  of  their  work,  some  of  them  had  copybook 
handwriting,  and  the  nun  gave  me  three  beautiful  baskets  of 
different  designs  to  mark  my  visit  to  the  school.  I  was  very 
charmed  with  the  sisters  we  met,  most  of  them  could  speak  only 
German  and  the  native  language,  but  they  made  us  feel  most 
welcome  at  their  Mission. 

In  the  meantime,  Charles  was  examining  a  most  interesting 
collection  of  stone-age  tools  which  one  of  the  brothers  had 
found  in  the  bank  of  the  river;  he  had  spent  most  of  his  leisure 
time  in  digging  for  them  and  arranging  them  in  the  limited  space 
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at  his  disposal.  Another  brother  had  a  sUver  of  metal  in  his  eye 
and  left  for  Windhoek  shortly  after  our  visit  to  have  it  removed. 
He  had  entered  an  outhouse  to  find  a  leopard  searching  for 
food;  quickly  he  closed  the  door  and  went  to  fetch  a  rifle.  Then 
he  broke  part  of  the  reed  wall  and  fired  through  the  hole  at  the 
angry  animal.  Unfortunately  the  bullet  ricochetted  off  a  metal 
container  and  pieces  sprayed  everywhere,  the  one  splinter  flying 
through  the  aperture  into  his  eye.  His  companion  had  then  to 
kill  the  leopard. 

We  all  met  again  for  dinner  and  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
(juantity  of  food  placed  before  us;  we  could  not  possibly  do 
justice  to  such  a  meal.  We  had  our  first  taste  of  Katolische 
brandy  that  night;  the  N.C.  told  me  to  take  it  very  slowly  as  it  is 
particularly  strong.  I  liked  it  very  much.  There  was  also  a  type 
of  home-brewed  beer  which  we  didn't  care  for  as  it  had  a  sourish 
taste;  it  too,  was  supposed  to  be  very  potent.  It  was  piercingly 
cold  when  we  left  Sambiu  and  the  nuns  lent  us  their  black 
knitted  shawls  which  we  found  very  cosy  and  warm. 

The  next  day  was  our  last,  but  the  Doctor  came  to  see 
Charles: 

"On  Thursday  I'm  going  into  the  Capri\i  Strip  in  connection 
with  blood  smears  and  I  suggest  you  people  go  along  with  me. 
You'll  enjoy  it  and  I  should  very  much  like  to  have  you."" 

This,  unlike  the  camel  ride,  is  something  Charles  wouldn't 
miss  for  worlds,  and  the  trip  was  arranged;  to  say  that  we  were 
excited  is  an  understatement. 

We  set  off  on  Thursday  morning  about  ten  and  proceeded 
slowly  down  river.  The  Doctor  had  a  very  large  lorry,  and 
when  we  left  Runtu  it  was  almost  crowded,  for  besides  our 
party  of  five  and  the  three  personal  attendants,  there  was  a 
pett)  chief  with  his  retinue  who  were  enjoying  a  ride  down  to 
their  kraal.  The  attendants  were:  Sigaret,  the  mechanic;  Jonas, 
"Chef  No.  1  of  South  West  Africa"  as  he  liked  to  be  known; 
and  the  Doctor's  valet;  one  of  the  chief's  party  remained  with  us 
to  help  the  valet  with  the  extra  work  demanded  by  such  a 
large  party,  and  he  was  dropped  off  at  his  kraal  when  we 
returned  from  the  Caprivi.  The  Doctor  carried  almost  e\ery- 
thing  possible  for  comfort  on  the  \eld  and  I  envied  him  all  his 
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clean  clothes,  for  mine  were  getting  very  tired  by  the  time  we 
came  back  to  Runtu,  and  that  in  spite  of  my  having  taken  as 
much  as  I  could.  On  long  trips,  he  also  takes  a  collapsible 
bath,  but  on  this  occasion  we  managed  wonderfully  with  a 
basin !  Bathing  in  the  river  is  out  of  the  question. 

Besides  the  three  of  us,  the  Doctor  had  a  fourth  guest,  an 
immigrant  whom  we  named  Sonny  among  ourselves.  He  had 
been  in  the  country  about  two  years  and  was  already  able  to 
speak  English,  Afrikaans  and  German,  besides  his  own  language. 
He  was  very  young,  in  experience  anyway,  and  was  full  of  very 
bright  ideas  and  equally  impossible  information.  He  was  a  very 
pleasant  youth;  we  all  liked  him,  but  he  did  provide  a  lot  of 
laughs,  especially  when  he  gave  us  the  most  outrageous  advice  — 
and  in  all  seriousness.  He  told  the  men  that  no  one  should  be 
afraid  of  crocodiles;  all  one  had  to  do  was  to  push  a  pointed 
stick  into  the  reptile's  mouth  when  it  attacked  one,  and  then  it 
could  do  nothing!  "Quite  so!"  dryly  remarked  the  Doctor. 
Sonny  was  always  willing  to  help  and  never  complained  about 
anything. 

"You  know,"  he  was  discussing  the  war  with  me,  "I  saw  the 
Russians  fight,  and  if  ever  a  war  breaks  out  in  which  I  will  have 
to  fight  against  them,  I'll  do  anything  to  avoid  joining  up.  They 
are  unbelievably  cruel." 

We  called  at  Sambiu  just  to  pay  our  respects,  for  no  one  passes 
a  Mission  Station  there  without  calling  to  see  if  all  is  well. 

Many  miles  further  on  we  came  to  the  next  Catholic  Mission; 
Nyangana.  They  have  a  beautiful  church  there,  built  from  the 
foundation  up  complete  with  altar,  stairs,  gallery,  pews,  etc. 
by  one  lay  brother  with  native  labour;  the  only  articles  imported 
were  the  roofing  iron  and  the  glass.  All  the  timber  required  came 
from  the  local  forests.  What  wonderful  trees  line  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Okavango!  Tall,  stately  forest  giants,  shorter  ones 
with  thick  boles  and  wide-spreading  branches,  thin  ones  and 
bushy  ones!  The  N.C.  told  Charles  that  there  was  about  ten 
million  pounds  worth  of  good  timber  in  the  Okavango,  could  it 
be  exploited.  After  we  had  seen  those  trees,  we  pray  that  it  never 
can  be! 

The  nun  who  was  showing  us  over  the  church  was  very 
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proud  of  the  work  done  by  the  lay  brother  and  went  to  great 
pains  to  point  out  such  features  as  she  corLsidered  most  to  be 
admired.  She  herself  had  made  the  crochetwork  cloths  for  the 
altar.  Next  we  were  taken  around  the  gardens  which  are  very 
extensive;  we  had  the  most  delicious  mandarins,  off  the  trees. 
The  vegetable  gardens  on  the  river  bank  were  showing  tiny  green 
shoots.  In  the  floods  nearly  a  month  earlier,  these  gardens  had 
been  washed  away  and  even  the  orchards,  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  bank,  had  been  as  many  inches  under  water;  some  of 
the  pawpaw  trees  were  drowned,  their  roots  couldn't  stand  so 
much  moisture.  The  Okavango  thereabouts  was  three  miles 
wide. 

"Do  the  elephants  ever  come  into  your  gardens?"  I  asked 
the  nun. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "not  as  a  rule;  on  rare  occasioas  they  have 
run  across  the  vegetables  in  a  spirit  of  mischief,  but  they  don't 
come  here  to  eat;  they  have  so  much  food  in  the  forests.  On 
moonlight  nights  we  often  see  them  playing  in  the  muddy  \lei 
over  there,"  she  indicated  a  swampy  lake  to  the  west  of  the 
gardens,  then  continued:  "The  native  lands  suffer  much  more, 
for  they  lie  open  between  the  forest  and  the  river  and  the  animals 
walk  through  and  trample  down  the  mahonga." 

We  had  to  have  coffee  and  little  cakes  at  Nyangana  and  while 
^ve  were  chatting  to  the  brothers,  one  of  them  showed  us  some 
beautiful  carving  done  by  an  elderly  Okavango  man.  One  piece 
was  a  stool  and  the  other  a  pipe  holder  in  the  form  of  a  horse  and 
rider;  lovely  work  it  was.  Doctor  said  he  was  going  to  try  and 
find  the  man  to  commission  some  pieces  of  carving  for  himself. 

Except  for  two  wide  belts,  which  the  Administration  has 
declared  "cattle  free"  zones  as  a  precaution  against  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  and  where  also  the  game  can  find  some  sort  of  a 
sanctuary,  since  the  natives  hunt  the  buck  without  mercy, 
almost  all  the  rest  of  the  river  bank  is  clustered  with  nati\e  kraals 
and  their  mahonga  fields. 

"What  is  this  mahonga?"  asked  Charles  of  the  Doctor, 

"It  is  a  type  of  millet,  and  means  as  much  to  these  Okavangos 
as  mealies  do  to  the  Bantu  in  the  Union.  It  is  more  nutritious 
than  maize  or  kaffircorn.  We  can  have  a  look  at  some  at  the 
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next  kraal  we  come  to.  A  lot  of  ground  nuts  are  grown  here 
too." 

The  mahonga  when  growing  looks  like  large  bulrushes;  the 
grain  is  beaten  off  the  heads  and  resembles  kaffircorn  though  it 
is  much  finer.  I  would  have  thought  it  a  coarse  birdseed,  had  we 
not  been  told  about  it.  The  ground  nuts  are  also  hand-worked 
into  a  kind  of  meal. 

In  the  settled  parts  we  saw  no  animals,  but  we  came  across 
eland  and  many  smaller  buck  in  the  zones;  there  were  guinea 
fowl  by  the  score,  and  pheasant,  flying  up  as  we  passed,  were 
as  plentiful.  At  most  of  the  places  where  we  stopped,  there  were 
myriads  of  birds  of  every  size  and  brilliant  colour,  the  combi- 
nations of  colour  made  one  think  of  jewels  flying  through  the 
trees.  At  night  we  heard  the  strange,  sometimes  eerie,  calls  of 
those  which  hunt  in  the  darkness. 

The  only  spot  of  bother  we  had  over  the  whole  journey 
assailed  us  that  first  afternoon.  The  "road"  was  very  rough, 
especially  after  the  rain,  and  suddenly  the  engine  started  missing 
badly.  Then  as  we  bounced  over  some  nasty  ruts,  the  lorry 
came  to  a  halt;  Doctor  tried  the  selfstarter  but  not  a  "peep"  came 
from  under  the  bonnet.  All  the  men  tumbled  out  and  began  a 
probe  but  could  see  nothing  wrong.  I  just  sat  as  my  knowledge 
of  motor  engines  is  limited  to  the  purpose  of  the  steering  wheel 
and  the  various  knobs  and  pedals  which  make  cars  go. 

"Sorry  to  disturb  you,"  Doctor  spoke  to  me.  "but  you're 
sitting  on  the  tools." 

We  lifted  my  cushions  and  dipped  into  the  cavity;  nothing 
there  but  a  screwdriver  and  a  pair  of  pliers!  We  felt  around 
more  carefully  but  that  was  all. 

"Sigaret!"  the  Doctor  shouted. 

"Ja,  Baas." 

"Where  are  my  tools?"  Sigaret  looked  blank  for  a  moment, 
then  an  expression  of  absolute  consternation,  even  horror,  spread 
over  his  face. 

"Aw !  Baas !  In  the  other  lorry !" 

"What !  At  Runtu !  What  are  they  doing  there?" 

"Aw,  Baas!  I  was  working  on  the  other  lorry  yesterday  and 
forgot  to  put  the  tools  back  into  this  one.  Aw,  Baas !" 
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We  were  a  long  way  from  Runtu;  but  with  pliers  and  screw- 
dri\er  the  three  men  proceeded  to  hunt  out  the  trouble,  Sonn\ 
as  usual  flitting  around  with  reams  of  advice  —  I  don't  think 
the  others  even  heard  him.  They  dismantled  the  carburettor, 
they  tried  the  plugs,  and  many  other  gadgets  in  a  motor's 
"innards",  though  with  the  lack  of  tools  their  investigations  were 
seriously  hampered.  Doctor  worked  the  starter  after  every  probe 
but  each  time  the  motor  remained  unresponsive.  By  this  time 
the  air  was  becoming  blue,  though  I  couldn't  hear  the  words! 
Charles,  thinking  the  trouble  might  be  in  the  distributor,  asked 
the  Doctor  to  try  and  start  the  engine  while  he  tested  the  wires, 
Sarel  leant  across  with  one  hand  pressing  down  on  some  wires 
near  the  body  side  of  the  motor  and  lo !  the  engine  purred  beauti- 
fully. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Sarel  with  satisfaction  and  moved  away 
from  the  side.  The  engine  stopped ! 

"So!  What  did  you  touch?  Where  were  your  hands?"  asked 
C:harles.  They  hunted  around  and  found  the  villain:  the  lead 
from  the  generator  which  had  become  loosened  with  the  shaking 
and  for  a  time  worked  only  spasmodically,  had  finally  slipped 
altogether.  Sard's  hand  had  for  a  few  seconds  held  it  con- 
nected when  Doctor  had  tried  the  starter  for  Charles'  test.  They 
tightened  the  nut  and  all  was  in  working  order  again.  The  lone 
screwdriver  had  been  useful  after  all!  We  went  on,  for  none  of 
us  was  one  jot  perturbed  about  the  lack  of  tools ! 

Since  the  road  skirting  the  Okavango  was  still  under  water 
for  much  of  its  length,  we  had  to  use  the  main  "highway"  further 
away  from  the  river;  this  was  the  road  down  which  the  native 
recruiting  lorries  from  Bechuanaland  travelled  at  that  time. 
As  we  fancied  driving  along  the  bank,  the  Doctor  did  tr}'  at  one 
point  to  reach  the  lower  road  but  after  about  five  hundred 
yards  we  came  to  an  ugly  morass  bordering  a  long  lake  of  which 
we  couldn't  see  the  end.  We  didn't  want  to  retrace  our  steps 
therefore  Doctor  decided  to  crash  through  over  the  grassy  \eld; 
the  natives  ran  ahead  to  point  out  the  sandy  places,  tree  stumps 
and  holes,  and  Sarel  and  Sonny  joined  them.  It  was  most 
amusing  to  see  all  these  little  figures  darting  about  the  veld, 
disappearing  behind  bushes  and  trees,  then  waving  their  arms 
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about  to  show  which  way  to  go;  sometimes  they  all  gave  con- 
flicting directions  and  Doctor  then  followed  his  own  nose.  We 
didn't  try  the  lower  road  again  but  took  flying  visits  down  when- 
ever we  wanted  to  get  to  the  river.  The  upper  route  was  not  so 
distant  that  we  couldn't  see  the  water  at  all,  and  we  had  the  thrill 
every  few  miles  of  coming  round  a  bend  or  break  in  the  forest 
when  there,  far  over  or  perhaps  not  so  far,  was  the  winding, 
silvery  Okavango. 

We  came  to  a  particularly  dangerous  bend  on  the  road  where 
the  tracks  appeared  to  go  on  but,  just  at  the  top  of  a  rise, 
suddenly  and  very  sharply  turned  right.  When  the  river  was  low 
it  was  the  practice  to  go  straight  across,  but  after  the  rains  the 
four  hundred  yard  wide  depression  became  a  swamp  and 
travellers  had  to  turn  up  to  take  a  round-about  crossing  on  higher 
ground.  A  short  while  before  our  visit  a  newly  arrived  official, 
unfamiliar  with  this  swamp,  had  had  to  swing  his  lorry  sharply 
around  this  bend  with  the  result  that  the  vehicle  overturned 
and  one  of  the  men  on  the  back  was  killed.  The  accident  was 
the  subject  of  an  official  enquiry  and  when  we  returned  to 
Windhoek,  Charles  and  Sarel  were  able  to  put  in  reports 
regarding  the  state  of  the  road  which  completely  exonerated 
the  driver. 

Charles  was  very  keen  on  taking  a  cine  picture  of  the  landing 
of  a  tigerfish  and  even  more  so,  the  shooting  of  a  crocodile  and 
for  that  reason  we  made  quite  a  few  runs  to  the  river  to  try  our 
luck.  The  tigerfish  wouldn't  bite  when  Charles  was  prepared  for 
it,  though  Doctor  caught  one  during  the  afternoon;  but  we 
hoped  for  more  success  with  the  reptile  at  a  particular  place 
where  a  long  sheltered  sandy  spit  invariably  attracted  the 
creatures.  The  bush  was  too  thick  for  the  lorry  to  pass  through, 
therefore  we  five  climbed  down  and  hastily  made  for  the  river 
bank  some  two  hundred  yards  away.  Charles  was  in  the  rear 
having  had  to  take  the  camera  from  its  case.  Nearer  the  river, 
we  all  crept  quietly  forward,  for  crocodiles  are  so  consistently 
hunted  that  they  are  ever  on  the  alert  and  disappear  into  the 
water  at  the  slightest  strange  noise.  There  was  one  there,  a  big 
one!  But  Charles  hadn't  arrived  with  the  camera!  I  couldn't 
understand  where  he'd  gone,  because  he  had  been  close  behind 
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mc  on  the  way  down.  A  twig  snapped  somewhere  at  the  back 
and  the  crocodile  was  all  movement  in  a  twinkling;  Doctor 
couldn't  wait  then;  he  fired.  It  was  a  bull's-eye!  The  creature 
threw  itself  into  the  air,  turned  white  belly  up  and  hit  the  water 
with  a  loud  splash.  It  sank  from  view.  As  the  ripples  reached  the 
bank,  Charles  rolled  up! 

"Goodness!  Where  were  you?"  I  asked.  "The  croc's  gone!'' 

"Don't  I  know  it!"  Charles  understandably  felt  very  dis- 
appointed. "Didn't  you  know  I  hadn't  got  down  here  yet?" 

"Yes,  we  did."  Doctor  answered,  "but  the  croc,  heard  a 
noise  and  was  making  off.  I  had  to  shoot.  But  what  happened?" 

Charles  looked  abashed:  "I  got  caught  in  that  'haak-en- 
steek'  bush  up  there;  had  a  deuce  of  a  job  to  extricate  myself!" 

I'm  afraid  he  received  no  sympathy,  we  all  laughed  too  much 
at  his  predicament. 

The  first  night  we  slept  at  the  camp  called  Diona,  a  very 
pretty  place.  There  were  the  little  huts  with  lovely  clean  river 
sand  strewn  about  and  the  pile  of  firewood.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  nearest  headman  to  a  camp  to  see  that  it  is  always  kept  spick 
and  span,  and  in  good  order  and  supply  for  any  visitors  who 
might  arrive. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  camp  the  staff  would  set  about  their 
chores:  making  fire  to  boil  water  for  us  to  clean  up;  fixing  the 
beds;  preparing  the  evening  meal.  When  everyone  felt  like  a 
"new  man",  we  gathered  around  for  sundowners.  My  particu- 
lar property  was  a  bottle  of  Katolische  brought  specially  for  me 
by  Doctor  since  he'd  heard  I'd  taken  a  fancy  to  it.  That  night 
Jonas  really  excelled  himself  and  demonstrated  how  well  he 
merited  his  claim;  that  dinner  was  delicious.  In  fact  we  couldn't 
go  the  full  course  for  we'd  had  too  much  to  nibble  at  when  we 
visited  the  Mission  Stations  during  the  day.  After  dinner  we 
sat  chatting  awhile  around  the  fire,  then  off  to  bed.  I  usually 
went  earlier  than  the  men,  for  they  often  had  \cry  special 
masculine  matters  to  discuss. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  before  the  sun  and  saw  the  most 
beautiful  sunrise  over  the  waters.  Charles  took  the  scene  on  the 
cine.  Up  river  the  mist  was  lying  thickly  on  the  water  and  we 
watched  it  rise  like  a  white  curtain  till  it  reached  the  banks 
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while  long  streamers  fell  towards  the  surface  of  the  river;  there 
it  covered  the  view  of  the  trees  and  only  the  tops  stood  out 
above  the  white  cottonwool  clouds.  It  was  an  unusual,  attrac- 
tive scene!  As  the  sun  rose,  it  quickly  melted  the  mist  and  soon 
it  was  again  all  clear  green,  gold  and  silver  with  the  flashing 
birds  colourfully  lighting  up  the  dark  trees. 

Later  the  N.C.  told  us  that  as  Diona  was  a  favourite  drinking 
place  of  the  elephants,  he  seriously  considered  closing  it  and 
setting  up  a  new  camp  on  a  safer  site. 

We  were  now  about  to  enter  the  Caprivi  Strip  and  the 
vegetation  grew  lovelier  as  we  progressed.  The  forests  held 
Charles  and  me  almost  spellbound  with  their  beauty:  thick 
underbrush  which  appeared  impenetrable  and  huge  trees  with 
such  spreading  branches  that  in  places  on  the  road  they  met 
oxerhead.  Winter  is  scarcely  recognised  there,  for  autumn  goes 
slowly,  and  spring,  coming  early,  is  soon  hurried  away  by  a  very 
impatient  summer.  Therefore,  that  June  autumn  had  still  her 
paintbrush  in  hand  and  the  foliage  ranged  through  all  the  tints 
from  pale  yellow  to  the  richest  russet,  the  tenderest  green  to 
deep  olive  and  darkest  brown.  Beauty  of  growth  and  beauty 
of  colour  were  showered  about  us  wherever  we  looked. 

The  river  scenery  too,  we  found  quite  captivating  for  it  is 
along  this  section  that  the  Quito  approaches  the  Okavango. 
For  some  distance  the  former  wanders  almost  side  by  side  with 
the  latter,  coming  very  near  for  a  short  way  then  dashing  far 
off  again  as  though  trying  to  be  coy  and  elusive.  Eventually,  as 
though  fearing  it  might  lose  its  bright  companion,  the  Quito 
turns  suddenly  and  rushes  straight  down  to  throw  itself  into  the 
big  river,  crocodiles,  hippopotami  and  all!  Further  along,  the 
Quando  joins  the  Oka\ango  but  its  approach  is  more  serious 
and  dehberate. 

It  was  late  when  we  called  at  Andara,  then  the  only  Mission 
Station  in  the  western  Caprivi;  but  we  made  arrangements  to 
pay  a  longer  visit  next  day  and  set  off  for  the  Popo  Falls,  twelve 
miles  away,  where  we  wished  to  sleep  that  night  —  the  furthest 
point  to  be  visited  on  that  trip. 

The  Popo  Falls!  How  would  one  describe  that  garden  of 
Eden!  Trees  of  all  sizes,  of  all  descriptions,  of  all  shades  of 
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green;  bush,  creepers,  reeds;  bright  green  or  tall  brown  tangled 
grass;  trec-bowered  islands;  white  sands;  whiter  churning  waters 
at  the  rapids;  the  blue  and  silver  hurrying  stream  and  the  quiet 
reflecting  backwaters!  Surely  there  can  be  no  lovelier  place  than 
this  far  distant  stretch  of  the  Oka\ango ! 

At  the  old  camp  we  stopped  to  take  some  pictures  of  the 
enchanting  scenery,  then  walked  on  to  the  new  one  which  has 
a  better  view  of  the  river.  The  bank  here  is  very  high  above  the 
water  and  steeply  sloping;  crocodiles  would  have  difficulty  in 
coming  up.  We  saw  their  prints  in  the  sand  at  the  river's  edge 
next  morning. 

Doctor  was  away  early  and  we  went  out  exploring.  The  Popo 
are  not  really  falls  but  cascades,  interspersed  with  islands.  In 
the  low  water  season  the  drop  of  the  rapids  is  about  fifteen 
feet.  When  we  were  there  the  river  was  still  running  \cry  strongly 
and  about  eight  hundred  yards  wide,  with  the  cascades  churning 
and  whirling  in  a  wild  white  dance. 

We  crossed  over  to  one  of  the  nearest  islands  by  means  of  a 
bridge  which  the  N.C.  had  had  built  of  large  tree  trunks;  our 
object  was  tigerfishing.  The  colouring  of  these  fish  is  beautiful, 
though  out  of  the  water  it  fades  quickly;  they  have  the  most 
\icious-looking  teeth.  But  we  had  no  luck.  The  men  were  using 
a  spoon  and  though  we  could  see  the  fish  following  the  shining 
metal  almost  to  the  bank,  not  one  essayed  even  a  gentle  passing 
snap. 

"I  think  they're  playing  the  fool  with  you,"  I  told  them. 

Charles  and  I  wandered  about  and  found  much  tt)  interest 
us.  There  was  the  Sausage  Tree  —  its  native  name:  "Nqu-wu 
quwu'\  impossible  to  pronounce! — ■  a  tall  tree  with  large  sausage- 
like fruit  or  seedpods  hanging  from  its  branches;  they  measure 
roughly  two  feet  long,  with  a  general  circumference  about  four 
inches  but  the  ends  slightly  tapered;  they  are  quite  heavy  for 
their  size.  We  had  conflicting  reports  from  the  natives  as  to 
their  edibility;  one  said  they  were  poisonous. 

Doctor  came  back  early  and  after  a  short  session  of  fruitless 
fishing,  he  suggested  trying  a  different  stream. 

"But  you're  not  interested  in  tigerfishing,"  he  remarked  to 
me,   "and   if  you   don't  mind   crossing  the   ri\er  in   that  little 
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dugout  canoe,  we  can  go  to  the  islands.  Bring  the  camera  and 
I  will  try  and  get  a  crocodile  for  you  to  film." 

"That  would  be  lovely!"  I  longed  to  explore  the  islands, 
though  didn't  want  to  take  him  away  from  his  fishing,  and  said 
so. 

"Well,  we  can't  all  use  the  rod  and  these  chaps  are  very  keen 
to   catch  a  tiger.   I've  caught  lots  of  them.   Come,  let's  go." 

He  and  I  then  climbed  into  the  canoe  with  two  natives  to 
paddle  and  away  we  went.  These  canoes  are  each  carved 
from  a  single  tree  trunk;  and  they  have  no  keel  nor  rudder.  The 
native  paddlers  are  adepts  at  keeping  the  slender  craft  on  an 
even  keel  and  a  straight  course.  They  stand  one  at  each  end  and 
pull  on  the  same  side  but  just  before  lifting  the  eight  foot  oar 
out  of  the  water  for  the  next  stroke,  they  give  the  blade  a  twist 
which  seems  to  act  as  a  rudder.  It  looks  easy  but  having  tried 
it,  I  find  it's  not;  it  requires  more  than  a  little  skill.  The  river 
there  is  twenty  feet  deep  and  full  of  crocodiles;  obviously  a 
wrong  or  awkward  move  could  have  very  unpleasant  results. 

First  we  went  as  near  as  possible  to  the  rapids  where  I  took 
some  pictures  of  the  tumbling  waters;  then  around  some  small 
islands  but  saw  no  reptiles. 

"I  think  we'd  better  land  and  see  if  we  can  stalk  some  of 
these  crocs.,"  Doctor  suggested. 

How  glad  I  was  that  we  had  not  seen  any  while  we  were 
paddling  around,  for  the  camera  is  heavy  and  the  gun  makes 
such  a  loud  noise  when  it  is  fired  that,  had  we  succeeded  in  our 
object,  I  should  probably  have  dropped  both  the  camera  and 
myself  overboard  with  shock ! 

On  the  islands,  we  went  to  four  or  five,  we  saw  only  one 
small  crocodile  which  vanished  too  quickly  for  us  to  shoot  it 
with  either  camera  or  gun.  We  got  into  some  quicksands,  not 
very  strong  pulling,  but  the  sucking  at  one's  feet  is  an  unpleasant 
sensation.  On  the  first  island  I  heard  waterfowl  squawking  as 
though  warning  chicks,  but  didn't  see  them;  when  this  happened 
on  the  next  two  islands  as  well,  I  remarked  to  Doctor  who 
walked  ahead  looking  for  our  quarry : 

"It's  odd,  you  know;  on  all  these  islands  I've  heard  water- 
fowl and  not  seen  one  of  them.  Where  do  they  hide?" 
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Doctor  looked  rather  puzzled.  "1  don't  know.  I  haven't  heard 
them." 

"Haven't  you?  And  they're  so  loud!  Listen!"  We  stopped 
walking  and  immediately  the  birds  were  silent.  When  we  started 
off  again,  the  crying  was  as  loud  as  ever.  The  Doctor  laughed 
when  I  mentioned  this. 

"You  are  probably  hearing  the  sands.  I  should  have  tcjld 
you." 

"Sands?  This  we're  walking  on?" 

"Yes.  Move  your  feet  up  and  down." 

I  did  and  solved  the  mystery.  All  the  sand  is  so  fine  that  it 
"squawks"  when  pressed  down,  and  naturally  our  walking 
on  it  made  quite  a  loud  noise.  No  wonder  Doctor  was  puzzled 
at  my  talk  of  waterfowl. 

The  last  island  we  explored  was  rather  big  and  more  or  less 
opposite  the  camp,  just  below  which  the  men  were  moving 
around.  They  had  given  up  fishing  and  were  doing  a  bit  of 
exploring;  had  killed  a  snake,  too.  W^e  saw  quite  a  number  of 
these  horrid  creatures  on  the  Okavango  —  we  had  failed  to 
despatch  a  beautiful  speckled  one  near  the  N.C.'s.  house  at  Runtu. 
Doctor  sent  the  canoe  over  to  fetch  the  men  to  the  island.  Charles 
and  Sonny  came  over  on  the  first  run,  though  Charles  told  his 
companion  before  they  left  that  if  he  started  to  try  out  any  of 
his  fool  ideas  while  they  were  on  the  water,  he  would  get  a  good 
crack  over  the  head;  Sonny  behaved,  even  when  the  paddlers 
took  them  near  the  rapids.  Sarel  didn't  like  the  canoe  at  all  and 
would  not  stay  in  it  any  longer  than  necessary;  he  merely  made 
the  crossings  there  and  back.  All  were  very  interested  in  the 
"squeaking  sands"  and  Sarel  filled  his  socks  with  it  for  I  was 
very  keen  to  take  a  sample  home  with  me;  unfortunately  it 
does  not  squawk  in  such  small  quantities. 

^Ve  paddled  in  the  water,  keeping  a  careful  watch  for  croco- 
diles, and  also  for  leopards  and  cheetahs  as  Doctor  had  told 
us  that  often  these  animals  are  trapped  on  the  islands  when  the 
ri\er  comes  down  in  flood  and  soon  hunger  makes  them  e\en 
more  dangerous  than  they  usually  are.  We  did  not  come  across 
any  of  the  felines,  but  later  we  saw  two  large  crocodiles  which 
slid  into  the  water  before  one  could  say  "knife". 
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We  now  had  a  long  return  journey  ahead  of  us,  besides 
having  to  allow  time  for  the  arranged  visit  to  Andara,  conse- 
quently after  lunch  we  packed  up  and  regretfully  left  this  little 
paradise. 

Andara  is  a  beautiful  mission  station,  as  it  would  be,  set  on 
the  river  in  such  surroundings.  Here  the  Okavango  is  divided 
into  many  channels  by  huge  tree  and  bush  covered  islands. 
The  church  is  set  back  from  the  water's  edge  but  clearly  in 
view  from  the  landing  stage;  it  is  flanked  on  either  side  by 
large  citrus  orchards:  dark  green  fohage  jewelled  with  golden 
fruit.  The  priests  have  built  a  weir  some  two  miles  upstream 
whence  the  water  flows  along  a  wide  canal  to  an  old-fashioned 
water  wheel,  which  in  turn  pumps  a  strong  stream  to  the  various 
levels  of  the  lands  and  gardens.  We  stood  watching  the  turning 
of  the  old  wheel  for  a  while:  to  us  it  was  new  and  picturesque. 
The  baobab  trees  at  Andara  are  the  biggest  I've  ever  seen, 
definitely  putting  those  in  the  Northern  Transvaal  in  the  shade. 

We  crossed  the  river  in  an  unusually  large  canoe,  carrying 
us  five  seated  on  chairs,  four  native  paddlers,  cameras  and  guns, 
yet  there  was  still  plenty  of  room  for  a  few  more  people.  The 
canoe,  however,  had  reached  pensionable  age  for,  as  Sarel 
pointed  out  to  me,  it  had  a  fairly  fast  leak.  We  watched  the 
rising  tide  and  the  slow  approach  of  the  opposite  bank  with  some 
anxiety  for  the  quiet  part  of  the  river  we  were  crossing  looked 
\ery  "crocodiley" ! 

This  island,  on  which  we  landed,  was  heavily  wooded  and 
covered  a  large  acreage ;  we  had  a  fair  distance  to  walk  to  see  the 
Execution  Rock  and  the  Victims'  Pool.  We  passed  a  veritable 
giant  of  a  baobab  on  the  way.  The  rock  and  pool  were  used  in 
the  bad  old  days  as  a  place  of  execution  for  adulterers :  they  were 
bound  and  thrown  from  the  rock  into  the  turbulent  waters 
rushing  through  the  narrow  gorge;  the  stream,  tossing  the 
victims  over  jagged  rocks,  carried  them  into  a  quiet  pool  lower 
down  where  crocodiles,  ever  on  the  alert,  eagerly  awaited  their 
arrival.  Charles  asked  the  nun  who  told  us  about  this  old  custom 
whether  it  was  still  done  secretly  and  if  anyone  ever  escaped  — 
unlikely  as  that  might  seem. 

"No,  I  don't  think  it's  e\er  done  now,"  she  replied,  "and  cer- 
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tainly  never  here.  But  our  Mission  was  already  established  when 
the  last  execution  took  place  and  there  was  a  lot  of  trouble  about 
it.  Escaping?  I  have  heard  of  one  case  but  I  cannot  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  it.  The  guilty  woman,  after  being  thrown  off  the 
rock,  was  whirled  from  the  main  stream  into  a  side  eddy  which 
swung  her  over  some  boulders  into  shallow  water.  She  rolled 
herself  out  of  immediate  danger  of  drowning,  to  struggle  with  her 
bonds,  which  apparently  were  not  especially  confining,  until  she 
was  able  to  free  her  legs  and  get  away  from  the  pool  where  the 
reptiles  would  very  shortly  be  sure  to  hunt  her.  Unfortunately 
she  was  discovered  by  her  executioners  who  promptly  rebound 
her  legs  and  threw  her  back  into  the  waters,  from  which  she 
(lid  not  this  time  escape.  Poor  woman !  She  suffered  doubly  for 
her  sin,  if  indeed  she  were  guilty;  I  doubt  if  these  executions 
were  alv/ays  just!" 

We  all  took  cine  or  still  pictures  of  various  scenes  on  the 
island  and  then  returned  to  the  mission  where  an  elderly  nun 
asked  Charles,  Sonny  and  me  to  take  a  walk  with  her  to  one  of 
the  river's  vantage  points;  it  was  nearing  sunset  and  the  N'iew  we 
had  of  the  many  channels  of  the  ri\'er  was  superb.  I  asked  about 
snakes  there  because  of  the  dense  undergrowth  round  about. 

"We  lost  one  of  our  young  nuns  from  snakebite  a  few  years 
ago;  it  was  before  we  had  the  serum  from  the  Union.  She  was  a 
wonderful  worker.  We  couldn't  save  her  though  we  tried  e\erv- 
thing;  but  she  didn't  suffer  more  than  a  short  time  for  the  poison 
was  strong." 

"Was  it  a  mamba?" 

"I  don't  know  what  snake  it  was;  none  of  us  saw  it  because 
she  was  alone  when  it  struck  and  we  only  came  to  her  when 
she  called." 

They  wanted  us  to  stay  for  dinner  at  Andara  but  Doctor  had 
another  plan,  we  therefore  just  had  coffee  and  little  cakes.  Off  we 
drove  and  soon  reached  the  weir  where  one  of  the  usual  travellers' 
camps  was  situated.  This  camp  is  called  Shasindimba  which  I 
was  told  meant  "the  place  of  the  tragedy  of  the  little  hare".  It 
was  nearly  dark  and  since  none  of  us  was  hungr>-.  Doctor  told  his 
staff  to  forget  about  dinner,  make  a  big  camp  fire  and  then  they 
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could  go  - —  which  they  did,  to  the  nearby  headman's  kraal. 

We  now  had  a  party  and  it  will  always  remain  the  most 
enjoyable  Charles  and  I  have  ever  attended.  We  sang  songs  in 
all  the  languages  we  had  in  South  West  Africa,  except  native! 
Our  favourite  was  "Trink,  Trink,  Bruderlein,  Trink"  of  Swa- 
kopmund  memory  and  Doctor  who  has  a  nice  baritone,  intro- 
duced us  to  another  charming  song,  Afrikaans  this  time.  The 
men  tried  tricks  and  gymnastics  and  my  sides  ached  with 
laughing;  once  Charles  only  just  succeeded  in  preventing  Doctor 
and  Sonny  from  somersaulting  into  the  river ! 

Sonny  gave  us  a  rendering  of  a  campfire  song  in  his  own 
language  and  when  he  translated,  it  was  about  bodies  hanging 
on  trees  with  knives  in  their  throats  or  daggers  in  their  tummies ! 
We  nearly  collapsed  at  this ! 

"And  I  suppose  while  you're  singing  this  happy  song,  you're 
waving  beermugs  of  poison  or  loaded  revolvers  around  your 
heads,"  came  from  one  of  the  men. 

"No,"  Sonny  grinned,  but  more  was  to  come.  "I'll  sing  you  the 
'Fire  Dance',"  he  added,  "and  you  must  accompany  me  with  the 
words  'Oompah-oompah'  when  I  signal  like  this"  and  he  gestured 
as  he  spoke.  We  started  as  directed  but  very  soon  it  became 
almost  riotous.  It  was  fantastically  funny  especially  as  Doctor 
deepened  his  voice  and  broke  into  the  chorus  every  time  he  could 
become  serious  enough!  Sonny  retained  a  solemn  face  through- 
out but  the  rest  of  us  were  helpless  with  mirth.  Apparently  in  the 
country  whence  he  comes,  they  enjoy  themselves  very  dolefully! 

At  intervals  Charles  and  I  were  able  to  spare  a  few  moments 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  around  us.  The  huge  campfire  cast 
dancing  red  shadows  on  the  trees,  which  moved  gently  in  the 
soft  breeze;  the  waters,  roaring  over  the  weir,  sounded  like 
waves  breaking  on  a  distant  shore;  a  round  moon  touched  every- 
thing with  a  silvery  glow,  nearly  as  bright  as  daylight,  but  much, 
much  softer.  The  stars  seemed  to  draw  closer  as  though  trying 
to  listen  to  our  songs;  and  night  birds,  hushed  at  times,  would 
suddenly  lend  their  eerie  cries  to  heighten  the  magic  of  unreality 
around  the  darting  flames.  Perhaps  the  crocodiles  crept  quietly 
closer  to  share  in  the  fun  of  the  party ! 

And  then  it  was  midnight ! 
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I  went  to  bed  but  judging  by  the  laughter  and  chance 
remarks,  I  fancy  that  Sonny  was  once  again  being  teased;  he 
was  a  good  sport  and  took  everything  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

On  the  way  back  to  Runtu  next  day,  Doctor  tried  his  rod  at 
various  places  along  the  river  but  the  tigerfish  laid  low.  We  called 
at  Sambiu  for  a  little  while  and  then  by  six  o'clock  we  were  back 
at  the  N.G.'s  house  indulging  in  delightful,  nuu  h-nccdcd  hot 
baths.  The  Caprivi  interlude  was  over ! 

Next  morning  we  reluctantly  said  good-bye  to  all  the  char- 
ming people  we  had  met  on  the  Okavango  and  turned  towards 
home,  once  again  picking  our  way  over  the  grass-filled  tracks 
of  the  wooded  sanddunes.  As  before,  we  slept  at  Karakuwise 
where  in  accordance  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  regulations, 
the  Okavango  guards  had  to  disinfect  our  shoes  and  the  tyres  of 
the  lorry.  Sarel  grilled  a  delicious  supper  - —  our  last  on  the  road 
that  trip  - —  and  we  enjoyed  a  quiet  chat  around  the  fire,  talking 
mainly  of  that  wonderful  visit  to  the  Caprivi. 

Next  morning  the  lorry  wouldn't  start!  The  switch  had 
been  left  on  all  night  and  the  battery  was  flat.  Charles  blamed 
himself  but  anyone  could  have  moved  the  key,  it  was  very  loose. 
The  guards,  only  two  were  there,  were  asked  to  round  up  some 
Hushmcn  to  help  push  and  while  we  were  waiting,  the  men 
prc\'ailed  upon  a  young  Bushman  to  give  an  exhibition  of  archer)-. 
7'iny  as  those  bows  are,  the  arrow  sped  a  distance  of  o\cr  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards !  Then  everyone  had  to  go  and  search  in 
the  bush  for  the  arrow  for  it  really  could  not  be  lost ! 

When  the  band  of  httle  people  arrived,  they  swarmed  over 
the  lorry  like  an  army  of  ants  and  though  it  moved  quickly 
enough  and  started  easily,  I  suspect  half  the  "helpers"  gave 
themselves  a  merry  ride  while  the  rest  did  the  pushing!  There 
were  no  more  adventures  and  we  were  home  in  \Vindhoek  the 
following  e\ening.  From  the  Okavango  we  had  many  feet  of 
film,  many  rolls  of  stills,  a  great  number  of  trophies;  but  most  of 
all,  memories  of  an  outstandingly  interesting  and  enjoyable  trip. 
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14 
OVAMBOLAND  AND  THE  KUNENE 

Totum  had  taken  the  plunge !  He  came  to  us  one  day  with 
the  surprising  news  that  he  had  made  arrangements  to  get 
married  within  the  next  fortnight. 

"Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  Charles.  "At  your  age!" 

"Basic!"  Totum  put  all  the  injured  feelings  in  the  world  into 
that  word.  "I'm  not  old;  only  forty!" 

"What?  You  old  villain !  You're  at  least  fifteen  years  older  than 
that!  Where's  this  woman  you're  going  to  marry?  In  Ovambo- 
land?" 

"No,  my  Basic,  she's  here,  in  the  location;  the  daughter  of 
my  old  friend,  So-and-so."  These  names  are  always  unpronounce- 
able. "He  used  to  work  for  Meneer  up  there  before  he  went  to 
the  other  house;  Fm  going  to  marry  his  daughter;  her  mother 
was  Herero." 

"Oh,  she's  not  Ovambo?" 

"No,  Basic." 

Totum  had  already  bought  himself  a  house  in  the  location, 
in  his  eyes,  one  of  the  best  of  the  workers'  huts.  Since  he  paid 
thirty  pounds  for  it  and  was  so  proud  of  his  possession,  we 
hadn't  the  heart  to  tell  him  that  we  thought  the  previous  owner 
had  "fleeced"  him:  it  was  built  of  sheet  iron  and  tin.  When  we 
enquired  what  he'd  like  as  a  wedding  present,  he  asked  for 
household  goods.  We  bought  him  two  squares  of  linoleum, 
one  of  which  he  put  on  the  floor  of  his  hut  and  the  other  he 
fixed  under  the  iron  roof;  this  gave  them  relief  from  the  terrific 
heat  of  these  dwellings  and  protection  from  the  many  leaks  in 
the  roof.  A  blue-flame  stove  we  had  in  the  house  and  new 
blankets  helped  in  the  furnishing.  Charles  also  told  him  to  take 
a  holiday,  but  this  apparently  bored  him  very  soon  because  he 
returned  before  the  end. 
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About  this  time  we  had  the  opportunity  of  going  up  to 
Ovamboland  and  with  a  view  to  gauging  Totum's  feehngs, 
Charles  told  him  about  our  intended  visit.  He  expressed  no  wish 
to  return  to  his  homeland  but  gave  us  full  directions  for  finding 
his  particular  kraal  which  he  said  he  hoped  we'd  see  on  the  wax- 
to  Ondongua,  Quite  obviously  his  nearly  forty  years'  absence 
from  his  tribe  had  fully  "de-nationalised"  him.  Whenever  we 
went  to  the  Union,  he  hopefully  remarked  that  he  had  never 
seen  Basic's  country,  but  we  could  not  bring  him  down  with 
us  for  he  would  never  have  been  happy  away  from  Windhoek. 

We  left  Windhoek  in  late  July,  Carl  accompanying  us  on  this 
occasion,  and  we  travelled  by  car  —  our  old  Abbie.  Again  we 
were  fully  packed:  petrol,  water,  food,  mosquito  nets  (for  when 
we  were  out  in  the  bush),  bedding,  clothes,  and  a  lot  of  fresh 
vegetables  which  are  difficult  to  get  at  Ondongua.  The  hood- 
carrier  was  fixed  on  the  car  to  cope  with  the  load,  and  between 
\Vindhoek  and  Okahandja  we  had  frequently  to  stop  to  adjust 
it,  for  the  corrugations  were  so  bad  that  the  weight  moved  the 
rubber  suckers  and  loosened  the  screws.  Eventually  we  lost  one  of 
the  rubbers  and  had  great  difficulty  in  the  latter  town  in  finding 
a  substitute;  to  add  to  Charles'  annoyance  we  picked  up  a 
puncture  in  the  street  and  had  to  have  that  repaired  also. 

We  were  now  running  late  and  still  had  a  call  to  make  at 
Otjiwarongo;  nevertheless,  by  sunset  we  had  only  about 
twenty  miles  to  go  to  Okaukuejo  where  we  intended  to  sleep 
that  night.  It  was  very  pleasant  driving  through  the  bush  at 
that  time:  not  dark,  for  the  sky  in  the  west  was  a  flaming  red, 
but  with  night  coming  up  fast  on  our  right  and  the  twisting  of 
the  narrow  track,  Charles  felt  he  could  do  with  the  extra  light 
of  the  car's  headlamps. 

"Do  you  see  where  we  are?'"  he  asked,  "The  old  waterhole  is 
not  very  far  from  here.  How  many  times  haven't  we  waited 
around  there  for  elephant !" 

I  laughingly  remarked  that  it  was  too  late  for  cine  pictures 
and  I  hoped  the  big  chaps  had  had  their  baths  and  gone  home. 

"Have  you  ever  picked  up  the  radio  conversations  from 
Okaukuejo  or  Namutoni?"   Carl  asked. 

"No,  what  is  the  wavelength?  I'd  like  to  listen  in."  I  turned 
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round  to  him  and  we  began  a  discussion  on  wavelengths  and 
those  allocated  to  the  northern  outposts  where  telephones  are 
useless,  seeing  that  the  elephants  break  the  wires  or  pull  up  the 
poles. 

We  came  up  a  little  rise  and  the  twin  beams  of  light  flashed 
high  and  across  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  trees  and  bush  as 
the  road  wound  in  serpentine  fashion.  And  then  we  were  almost 
frozen  with  fright  —  even  Abbie  seemed  to  give  a  jump  —  at 
the  most  horrible  sound  that  came  at  us  from  the  west  side  of  the 
road.  It  was  a  piercing,  angry  squealing  scream!  Never  had  we 
heard  such  a  frightening  noise!  We  all  turned  to  look  towards 
the  left  where  we  were  just  passing  the  waterhole  and  there, 
beautifully  silhouetted  against  the  red  and  gold  sky,  were  three 
elephants.  Two  looked  comparatively  harmless  but  the  third 
was  most  menacing!  He  it  was  that  screamed  at  us,  and  with 
trunk  upraised,  ears  spread  wide,  it  was  only  too  obvious  what 
was  in  his  mind. 

"Drive  like  blazes!"  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  was  saying;  my 
legs  were  numb  from  the  fright  I'd  had  and  only  one  idea  came 
into  my  head:  to  get  away,  and  fast!  The  angry  elephant  was 
only  about  twenty-five  yards  away  from  the  roadway,  which 
for  us  was  not  much  of  a  start  on  such  a  winding  track.  Charles 
was  most  concerned  that  cows  might  be  standing  further  along 
the  road  for  it's  impossible  to  turn  there,  since  it  is  barely  wide 
enough  for  two  vehicles  to  pass  each  other,  and  the  embank- 
ment is  sandy  or  boulder-strewn  with  thick  bush  either  side. 
Added  to  all  this  was  the  twisting  of  the  road  to  contend  with, 
and  Charles  could  not  really  "drive  like  blazes",  though  as  soon 
as  we  could  see  that  the  way  was  fortunately  clear  of  elephants, 
he  definitely  hustled  a  bit  more  than  usual.  Whether  the  old 
bull  came  after  us,  we  couldn't  say,  but  he  had  already  done 
sufficient  mischief  in  the  nasty  shock  he  had  given  us. 

When  we  told  our  sergeant  friend  at  Okaukuejo  of  the 
waterhole  incident,  he  had  a  good  laugh. 

"I'm  getting  used  to  seeing  them  there  at  the  most  incon- 
venient times,"  he  said.  "A  few  days  ago  I  sat  in  my  lorry  for  a 
couple  of  hours  while  that  herd  of  elephant  played  around  and 
dozed  in  the  roadway.  The  cows  were  there,  too,  and  I  just  had 
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to  wait.  I've  been  held  up  on  other  occasions  also  but  not  as 
long.  They're  a  nuisance  when  they  get  on  the  road." 

Next  morning  we  took  the  road  to  Ondongua  which  skirts  the 
western  side  of  the  Etosha  Pan.  We  hoped  to  sec  herds  of  all 
kinds  of  game,  especially  as  we  drove  further  away  from  the 
rest  huts  and  camping  grounds.  But  we  saw  nothing.  E\cn  the 
usual  ever  productive  waterhole  was  deserted  because  the 
Administration  lorries  were  loading  sand  nearby  for  their  buil- 
ding operations  at  the  police  post.  As  we  expected,  it  grew  hotter 
as  the  day  wore  on. 

The  road  was  sandy  most  of  the  way  and  we  were  surprised 
at  the  many  changes  in  scenery  as  we  drove  along.  There  are 
long  wide  pans,  dry  then  but  full  of  water  in  the  rainy  season; 
ridges  of  bush  country  where  tall  mopani  trees  give  a  lovely 
parkland  appearance  to  the  land;  long,  long  plains  where  there 
is  not  a  tree  nor  a  bush,  only  tall  golden  grass  bowing  in  the 
wind  as  far  as  one  can  see  in  every  direction;  belts  of  palm: 
the  thick  short  fanshaped  bushes  watched  over  by  the  tall  full- 
headed  ones;  and  in  all  this  we  saw  no  game  at  all. 

As  we  neared  Ondongua  we  came  upon  0\anibo  kraals, 
small  family  affairs,  not  villages  like  those  in  the  Transkei. 
Usually  there  is  a  waterhole  in  the  vicinity  and  as  is  the  practice 
with  all  black  peoples  in  the  far  rural  areas  of  this  country,  the 
women  and  children  walk  miles  to  get  their  daily  drinking  water. 
Here  in  Ovamboland,  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country  I  think,  it  is  borne  upon  the  European  how  little  Time 
means  to  the  black  man.  They  never  hurry,  they  sit  about  and 
talk,  or  just  sit;  they  amble  miles,  never  caring  whether  the 
journey  takes  a  day  or  a  month;  and  they  are  content  to  wait, 
not  necessarily  for  anything  in  particular,  but  just  because  it  is 
pure  pleasure  to  wait  for  something  which  might  come  along. 
How  much  happier  and  healthier  we'd  be  if  we  could  acquire 
some  of  their  patience  and  ability  to  relax!  We  whites  rush  and 
fuss  and  worry  too  much ! 

\Vhen  we  arrived  at  Ondongua,  the  wife  of  the  N.C.  had 
lovely  baths  waiting  for  us;  we  stayed  at  their  house  but  Carl 
was  billeted  in  the  bachelors'  quarters.  All  houses  here  have 
steeply-thatched  roofs,  even  those  across  the  border  belonging  to 
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the  Portuguese;  no  doubt  it  tends  to  keep  the  rooms  cooler  than 
any  other  type  of  roof. 

The  next  afternoon  we  were  taken  to  Oshikondo,  the  Native 
Affairs  office  on  the  border  about  forty-five  miles  from  Ondon- 
gua;  here  we  met  a  charming  couple  who  seemed  perfectly 
happy  though  living  in  almost  complete  isolation  on  the  edge  of 
0\  amboland.  We  also  went  to  see  the  Angola  buildings  but  did 
not  cross  the  border  to  meet  any  of  the  Portuguese  officials.  The 
country  we  drove  through  was  flat  and  wooded  with  beautiful 
trees. 

The  Bushman  Commission  called  at  Ondongua  and  in  the 
evening  the  N.C.  gave  a  sundowner  party  for  all  the  visitors. 
We  enjoyed  it  very  much  and  met  many  interesting  people: 
some  who  had  travelled  a  lot,  some  who  had  made  a  close  study 
of  indigenous  tribes  and  their  customs,  and  others  who  were 
concerned  with  the  religious  affairs  of  the  natives.  We  had  a 
chat  with  the  professor  who  was  very  interested  in  our  travels 
and  the  game  we  had  seen.  In  the  course  of  conversation  Charles 
mentioned  our  angry  elephant. 

"Oh,  you  met  those  rogues,  did  you?"  he  laughed.  "But 
they  really  are  dangerous  under  such  circumstances.  You  see, 
they  do  a  lot  of  damage  to  farm  lands  and  dams  in  the  Outjo 
district  and  the  farmers  have  to  try  something  to  keep  them 
away.  Under  the  Game  Laws  they  may  not  shoot  them,  therefore 
at  night  when  the  animals  usually  wander  down  that  way,  the 
farmers  go  out  in  lorries  and  pepper  them  with  shot.  This  up- 
sets the  elephants  naturally,  and  now  they  always  associate 
headlights  with  the  irritation  caused  by  shotguns  and  of  course 
they  want  to  hit  back  in  revenge,  or  put  an  end  to  the  cause 
before  it  can  hurt  them  again.  You  were  very  lucky;  that  bull 
you  saw  was  in  the  mood  for  a  charge.  I  expect  when  the  lights 
passed  he  was  a  bit  confused,  and  you  got  away.  They  have 
nasty  tempers  when  roused." 

There  was  a  doctor  present  who,  though  still  very  young, 
had  travelled  considerably,  especially  in  the  Rhodesias  and 
Central  Africa.  He  was  interesting  to  talk  to  but  held  strange 
views  concerning  wild  animals. 

"You  must  not  be  afraid  of  any  wild  creatures  you  come 
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across,'"  he  said  to  mc.  "It  is  particularly  unwise  with  the  large 
ones;  they  sense  it  at  once  and  resent  it,  then  they  attack.  If 
you're  unafraid,  they  will  treat  you  with  respect  and  leave  you 
alone." 

"Oh,  no.  Doctor,"  I  argued,  "I'm  sure  one  can't  set  a  rule 
like  that  with  elephant,  hippo,  lion  and  such  animals;  their 
law  is  self-preservation  and  anything  unusual,  like  man  of  whom 
they  have  inherited  an  almost  unreasonable  fear,  immediately 
presents  a  danger  which  must  be  removed.  I  don't  think  you 
should  depend  too  much  on  fearlessness  in  man  versus  animal 
encounters." 

"I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  how  docile  a  large  animal  can 
be.  It  was  in  Central  Africa;  I  was  out  in  the  bush  one  day  when 
I  came  on  a  lone  rhinoceros  standing  under  a  tree.  I  decided 
to  try  out  my  belief.  I  walked  up  to  and  stood  next  to  the 
animal;  it  didn't  move,  and  I  was  about  to  give  it  a  good 
slap  on  the  rump  when  one  of  my  men  lost  his  nerve  and 
shouted  to  mc,  frightening  the  rhino  away  into  the  bush.  There's 
proof  for  you!" 

I  shook  my  head.  "1  wouldn't  take  that  one  instance  as  proof. 
Doctor.  Rhinos  are  notoriously  touchy  and  I'm  sure  he  would 
have  taken  violent  exception  to  such  ungenteel  behaviour  on 
your  part;  I  think  your  man  really  saved  your  life!" 

The  Doctor  had  a  good  laugh.  "You'll  never  convince  me  of 
that,"  he  remarked,  "but  I'll  give  you  the  name  of  a  book  to 
read,  and  perhaps  after  you've  read  it,  you'll  understand  my 
\iews  better." 

The  Major,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Commission,  had 
made  a  long  study  of  Bushmen  and  was  most  enthusiastic 
about  them  and  their  characteristics.  In  fact,  wherever  we 
went,  folk  who  worked  and  were  familiar  with  these  little 
people,  were  full  of  praise  for  them;  so  much  so  that  we,  too,  felt 
wc  liked  them  very  much,  just  for  what  we'd  been  told  about 
them. 

Next  morning  wc  three  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  Kuncne  and 
the  Oru-wa-hakana  Falls.  The  N.C.  gave  us  sketches  of  the 
routes  to  and  from  the  ri\er  and  he  arranged  to  meet  us  at  a 
certain  point  on  the  road  back  by  not  later  than  two  o'clock  on 
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the  day  following  the  morrow;  should  we  fail  to  arrive,  he  would 
set  out  to  look  for  us. 

"When  you  get  to  the  last  hill-top  facing  the  river,  turn  to  the 
right  to  find  the  figtree  and  the  Ovahimbas.  Don't  go  down 
the  hill  to  the  stream  below  because  I  doubt  if  you  will  be  able 
to  get  back  again.  The  last  hundred  yards  or  so  has  been  badly 
washed  away  and  probably  only  a  lorry  could  make  the  grade 
now.  Well,  good  luck !  See  you  day  after  tomorrow." 

We  were  given  as  guide  and  interpreter,  an  Ovambo  named 
August;  he  was  pleasant  but  oh!  so  stupid  and  a  "yes-man"! 
On  the  whole,  these  home  Ovambos  are  all  somewhat  back- 
ward, although  those  who  come  on  domestic  service  to  the  towns 
learn  very  quickly,  particularly  what  they  shouldn't ! 

The  road  was  really  excellent,  traversing  a  series  of  dry  pans 
which  were  hard  and  flat.  Bordering  these  pans  is  wooded  coun- 
try, lovely  trees  and  palms  growing  from  sandy  soil;  big  syringa, 
mopani,  wild  fig  and  other  magnificent  indigenous  trees  all 
jostling  one  another  for  a  place  in  the  sun.  Again  the  scene  would 
change.  We  came  upon  a  belt  of  palms,  tall  trees  and  bushy 
ones,  clustered  together  in  a  wild  jumble  with  scarcely  any 
other  type  of  bush  among  them;  after  a  few  more  miles  of  flat 
sandy  pans  there  appeared  the  mopani  belt;  the  big  trees  were 
parklike  in  their  stateliness  and  lack  of  undergrowth,  the  thickets 
looked  like  scrub  lands.  More  pans  to  race  across  and  the  last 
belt  burst  upon  us,  this  time  the  baobabs.  These  weird  trees, 
leafless  at  that  time  of  the  year,  were  spread  about  in  great 
profusion;  when  we  stopped  to  take  some  pictures  of  them,  we 
noticed  that  as  far  as  one  could  see  in  any  direction  their  whitish 
trunks  and  bare  branches  dominated  the  scene.  Then  as  we 
neared  the  border,  the  flat  country  gave  way  to  rougher  terrain 
and  the  road  slowly  rose  to  wind  over  stony  hills  and  plough 
through  deep  sand,  much  like  sea  sand  mixed  with  fine  dust. 
All  along  the  road  up,  there  had  been  by-ways  leading  off  to  the 
many  missions  to  be  found  in  Ovamboland:  Anglican,  Finnish 
and  Catholic,  but  most  of  the  natives  we  came  across  still  looked 
as  though  Christianity  had  not  yet  touched  them. 

Although  it  was  out  of  our  way,  we  went  — •  over  a  terrible 
road  —  to  Beacon  No.  2  on  the  Angola  border  to  get  a  distant 
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view  of  the  Kuncne  and  the  Oru-wa-hakana  Falls.  Here  one  is 
high  on  a  hillside  and  far  down,  about  fifteen  miles  away,  is  the 
gorge  into  which  the  Kunene  tumbles;  the  countryside  above 
the  falls,  which  is  Angola,  is  flat  and  thickly  bush  covered, 
and  the  cleared  border  line,  rescm Idling  the  well-known  fire- 
break, stretches  away  in  a  straight  swathe  towards  the  mountains 
in  the  distance;  as  we  saw  it,  the  river  seems  to  flow  down  from 
the  north  towards  our  vantage  point  and  then  suddenly  turns  to 
the  west  and  the  deep  gorge;  all  about  the  flat  river  valley  arc 
hills,  dry,  stony  and  hot-looking,  and  beyond  them,  particularly 
in  the  west  and  north-west,  the  high  brown  mountains  rise, 
tier  upon  tier,  to  vanish  in  the  hazy  distance  where  lies  the  barren 
sand-duned  Skeleton  Coast  and  the  grey  Atlantic.  It  is  a  memo- 
rable scene  and  we  tried  to  catch  some  of  its  magic  and  strange 
beauty  with  our  cameras;  unfortunately  so  much  is  lost  of  far 
distant  scenery  with  the  limited  range  of  lenses  of  still  cameras. 
Back  again  we  drove  to  that  terrible  "main"  road,  where  at 
the  turn-off  we  just  managed  to  escape  being  caught  in  the 
thick  sand,  from  which  I'm  sure  it  would  have  taken  hours  to 
free  ourselves  again.  In  time  and  after  many  weary,  bumpy 
miles  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  a  little  way  down  was 
the  side  track  turning  to  the  big  wild  fig  tree  as  shown  on  the 
sketch.  Everything  was  correct  so  far.  The  plan  was  that  at 
the  fig  tree  we  would  find  the  "kraal"  of  the  Ovahimbas  who 
would  act  as  porters  on  our  walk  of  six  miles  to  the  falls;  here 
we  would  camp  under  wide  spreading  trees  on  the  soft 
white  sands  near  the  river  and  the  next  morning  would  explore 
the  top  of  the  Falls  and  any  other  part  of  the  river  we  fancied, 
or  shoot  crocodiles  or  spy  upon  hippos  in  their  pools;  in  the  cool 
of  the  late  afternoon  we  would  walk  back  to  the  fig  tree  to 
camp  for  the  night  and  next  morning  set  out  on  our  return  to 
Ondongua.  An  excellent  plan,  but  when  we  reached  the  tree,  the 
whole  thing  fell  to  pieces ;  the  Ovahimbas  had  vanished !  There 
wasn't  a  sign  of  them!  August  went  out  to  search  for  them, 
for  wc  thought  they  might  have  trekked  nearer  to  water  since 
the  tiny  stream  close  to  this  spot  was  now  dry.  He  was  away 
upwards  of  two  hours  and  we  wondered  whether  he  also  had 
gone   beyond  our  reach;   in  the  meantime  we  made  tea   and 
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discussed  the  position.  In  the  end  we  decided  on  Charles'  sugges- 
tion. 

"Even  if  August  finds  that  tribe  now,"  he  suggested,  "we 
will  not  have  time  to  walk  all  that  distance  before  dark.  Another 
place,  that  my  Roads  friend  spoke  about,  is  only  three  miles 
from  here  on  the  bank  of  a  small  tributary  of  the  Kunene ;  it  is  a 
fine  camping  spot  and  the  walk  from  there  to  the  falls,  though 
longer,  is  considered  easier.  It  has  one  great  disadvantage  though, 
it's  down  that  hill  the  N.C.  warned  us  against,  the  washed-away 
road." 

"Perhaps  if  we  go  and  see  how  bad  it  is,  we  can  decide  better 
then,  though  once  there  we  may  not  be  able  to  turn  until  we 
get  to  the  bottom,"  I  remarked.  "That's  what  seems  to  happen 
with  all  these  tracks  at  the  end  of  the  road." 

"If  you  think  the  car  can  do  it,"  Carl  remarked,  "then  that 
river  camp  would  probably  be  far  nicer  than  here,  since  this 
stream  is  dry." 

Accordingly,  when  August  arrived  after  his  fruitless  search, 
we  set  off  again  and  as  we  had  been  told,  the  track  down  to  the 
stream  was  dreadful!  Poor  old  Abbie  had  more  or  less  to  walk 
down  stairs!  Carl  and  I  walked  too,  for  we  had  to  watch  for 
the  shallowest  ruts  to  ensure  that  the  important  parts  under  the 
car  did  not  get  bumped  too  badly.  We  found  then  that  our 
decision  had  been  wise;  it  was  a  delightful  site,  A  small  stream 
bubbled  between  wide  level  banks;  these  in  turn  were  bounded  by 
cliff-like  walls  which  were  the  sheer  sides  of  the  surrounding 
hills.  Big  mopani  and  other  trees  grew  on  the  banks  with  very 
little  underbrush  to  bar  one's  way,  leaving  the  track  clear  and 
level;  and  there  was  ample  firewood  for  our  camping  needs. 

Here  across  the  stream  and  a  short  distance  away  were  the 
Ovahimbas!  In  two  twinkles  the  headman  and  his  attendants 
were  beside  us  to  pay  their  respects.  As  the  grazing  had  given 
out  near  the  fig  tree,  they  had  trekked  across  to  the  bank  of  the 
Kunene.  We  had  been  told  that  when  the  Herero  nation  moved 
southwards  and  crossed  the  river  on  the  way  to  South  West 
Africa,  a  few  of  the  sub-tribes  decided  they  had  travelled  far 
enough  and  that  a  better  place  than  the  Kunene  neighbourhood 
would  be  difficult  to  find;  therefore  they  parted  company  and 
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ill  the  passing  of  lime,  lia\c  changed  considcTabK  from  their 
fellows  of  the  south.  Ihey  lag  so  far  behind  in  de\elopment 
that  the  Hereros  would  now  repudiate  with  indignation  any 
claim  to  kinship  on  their  behalf. 

Our  evening  visitors  wore  \ery  little  clothing,  a  few  beads, 
a  skin  "figleaf"  and  of  course  their  weapons.  They  ha\e  their 
frizzy  hair  combed  out  and  off  the  forehead,  some  rather  like  the 
Swazis,  but  in  one  or  two  cases  it  is  fastened  back  in  a  fat  bun 
just  below  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  all  have  a  little  bone  or 
metal  spear  stuck  into  the  hair,  usually  abo\e  the  ear.  We  had 
exidence  of  its  use  the  next  day:  if  the  head  itches  —  and  it 
must  do  a  lot  for  they  use  water  only  for  drinking  —  this  spear 
makes  a  fine  scratcher,  and  when  they  perspire  it  is  used  to  scrape 
the  moisture  off  their  foreheads,  since  they  take  off  about  a 
(juarter  inch  thickness  of  fat  and  grease  as  well  as  the  perspira- 
tion, the  usefulness  of  such  a  gadget  can  readily  be  gauged!  I 
think,  judging  by  the  smell,  that  they  co\er  themseh-es  with 
animal  fat  in  place  of  washing! 

\Ve  gave  the  headman  and  his  men  tobacco  and  salt,  and 
were  promised  three  porters  for  the  next  morning's  walk  to  the 
1  alls.  The  headman  radiated  good-fellowship  and  as  he  left, 
he  told  .Vugust  he  would  immediately  send  us  a  goat 
for  slaughter.  That  roused  me;  I  didn't  want  the  poor  creature 
spccialh  killed  for  us  who  had  plenty  to  eat. 

"I'ell  him  not  to!"'  I  called  to  Charles. 

"But  I  can't  do  that;  it's  probably  the  custom  up  here  and 
wo  can't  offend  him.  In  any  case,  it  will  probably  be  the  oldest 
goat  the  tribe  has,  one  just  able  to  stagger  over  to  us." 

"What!  Will  they  send  it  over  alive?  And  we'll  ha\c  to 
kill  it  here?  Oh,  no!  Don't  let's  have  it.  Make  some  diplomatic 
excuse.'' 

Charles  went  off  to  sec  what  could  be  done  and  finallv  it 
was  decided  that  the  animal  would  be  killed  at  the  kraal  and  the 
head  cut  off  before  the  carcase  was  sent  o\er.  But  we  need  not 
have  worried!  The  goat  never  came!  A  young  goatherd  was 
sent  out  to  get  one,  but  he  returned  to  say  that  he  couldn't 
fincl   tiic   flock;   jirobably  that  was  the  reason  thev  alwavs  ga\e 
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when  such  a  promise  was  not  intended  to  be  kept.  I  at  least 
was  most  satisfied  with  the  excuse. 

A  few  of  the  Ovahimbas  remained  with  us  at  the  camp,  and 
made  themselves  comfortable  around  our  fire,  discussing  us 
individually  and  collecti\  ely,  I  guess,  and  most  certainly  getting 
in  the  way  of  our  preparations  for  supper.  They  were  very  in- 
terested in  my  attire,  possibly  my  slacks  puzzled  them  a  bit.  After 
some  time  we  managed  to  get  rid  of  them;  they  went  reluctantly 
though  promising  to  be  back  early  in  the  morning  to  help  us, 
and  Charles  suggested  that  they  would  probably  be  getting  in 
our  way  again  before  the  sun  was  up ! 

We  placed  our  mosquito-netted  beds  just  off  the  pathway 
under  some  low  trees;  ours  were  square-shaped  about  four  feet 
high,  but  Carl's  tall  pointed  net  had  a  weird  ghostly  appearance 
among  the  shrubs  in  the  darkness.  I'm  sure  it  would  have 
frightened  every  superstitious  native  miles  away  from  our 
camp,  but  its  curious  shape  could  not  but  attract  any  animal 
wandering  that  way.  After  supper  we  didn't  linger  long  around 
the  fire  for  we  were  all  tired.  August  reported  that  he  had  seen 
spoor  of  elephant  nearby  and  that  it  seemed  fresh;  we  didn't 
feel  like  elephants  after  the  waterhole  incident!  He  also  men- 
tioned that  there  were  plenty  of  hyena  and  jackal  about,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ovahimbas.  Before  we'd  left  Ondongua  the  wife  of 
the  N.C.  had  told  me  that  there  were  hyena  and  rhino  to  be 
seen  in  these  parts  which  we  might  be  able  to  photograph. 

The  moon  came  up  and  the  men  fell  asleep,  I  could  hear  them ; 
Charles  breathing  himself  a  soft  lullaby  and  Carl  moaning  and 
gnashing  his  teeth,  even  having  a  rare  old  battle  with  a  shadow 
under  his  towering  tent.  Later  he  quietened  but  the,  to  me, 
unrecognisable  night  noises  went  on;  I  couldn't  sleep.  My 
imagination  ran  riot  and  though  I  knew  it  was  ridiculous, 
there  was  nothing  I  could  do  about  it.  Our  cosy  beds  didn't 
seem  so  safe  now  and  I  pictured  the  elephants  coming  down  to 
drink  or  to  eat  the  luscious  leaves  above  our  heads  and  walking 
over  to  investigate  the  two  flat  white  houses  and  the  tall  ghosty 
one  next  to  the  tree;  I  certainly  didn't  relish  the  idea  of  having 
those  creatures  putting  their  great  big  feet  down  on  me  or  the 
men ! 
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I  remembered  Charles'  remark  about  the  strength  of  a  hyena's 
jaw  and  with  the  report  of  so  many  in  the  vicinity,  I  had  visions 
of  these  creatures  approaching  stealthily  and  snapping  off  our 
heads!  Thus  my  imagination  worked  on  all  the  noises  one  hears 
in  the  night:  little  squirrel  squeakings  and  scratchings,  night 
birds  moving  in  the  trees  or  making  strange  calls,  hares 
scurrying  to  parties  like  Alice's  rabbit,  and  the  million  and  one 
insects  of  the  dark  hours  which  go  about  their  nightly  tasks  with 
more  commotion  than  one  might  expect  from  their  diminutive 
size.  I  watched  the  moon  sail  across  the  sky,  it  gave  a  soft 
silvery  glow  to  the  scene  about  us,  then  shortly  before  three 
o'clock  it  disappeared  behind  the  trees  and  our  grove  grew 
darker  and  more  mysterious.  I  didn't  sleep. 

The  next  morning  four,  not  three,  porters  arri\ed,  \ery  late! 
They  immediately  made  themselves  at  home  around  our  fire 
but  fortunately  we  had  finished  breakfast,  and  they  were  not  in 
the  way.  It  was  warm  enough  to  be  called  early  summer  weather, 
but  nevertheless,  three  of  them  had  on  thick  army  coats  and  the 
fourth  just  his  beads  and  "figleaf"  ! 

We  set  off.  The  guides  carrying  (1)  the  kctde;  (2)  a  bag 
with  cups,  etc.;  (3)  my  handbag  with  the  first  aid  and  the 
snakebite  outfits  inside;  (4)  some  food!  We  carried  our  cameras 
and  August  had  the  big  elephant  gun  for  shooting  crocodiles. 
No  one  could  accuse  us  of  ha\ing  o\erloaded  our  porters ! 
.i^IjNow  I  discovered  that  our  camp  was  in  a  kind  of  cul-de-sac, 
and  that  no  elephant  could  come  down  from  the  top  end,  and 
none  were  likely  to  enter  by  the  roadway  as  it  was  so  steep; 
easier  terrain  was  to  be  found  next  to  the  Kunene.  Further, 
bathing  and  drinking  would  be  much  better  in  the  big  river. 

After  my  sleepless  night,  the  seven  mile  walk  to  the  falls  with 
the  return  trip  to  be  made  later  in  the  day  did  not  appear  par- 
ticularly attractive  when  we  started  out.  We  climbed  up  the  hill 
abo\e  our  camping  site  and  then  made  for  the  Kunene  bank. 
It  didn't  seem  such  a  clear  river  as  the  Okavango  and  was  very 
slow  flowing  although  when  we  saw  the  latter,  it  was  still  high 
from  the  floods  and  looking  at  its  best;  normally  it  is  also  rather 
sluggish  in  the  winter  months.  In  man)-  ways  the  two  ri\-ers  are 
similar:  they  have  reed-fringed  banks,  beautiful  trees  and  palms 
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on  either  side,  lovely  deep  pools,  wooded  reedy  islands,  and 
good  hippo  and  crocodile  populations.  We  didn't  see  a  single 
member  of  either  species;  the  quiet  pools  and  the  many  sandy 
beaches  were  lonely  and  empty.  We  saw  some  impala,  they  are 
not  exactly  the  same  as  those  in  the  Kruger  National  Park, 
being  a  bit  bigger  and  much  shyer;  they  are  pretty  creatures. 

At  first  the  walking  was  easy,  we  were  level  with  the  river 
bank  and  this  stretched  away  for  some  distance  before  rising  to 
the  hillside;  trees,  palms  and  reeds  were  scattered  picturesquely 
about,  and  the  grass  had  a  lawn-like  appearance.  With  the 
sleepy  river  glinting  in  the  sunshine  it  was  a  very  pleasant  walk. 
But  then  the  hills  crowded  down  towards  the  river  bank  and 
we  had  to  climb  until  we  were  walking  in  single  file  along  the 
side  of  a  hill  many  yards  above  the  water;  it  became  steadily 
hotter  and  the  soft  dust  rose  from  the  leaders  making  it 
unpleasant  to  keep  close  behind  one  another.  These  hills 
reminded  me  of  the  mountains  around  Rustenburg  in  winter- 
time; brown,  dry-grass  covered,  clustered  with  thorn  trees 
which  were  leafless  from  the  rainless  rather  than  the  winter 
season;  other  trees  grew  there  also,  and  with  few  exceptions 
they,  too,  were  brown  and  bare. 

On  and  on  we  went,  getting  hotter  and  dustier,  but  the  falls 
seemed  to  remain  ever  the  same  dktance  away.  It  was  about 
eleven  o'clock  when  we  came  to  the  big  pool  below  the  rapids, 
which  in  turn  are  at  the  end  of  a  long  stretch  of  still  water 
extending  from  the  foot  of  the  falls  proper.  It  was  delightful 
to  come  down  from  the  hot  hillside  and  struggle  across  the 
thick  river  sand  towards  the  water.  A  cool  breeze  flitted  over 
the  river  to  give  us  pleasant  relief  from  the  burning  dryness  of 
the  air  on  the  path  above.  But  we  all  "shushed"  as  a  big  crocodile 
was  seen  gliding  around  the  pool.  Carl  took  the  rifle,  Charles  set 
his  camera,  and  cautiously  they  approached  the  water's  edge 
to  film  the  end  of  a  crocodile.  The  rifle  roared,  the  camera 
whirred,  but  no  reptile  flung  itself  out  of  the  pool  to  flash  a 
white  belly !  The  nose  still  went  round  in  the  same  way  and 
on  closer  investigation  we  found  it  was  the  end  of  a  tree  stump 
and  the  movement  of  the  current  made  it  appear  to  glide  about ! 
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It  was  a  most  realistic  crocodile,  even  on  the  film  it  looks 
authentic. 

The  pool  is  very  beautiful  and  once  again  we  regretted  that 
we  had  been  unable  to  find  the  Ovahimbas  at  the  fig  tree  and 
to  camp  at  this  site  the  previous  night.  Great  leafy  trees  grew 
some  distance  from  the  river  and  would  have  been  ideal  to 
sleep  under;  the  sand  was  white  and  clean;  and  the  song  of  the 
rapids  came  softly  and  soothingly  down  the  valley:  perhaps  my 
imagination  would  not  have  run  riot  in  these  surroundings, 
though  here  there  might  have  been  the  added  danger  of  hippos 
on  their  nocturnal  strolls.  When  I  spoke  of  this,  Charles  remarked 
that  the  waterhole  elephants  at  Okaukuejo  had  much  to  answer 
for! 

We  put  our  "luggage"  under  the  tree  and  told  the  two  older 
guides  to  build  up  a  fire  to  make  tea  while  the  other  pair  accom- 
panied us  up  the  hill  to  the  falls.  The  "undressed"  one  attached 
himself  to  Charles,  and  I  began  to  wonder  whether  he  was 
hoping  to  accompany  us  back  home,  so  closely  did  he  attend  us! 

"Since  we  have  another  seven  mile  walk  this  afternoon,  I 
think  we'd  better  cut  out  going  to  the  lip  of  the  falls,"  Charles 
suggested.  "It  will  be  a  stiff  climb  and  heavy  going  all  the  way. 
What  do  you  people  think?" 

We  agreed  provided  we  could  get  a  good  view  of  the  falls 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  which  we  were  then  climbing.  It  was  a 
tough  walk;  the  hill  slope  was  rough  with  loose  stones  and  dried 
grass ;  and  it  was  hot  I 

But  the  climb  and  discomfort  were  worth  it.  From  the  crest 
we  had  a  wonderful  view  of  the  whole  gorge  and  the  \arious 
branches  of  the  falls,  except  for  one  rushing  stream  which  fell 
down  a  deep  cleft  in  the  wall  and  was  hidden  from  us  b)  the 
jutting  rockface  oxer  xvhich  the  widest  branch  tumbled  in  white 
splendour.  The  full  length  of  the  lip  is  about  half  a  mile,  though 
in  flood  time  even  the  sloping  sides  of  the  gorge  must  be  graced 
with  laughing  waters  cascading  to  rejoin  the  turbulent  river 
they  had  so  adventurously  left  some  three  hundred  feet  above. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  Oru-wa-hakana  tumbled  over  the 
lip  in  four  separate  places  though  there  were  a  great  number  of 
tiny  streams  lacing  the  whole  length  of  the  jagged  walls  of  the 
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gorge.  How  white  the  water  gleamed  against  the  dark  rockface 
and  the  shadowed  bush  and  tree!  Carl  with  his  guide  went 
further  along  the  crest  of  the  hill  until  he  was  able  to  see  into  the 
cleft  down  which  the  hidden  branch  of  the  falls  fretted  strongly 
and  hurriedly  towards  the  main  gorge,  and  he  took  some  good 
pictures  of  it  on  both  his  still  and  his  cine  cameras. 

Below  us  the  river  flowed  quietly  over  its  stony  bed  in  a  wide 
reversed-S-bend,  dividing  itself  then  meeting  again  until  at  the 
end  on  our  left  it  found  the  long  series  of  rapids  heading  the 
quiet  pool  we  had  first  seen. 

Our  guide,  knowing  no  tongue  but  his  own,  had  not  spoken 
a  word  throughout  the  climb  and  the  sojourn  on  the  hill  opposite 
the  falling  waters;  he  was,  however,  most  interested  in  our 
every  movement  and  apparently  found  the  cameras  extremely 
puzzling.  On  our  side,  we  found  his  whole  appearance,  his 
mannerisms  and  facial  expressions,  exceedingly  intriguing,  par- 
ticularly as,  apart  from  his  hair,  he  did  not  look  as  dirty  as  his 
fellows.  By  means  of  signs,  Charles  had  him  sit  beneath  a  leafless 
tree  with  the  falls  as  a  background,  and  in  this  attractive 
setting  he  took  some  cine  shots  of  him.  It  is  an  excellent  picture 
and  I  have  always  regretted  that  I  didn't  also  take  a  still  photo- 
graph of  him  then,  but  my  spool  was  almost  finished  and  unfor- 
tunately I  hadn't  another  with  me. 

Carl  returned  and  we  had  to  leave  our  view  site.  As  we 
struggled  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  we  came  upon  a  tree  in  full 
bloom  —  spring  comes  early  on  the  Kunene  —  the  flowers 
closely  resembled  those  of  the  kaffirboom  but  were  white  instead 
of  red.  Back  at  the  quiet  pool,  tea  was  waiting,  for  August  had 
watched  for  our  return.  How  delicious  it  was  after  the  heat 
and  glare  on  the  hill ! 

Then  we  stretched  out  on  the  soft,  white  sand  under  our  big 
tree  and  rested,  watching  for  crocodile  or  any  other  creature 
which  might  come  into  sight,  but  there  was  no  movement 
anywhere;  even  the  guides  were  drowsy  under  a  tree  some 
distance  away.  The  hippo  also  must  have  had  word  of  our 
coming  to  that  peaceful  pool  where  they  were  known  to  drowse 
most  frequently  according  to  August,  who  had  been  making 
such  enquiries  on  our  behalf,  for  the  surface  of  the  water  was 
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free  of  any  large  pink  nostrils,  broad  black  jowls  or  tiny  ears. 
After  a  while  we  did  see  a  couple  of  wild  geese  grubbing  la/ily 
in  the  shallow  water  off  one  of  the  islands  across  the  pool,  and 
in  time  when  we  became  one  with  the  scenery  they  allowed  tw(j 
little  goslings  to  come  out  of  hiding  and  grub  around  with  them. 

"Who  feels  like  more  tea?"  Charles  broke  the  silence  and  the 
goslings  vanished.  The  kettle  was  boiled  and  we  had  a  light 
lunch.  After  this  we  moved  nearer  to  the  water  but  on  a  high 
bank,  and  settled  to  watch  again  for  any  little  wild  things 
wandering  about,  but  all  we  saw  were  pretty  white  flowers 
floating  over  the  surface  of  the  pool,  and  all  we  heard  was  the 
rushing  sound  of  the  rapids  some  distance  away  with  the  muted 
roar  of  the  falls  in  the  background. 

"How  still  it  is,  and  peaceful."  Carl  was  still  full  of  encrg\. 

"It's  delightful!"  Charles  agreed.  "But  we  would  need  to 
spend  a  week  here  to  explore  the  place  properly;  there  is  so 
much  to  see :  the  gorge,  the  rifts  in  the  walls,  the  rapids,  the  deep 
ravine  below  the  falls,  and  there  above,  the  wide  lip  and  the 
river  before  it  takes  the  plunge.  Down  here  are  the  pools,  the 
islands  and  these  wooded  banks."  He  waved  his  arm  about  and 
then  saw  the  time.  "We'll  have  to  be  moving,"  he  added. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  and  time  to  be  starting  on  the  return 
seven  miles. 

"Just  to  think  cf  that  walk  makes  me  tired,"  I  remarked, 
"It's  most  annoying  the  Ovahimbas  were  not  at  the  fig  tree 
yesterday.  There's  a  lot  to  see  here  and  we  can  do  only  a 
\ery  little  because  of  our  double  walk  in  one  day !" 

Carl  laughed.  "You  wouldn't  have  had  such  a  lovely  walk  as 
we  had  this  morning;  we  were  supposed  to  cut  across  country, 
not  follow  the  Kunene." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so;  and  also  I  expect  it  would  be  much  hotter 
walking  back  to  the  fig  tree  this  afternoon ;  at  least  we'll  he  on  the 
river  bank  all  the  way." 

But  how  wrong  I  was !  The  trail  was  worse  going  back  for  the 
afternoon  sun  beat  burningly  in  upon  the  side  of  the  hill  which 
Nve  had  to  tra\erse;  there  was  no  avoiding  it  nor  was  there  any 
cooling  breeze  blowing  across  the  water.  The  stillness  of  e\ery- 
thing  was  almost  unnatural;  even  the  birds  were  silent,  though 
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we  had  heard  their  happy  chorus  all  along  the  riverside  that 
morning.  One  species  however,  cared  little  for  the  exhausting 
heat ;  he  saw  in  our  coming  the  very  assistance  he  sought :  it  was 
the  honeybird.  He  called  and  one  of  our  guides  answered;  he 
flew  some  short  distance  to  perch  upon  a  branch  spanning  the 
pathway  and  called  again;  the  guides  hurried  towards  him, 
answering  his  call  and  thus  it  went  on  until  we  were  led  to  a 
large  tree  squeezed  into  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  hillside.  It  was  not 
far  from  the  path  but  apparently  the  honey  cache  was  then 
inaccessible,  for  after  a  little  discussion  the  guides  returned  to  the 
trail  and  we  continued  our  walk.  As  we  moved  off,  the  calls  of 
the  little  honeybird  became  almost  frantic  in  their  urgency; 
how  disappointed  he  must  have  been!  But  I'm  sure  the  guides 
returned  another  day  and  I  hope  the  bird  was  there  to  receive 
his  share.  We  were  most  interested  in  this  undoubted  under- 
standing between  bird  and  native;  would  he  have  called  if  only 
whites  had  come  along  the  path,  I  wonder?  I  pictured  him, 
after  hearing  the  answer  to  his  call,  sitting  on  the  branch  with 
his  head  cocked  sideways  and  one  beady  eye  fixed  expectantly 
on  the  pathway,  to  see  if  he  were  really  being  followed. 

The  heat  seemed  to  increase  as  we  went  along;  it  struck 
down  from  a  bleached  sky  to  meet  the  reflected  waves  from  the 
water  and  those  from  the  yellow  scorched  hillside.  We  rested 
frequently,  for  my  sake  I  know,  but  it  helped  little  in  that 
sun-seared  river  valley.  A  walk  there  should  never  be  taken  in 
the  afternoon;  at  other  times  it  could  be  fairly  pleasant  and 
possibly  most  delightful  under  an  overcast  sky.  Oddly  enough 
and  much  to  our  amusement,  the  three  guides  who  came  in  the 
morning  wearing  army  overcoats,  had  not  taken  them  off  all  day 
and  apparently  were  not  in  the  least  uncomfortable  on  that  hot 
return  walk  to  our  camp.  We  wondered  where  they  had  got 
them;  it  seemed  so  unsuitable:  the  Ovahimbas  and  military 
wear! 

When  we  reached  the  camp  the  sun  had  sHpped  behind  the 
western  wall  of  the  cul-de-sac  and  it  was  pleasantly  cool  among 
the  trees.  In  turn  we  went  to  the  top  end  of  our  little  stream  and 
had  something  Hke  a  bathe;  the  water  was  shghtly  warm  but 
very  refreshing.  Two  unusual  little  birds  sat  on  a  slender  branch 
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to  watch  my  antics  in  the  water,  very  interesting  it  must  have 
been  judging  by  their  absorbtion  in  the  whole  operation.  They 
were  the  size  of  doves  with  chocolate  coloured  heads  and  backs, 
and  faces  and  waistcoats  of  deep  cream;  their  call  also  was 
unusual,  and  before  my  bathing  distracted  them,  they  sat  close 
together  nibbling  at  each  other's  necks,  rather  like  lo\ebirds 
though  their  appearance  was  dissimilar. 

We  moved  camp  nearer  the  krantz  for  that  night  and  all  were 
so  tired  that  we  slept  well.  Charles  couldn't  even  worry  how  we 
were  going  to  get  up  the  hill  the  next  morning;  and  I'd  left  my 
elephant    and    hyena    bogeys    .somewhere    on    the    hot    hillside. 

Happily  we  had  no  difficulty  in  leaving  our  little  camping 
spot.  We  got  the  guides  to  smooth  out  some  of  the  worst  "steps'" 
up  the  road  and  Abbie  took  it  all  in  her  stride.  The  Ovahimbas 
had  received  their  happily  anticipated  gifts  of  salt,  sugar  and 
tobacco  and  had  returned  to  their  now  "un-lost"  flocks  of 
goats  — •  the  danger  of  a  reciprocal  gift  was  past ! 

At  the  crest  of  the  last  hill  enclosing  the  river  basin,  we  had  a 
final  view  of  the  top  of  the  falls;  we  took  distant  cine  shots  of 
the  scene  and  stood  a  short  while  bidding  that  lonely  rWer  fare- 
well. It  is  most  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever  see  the  Kunene  again ! 

Here  we  surprised  a  small  herd  of  impala  beside  the  road, 
but  in  a  flash  they  had  vanished  into  the  bush  and  we  were 
unable  to  get  pictures  of  them. 

Much  sooner  than  we  expected  we  came  upon  the  N.C. 
waiting  for  us  beside  the  road. 

"You  haven't  come  to  look  for  us,  ha%e  you?"  Charles  queried 
anxiously,  for  we  had  no  wish  to  make  a  nuisance  of  ourselves. 

"No,  of  course  not,"  this  very  pleasant  man  shook  his  head, 
laughing.  "Since  I  had  to  visit  some  kraals  nearby,  I  left  the 
Bushman  Commission  yesterday  and  came  on  here  to  get  the 
job  over  with.  Come  and  have  some  tea.  Did  you  see  the  Oru- 
wa-hakana?" 

We  sat  under  the  trees  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  tea.  The 
men  talked  of  our  trip  and  the  N.C.  only  laughed  when  he 
heard  of  the  missing  Ovahimba  clan  and  our  venture  down  the 
hill.  \Vhile  we  were  with  him,  four  0\'ambo  women  came  to^vards 
us,  and  he  told  them  to  come  over  and  have  their  photographs 
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taken.  These  women  represented  four  stages  of  Ovambo  woman- 
hood, though  only  one  of  them  showed  by  her  attire  that  she 
was  at  a  different  milestone  from  the  others.  She,  the  youngest, 
had  reached  the  marriageable  age  and  was  dressed  accordingly. 
Her  hair  had  been  drawn  out  to  its  greatest  length  at  the  sides 
and  back,  and  eyebrow  length  in  front;  this  was  braided  into 
dozens  of  thin  plaits  each  fastened  off  with  a  kind  of  seed  or 
seedpod.  The  fringe  ended  in  a  thick  mass  of  these  seeds  and 
consequently  stood  well  out  from  the  forehead.  From  the  crown 
of  her  head  three  very  long  braids  hung  down  her  back,  two  to 
her  ankles  and  the  third  to  below  her  knees  —  I  couldn't  see 
what  had  been  woven  in  with  her  hair  to  give  it  the  required 
length;  in  additon  a  long  string  of  white  discs,  attached  side  by 
side,  fell  to  her  waist  at  the  back.  Around  her  neck  were  up- 
.  wards  of  a  dozen  necklaces  of  graduating  lengths  forming  a  kind 
of  wide  collar  from  her  throat  to  half  way  across  her  shoulders; 
she  had  rings  on  her  thumbs. 

They  all  wore  similar  beaded  front  skirts  made  from  thirty  to 
forty  strings  of  beads  of  graduating  lengths  with  the  longest 
strings  falling  to  more  than  half  way  to  the  knees;  across  the  back 
the  beaded  strands  were  fastened  together  in  such  fashion  that 
they  formed  a  broad  band.  Usually  the  beads  are  cut  from 
ostrich  shells.  All  had  fabric  skirts  which  were  nearly  knee 
length  and  in  two  parts:  the  one  covering  the  back  and  the 
other  hanging  in  gathers  over  the  centre  front.  In  the  girl's 
arrangement,  the  broad  beaded  band  was  over  and  across  the 
top  of  the  back  fabric  flap  which  was  wider  than  the  others 
and  fell  in  folds.  All  >vQre  tight  strings  of  beads  just  below  the 
.knees.  ■r\f\-  -ua.i  .ijin-. 

The  second  woman  had  only  recently  been  married.  In  her 
case,  as  with  the  other  two,  the  hair  style  was  unattractively 
naked:  cut  very  short,  almost  shaven,  and  uncovered.  Her 
necklaces  were  greatly  reduced  in  number,  as  were  her  rings, 
and  her  skirt  sides  were  pulled  closely  together  providing  more 
covering  for  the  lower  part  of  her  body. 

The  third  woman  had  been  married  for  some  years  and  she 
was  holding  a  hefty  baby  in  her  arms,  the  child  lavishly 
necklaced  with  long  thick  strings  of  beads  dangling  down  its 
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back,  some  bracelets  and  leg  beads  —  nothing  else.  Around  the 
hips  of  its  mother  hung  the  skin  covering  used  to  support  the 
l)aby  on  her  back  in  the  usual  African  nati\e  carrying  fashion. 
Her  necklaces  were  still  fewer  and  no  rings,  but  she  wore  an 
ivory  button  on  her  front  skirt. 

The  last  woman  who  was  rather  knock-kneed,  was  long 
married.  Only  one  string  of  beads  adorned  her  neck,  but  two 
large  ivory  buttons  hung  in  front  of  her  fabric  skirt. 

On  the  whole  there  was  not  a  lot  of  extra  adornment  to 
attract  the  male;  cxerything  seemed  to  be  concentrated  around 
the  head  in  that  elaborate  hair  style,  and  when  I  was  faced  with 
the  close-shorn  heads  of  the  other  three  women,  I  could  well 
understand  the  need  for  such  a  fancy  custom.  In  the  expression 
of  the  unmarried  girl  there  was  the  lively  anticipation  of  youth 
but  on  the  faces  of  the  other  three  women  I  could  find  only 
disillusionment  in  varying  degrees  — ■  it  would  seem  married 
life  in  Ovamboland  was  certainly  not  all  that  had  been  expected 
of  it. 

We  left  the  N.C.  to  his  work  and  settled  to  enjoy  the  leisurely 
run  over  the  dry  pans  and  through  the  bush  and  forest  country 
back  to  Ondongua;  we  saw  a  few  springbok  on  the  way,  nothing 
else.  Lunch  was  taken  under  a  huge  wild  fig  tree  with  which  was 
intermingled  three  other  types  of  trees.  Nearby  a  colony  of 
wca\erbirds  had  festooned  a  spreading  evergreen  with  scores 
of  hanging  nests  until  it  resembled  a  citrus  tree  heavily  laden 
with  golden  fruit. 

The  wife  of  the  N.C.  was  very  keen  to  hear  of  our  trip  and 
we  talked  for  hours,  it  seemed.  She  had  been  to  the  falls,  too. 
and  explored  more  than  we,  though  she  had  not  seen  them 
in  full  flood. 

"All  those  pans  you  passed  through  so  merrily,"  she  remarked, 
"are  full  of  water  when  the  rains  come  and  travelling  is  well-nigh 
impossible.  Vehicles,  trucks  of  course,  which  have  to  make  the 
journey  — ■  and  that  is  not  often  —  are  pulled  through  b\  a 
crowd  of  Ovambos  or  by  long  spans  of  donkeys.  Of  course  as 
there  is  the  same  trouble  coming  up  here  in  summer  from 
Okaukuejo,  the  longer  route  from  Namutoni  is  generally  taken." 

A  friend  of  ours  in  the  police  had  gi\on  u^  snapshots  oi  ju<t 
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such  ''donkey-trains"  as  our  hostess  had  described,  and  now 
when  we  had  driven  over  those  pans,  we  had  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  these  flat  white  stretches  of  countryside 
could  become  such  wide  waist-deep  lakes. 
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Motor    transport    during    rainy    season    in    Ovaniboland 

Another  wonder  about  which  this  lady  spoke  was  the  sudden 
appearance  of  lilies  e\'erywhere;  she  called  them  the  "rain-lilies". 

"The  rains  come  and  fill  the  pans,"  she  said,  "and  then  the 
green  spears  come  through  and  soon  the  pans  are  a  lovely  sight 
of  delicate  flowers  bowing  to  the  rainwinds.  It's  remarkable 
how  very  quickly  the  lilies  bloom  —  it's  one  of  the  things  I  enjoy 
most  here  in  the  hot  summer  months.  Of  course  they  are  short- 
lived, too,  since  their  flowering  is  rapid." 

We  had  a  most  enjoyable  dinner  that  night  and  the  next 
morning  we  made  the  rounds  to  say  good-bye  to  all  the  folk  at 
the  station.  Charles  and  I  were  most  sorry  to  leave  these  new 
friends  of  ours,  the  Nati\'c  Commissioner  and  his  wife;  their 
knowledge  of  the  Ovambo  and  his  ways  was  comprehensive 
and  gave  them  a  wonderful  understanding  of  the  natives' 
problems  which  arose  during  their  stay,  first  at  Runtu  and 
then    at    Ondongua.     We    found    them    most    charming    and 
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exceedingly  hospitable.  Due  to  its  isolation,  entertaining  at 
Ondongua  is  very  difficult  and  I  have  always  mar\elled  how 
they  succeeded  in  doing  it  so  wonderfully. 

It  was  a  lovely  surprise  when  our  hostess  presented  me  with 
a  pair  of  native  carved  dolls.  Like  all  such  craft,  it  is  not  polished 
art,  but  the  attention  to  detail  regarding  such  items  as  the  man's 
bow  and  arrows,  his  quiver  and  dagger,  and  the  baby  on  the 
woman's  back  and  the  basket  on  her  head  is  something  to  wonder 
at.  Their  ears  are  enormous;  their  feet  look  like  canoes  with 
toes  and  their  hands  like  paddles;  and  every  time  I  look  at  them 
I  am  struck  with  the  hungry  expression  on  their  faces;  it  must 
be  their  ostrich-shell-bead  eyes!  Charles  was  also  given  some 
mementoes,  such  as  a  carded  knife  sheath  with  blade,  three 
beautiful  ivory  buttons,  a  long  sword  in  its  sheath  and  a  bow 
and  arrows.  We  bought  some  very  attractive  native  baskets  from 
the  Mission  girls  who  called  at  the  station. 

Then  it  was  time  to  leave.  In  contrast  with  the  upward  journey 
our  return  trip  was  most  successful  as  regards  seeing  game. 
When  we  reached  the  flats  we  saw  great  herds  of  wildebees 
wherever  we  looked;  soon  we  were  surrounded,  but  since  they 
were  shy,  they  kept  well  away  from  the  lonely  strange  thing 
that  moved  and  smelled  so  oddly.  It  seemed  to  us  that  we  had 
suddenly  been  transported  to  the  prairies  of  America  in  the  last 
century  when  buffalo  in  countless  numbers  were  roaming  about 
unmolested  in  those  vast  areas  of  tall  golden  grass.  There  seemed 
to  be  little  difference  really  on  that  bright  morning  in  Ovambo- 
land.  We  had  the  flat  country,  the  high  waving  yellow  grass  and 
the  animals  which  rather  resemble  in  outline  their  American 
cousins,  though  the  latter  are  much  heavier.  And  they  were  there 
in  their  thousands!  We  had  a  very  busy  time  with  the  cameras. 
On  we  went  with  the  animals  moving  off  before  us;  they  still 
were  far  away,  but  we  could  not  keep  our  eyes  off  them,  and 
when  two  jackals  bobbed  up  near  to  the  car,  we  scarcely  noticed 
them.  What  did  happen  though  was  our  running  into  soft  sand 
and  getting  stuck !  It  was  a  case  of  all  hands  to  the  spade  till  we 
were  free  again  and  in  the  meantime,  the  wretched  jackals  sat 
at  a  short  distance  to  watch  our  labours!  Did  I  hear  them  laugh? 
Even  the  wildebees  stood  still  for  a  while  and  we  hoped  they 
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would  grow  accustomed  to  us  and  perhaps  come  nearer,  but 
they  didn't. 

All  through  this  part  of  our  journey  we  had  been  having 
trouble  with  the  exhaust.  The  bad  roads  had  loosened  it  and 
Abbie  was  making  quite  a  noise  as  we  drove  along;  this  was 
only  a  bit  annoying  but  the  real  worry  was  the  long  grass. 
Charles  was  in  constant  fear  that  sparks  from  the  opened  pipe 
would  set  the  veld  alight  and  consequently  we  didn't  dare  move 
off  the  rough  track  on  to  the  smoother  grassy  verge;  a  veld  fire 
there  did  not  bear  thinking  about. 

As  we  came  over  the  last  rise  before  reaching  the  Etosha 
Pan,  we  were  presented  with  a  wonderful  view  of  that  wilderness 
spread  out  before  us.  It  resembled  the  sea,  even  to  the  little 
wavelets  at  the  edge  and  the  white  islands  dotted  here  and  there. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  only  flat  hard  sand,  salty, 
with  occasional  waterholes,  reflecting  the  sun's  heat  and  light; 
to  us  it  was  an  unusual  view,  white  and  shimmering  and  so  vast! 
We  seemed  to  be  able  to  see  all  seventy  miles  of  it  stretching  out 
to  the  far  southern  horizon. 

As  we  drove  along  the  edge  of  the  Pan  towards  Okaukuejo, 
we  passed  great  herds  of  gemsbok  which  stood  to  stare  at  us, 
and  springbok,  unusually  shy  for  they  made  off  at  our  approach. 
At  the  camp  we  had  tea,  filled  Abbie's  tank,  and  then  set  off 
for  Namutoni  where  we  wished  to  sleep  that  night.  Along  this 
side  of  the  Pan  we  came  upon  plenty  of  game :  zebra,  wildebees, 
springbok,  jackals,  lynx,  giraffe  and  in  the  distance  a  small 
herd  of  rooi  hartbees.  We  were  so  interested  in  the  animals  that 
we  dawdled  along  the  way  and  it  was  dark  when  we  reached 
Namutoni. 

Next  morning  we  started  down  the  old  familiar  road  to 
Tsumeb.  A  native  policeman  stopped  us  later.  He  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  a  broken-down  lorry  and,  since  he  didn't 
know  how  long  he  would  have  to  wait  for  the  repair  gang,  he 
asked  if  we  could  give  him.  some  food  —  he  was  very  hungry 
having  been  there  nearly  all  night.  He  told  us  that  the  previous 
day  he  had  driven  a  criminal  to  Grootfontein  but  the  trip  had 
taken  much  longer  than  expected  because  the  prisoner  had 
escaped.  He'd  chased  him  all  through  the  bush  before  recap- 
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turing  him,  hence  he  had  only  left  the  town  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  lorry  had  broken  down  after  dark  and  he'd  had  nothing  to 
eat  since  early  the  day  before.  All  that  was  left  of  our  provisions 
was  portion  of  a  loaf  of  bread  which  Charles  gave  him  and  when 
we  drove  away  he  was  still  telling  us  how  grateful  he  was  for 
the  food. 

We  stayed  at  Otjiwarongo  that  night  and  next  morning,  sfjon 
after  setting  out,  the  exhaust  box  dropped  off  altogether  —  not 
surprising  considering  the  state  of  the  roads  at  that  time !  What 
a  racket  old  Abbie  made  after  that!  At  Okahandja  we  sought 
the  back  streets  and  stole  through  them  at  a  snail's  pace,  hoping 
the  din  was  not  as  loud  outside  as  it  sounded  inside  the  car; 
still,  all  heads  turned  enquiringly  as  we  approached. 

At  Windhoek  it  was  a  different  matter  for  we  lived  not  far 
from  the  Government  Buildings  and  were  forced  to  run  the 
gauntlet.  However,  we  had  no  trouble  with  the  police  —  they 
must  have  been  busy  in  the  centre  of  town  —  but  everywhere 
we  passed,  the  people  came  out  to  see  whether  Campbell's 
Bluebird  had  come  to  town!  Our  trip  to  the  Kunene  had  cer- 
tainly finished  on  a  high  note! 
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15 
INCIDENTS  BY  THE  WAY 

On  the  road  to  Runtu  but  still  within  the  police  zone,  we 
came  one  day  upon  an  ostrich  family:  parents  and  about 
thirteen  chicks.  As  we  approached,  Mama  clucked  and  all  but 
three  of  the  family  ran  off  into  the  bush;  we  saw  one  Uttle  fellow 
struggle  to  climb  the  high  bank  a  short  distance  down  the  road 
but  it  was  too  steep  and  since  we  were  driving  close  on  his  heels 
— ■  as  he  thought  • — ■  he  sank  down  with  his  neck  outstretched 
and  pretended  to  be  a  bit  of  the  sandy  bank  too.  Had  we  not 
seen  where  he'd  dropped,  we'd  never  have  noticed  him,  he 
blended  so  well  with  his  background.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
other  two  for  we  didn't  know  where  they  were,  their  stripey 
heads  and  dun-coloured  feathers  render  them  almost  invisible  in 
either  sand  or  grass. 

Charles  and  I  walked  down  the  road  to  where  little  Stupid 
lay  and  took  a  picture  of  him  with  the  cine,  but  the  gentle  whirr 
of  the  camera  was  too  much  for  him.  Cocking  a  rather  nervous, 
enquiring  eye  at  us,  he  shot  away  and  scuttled  down  the  road 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  brothers  and  thence  they  fled  back  to 
Mama.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we  had  not  been  too  happy 
about  Mama  and  Papa  Ostrich  and  had  kept  a  wary  eye  on  the 
bush  where  they  had  disappeared,  but  obviously  they  can't  count, 
for  they  didn't  bother  to  come  searching  for  the  truant  three. 

An  old  Ovambo  wandered  past  us,  turning  a  very  puzzled 
glance  in  our  direction;  he  didn't  know  about  the  birds  just 
beyond  the  bush  and  must  have  wondered  what  we  were  doing 
at  the  side  of  the  road  some  distance  from  the  car. 

"Wouldn't  he  be  taken  aback,"  Charles  remarked,  "if  Papa 
Ostrich,  having  heard  the  complaints  from  Stupid,  suddenly 
appeared  and  set  into  him  in  mistake  for  us!" 

But  the  ostriches  had  vanished  and  we  returned  to  the  car, 
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acknowledging  in  the  usual  manner  the  old  Ovambo's  courteous 
greeting  "Morro!"  as  he  passed. 


We  went  to  a  rugby  match  at  Otjiwarongo  soon  after  our 
arrival  in  the  Territory,  where  at  that  time  all  fields  were  hard, 
even  in  Windhoek;  grass  only  came  some  years  later.  The 
grounds  were  outside  the  town  and  bordered  by  bush;  there  was 
so  much  dust  that  nearly  everyone  saw  the  match  from  the 
shelter  of  their  cars.  When  the  game  started,  we  were  astonished 
to  see  that  most  of  the  players  were  barefooted ! 

Charles  remarked  to  a  friend  with  us:  "Pretty  tough  guys, 
these  footballers  up  here!  About  twenty  of  them  have  no  boots 
on!" 

George  grinned,  "Heavens,  no!  That's  usual.  You  might  just 
as  well  ask  me  to  play  bowls  with  handcuffs  on  !" 

How  well  those  boys  kicked!  However,  the  dust  rose  thicker 
and  thicker  and  without  a  wind  to  blow  it  away,  visibihty  as  far 
as  the  spectators  were  concerned,  became  poorer  and  poorer. 
At  last  the  men  left  the  car  to  go  towards  the  other  end  of 
the  field  where  most  of  the  play  was  now  taking  place;  they 
wanted  to  see  the  end  of  the  match.  I  decided  against  going 
along  even  though  the  players  were  now  completely  blacked  out 
from  the  end  where  I  was  sitting. 

I  did  not  glimpse  even  the  ball  again  that  afternoon,  but 
Charles  mentioned  that  as  the  dust  thickened  so  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  teams  mounted  and  a  rollicking  good  game  \vas  had  bv 
all! 

At  Outjo  the  netball  field  was  laid  out  in  front  of  the  grand 
stand  between  the  spectators'  passageway  and  the  rugby  ground. 
When  we  were  there,  a  game  was  in  progress  on  both  fields  and 
I  found  it  most  unsatisfactor)'  trying  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  fat 
girl  who  was  doing  so  well  for  her  side,  and  the  other  eye  on  the 
thirty  men  scrummaging  and  tearing  up  and  down  the  field 
in  such  joyous  spirits. 

"Look  at  that!"  we'd  say  to  each  other,  and  "that"  was  sure 
to  refer  to  a  movement  in  the  game  the  other  was  not  \\atching 
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at  that  particular  moment.  It  was  a  most  confusing  afternoon' 
sport. 


In  one  of  the  smaller  towns  we  attended  a  race  meeting. 
From  the  time  we  arrived,  I  think,  we  were  in  fits  of  laughter. 
Charles  and  I  were  late  and  saw  the  finish  of  Race  4,  in  which 
four  horses  ran.  There  were  two  horses  in  Race  5,  three  in  6, 
and  also  in  the  Consolation  Race  7  which  was  for  those  horses 
placed  second  in  the  preceding  three  races.  The  tote  was  a 
blackboard,  the  names  of  horses  and  jockeys  and  the  odds 
written  in  chalk,  not  always  very  clearly. 

Our  lads  were  well  away  in  the  Beer  Stakes  when  we  came 
there  and  before  the  last  race,  all  the  officials  of  the  track  had 
reached  the  stage  where  every  horse  was  a  winner,  and  the 
winning  post  had  developed  the  uncomfortable  ability  of  moving 
visibly  every  few  moments. 

We  were  given  the  tip  to  back  horse  No.  1  in  the  last  race, 
though  most  people  preferred  No.  3.  It  was  a  wonderful  finish 
for  the  horses  all  came  in  together;  our  party  felt  very  happy 
about  this  finale  since  we  were  certain  our  horse  had  put  his 
nose  out  just  a  bit  more  than  the  others  and  won  the  race. 
But  after  an  argument  the  judges,  who  apparently  had  had  some 
difficulty  in  seeing  only  three  horses,  adjudged  No.  3  the  winner ! 
Great  disappointment  all  round,  but  not  for  the  owner,  for  all 
the  runners  belonged  to  the  same  man ! 

Bill  was  sorely  puzzled  at  first,  then  with  great  glee  he  told 
us  he  had  hit  upon  the  solution : 

"Since  the  judges  couldn't  see  straight,  they  looked  at  their 
tickets,  which  showed  two  of  them  as  having  bet  on  No.  3  and 
one  on  No.  1 ;  therefore  No.  3  was  the  winner!  It  was  as  easy  as 
that!" 

Everyone  was  in  high  spirits  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting, 
except  for  a  few  of  the  great  number  of  Herero  women  who  had 
probably  lost  their  week's  earnings;  very  keen  race-goers  they 
are  and  judging  from  the  number  at  that  particular  course,  they 
must  be  the  mainstay  of  racing  in  the  country  districts. 
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Bill  had  a  depressing  thought  on  the  way  back  to  the  hotel: 
a  dance  date  that  evening!  As  he  was  beginning  to  feel  sleepy 
from  the  beer  and  the  heat  on  the  course,  he  remarked  that  he 
wished  his  host  and  hostess  would  have  a  row  and  not  go. 

"Shame,  Bill!"  I  chided  him,  "wishing  such  unpleasantness 
because  you  want  to  sleep  instead." 

He  only  grinned;  but  was  rather  taken  aback  when  his  actual 
wish  was  granted  him  and  the  dance  was  off ! 


One  August  morning  we  left  Outjo  for  a  little  village  in  the 
west,  Kalkveld  by  name,  whence  we  would  be  directed  to  the 
farm  on  which  the  prehistoric  footprints  were  to  be  found.  We 
did  not  ha\'e  much  difficulty  in  finding  the  place  and  on  arrival 
we  set  out  across  a  small  plateau  bordering  on  the  flank  of  a  rise 
which  in  turn  led  towards  a  range  of  very  high  hills.  The  sur- 
face of  this  plateau  was  flat  rock  with  a  few  tufts  of  grass 
growing  in  the  cracks  and  here  and  there  some  scraggy-  bush. 

There  were  three  or  four  footprints  of  what  was  believed  to  be 
a  dinosaur  running  across  the  cooling  lava  from  a  volcano  in 
the  mountains  nearby.  One  imprint  was  ringed  and  we  were 
told  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  remove  the  piece  of 
rock  on  which  it  stood.  We  looked  around  for  others  w  hich  were 
said  to  be  in  the  vicinity  but  didn't  see  them,  and  the  hills  were 
too  far  away  and  it  was  too  hot  to  search  for  still  more  prints  to 
be  seen  there.  Later  someone  mentioned  that  these  were  not  the 
footprints  of  a  prehistoric  animal  at  all,  but  nevertheless,  some 
odd  kind  of  three-toed  creature  had  indeed  walked  there,  and 
lava  w^ould  only  have  been  possible  from  those  hUls  in  a  \en 
distant  age,  perhaps  when  the  petrified  forest  was  still  green  and 
leafy  in  its  watered  valley.  Whate\er  the  prints  we  had  a  pleasant 
trip  and  food  for  our  imaginations ;  and  as  usual,  found  a  joke  to 
laugh  about  on  the  way. 

Sarel  was  very  sceptical  about  the  age,  and  in  fact  the  origin, 
of  the  footprints,  and  on  the  road  going  there,  he  enquired  why 
only  a  few  were  to  be  seen  in  one  place. 

Charles  replied,  "No,  that's  not  right.  Fm  told  that  where 
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we  are  going  there  are  a  lot  of  them  around,  not  just  a  few  in 
one  place." 

"No,  that's  not  what  I  mean.  Why  aren't  they  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  too,  why  only  here  near  Kalkvelu?" 

"Oh,"  piped  up  our  irrepressible  Bill,  "didn't  you  know? 
This  is  where  they  kraaled  them !" 


Charles  is  mad  about  rugby.  Therefore  one  August  when  an 
international  was  to  be  played  in  the  Transvaal,  he  decided  that 
we  with  two  young  enthusiasts  should  combine  a  new  pleasure 
with  an  old  one  and  go  by  car  through  the  Kalahari  to  Johannes- 
burg. There  was  quite  a  bit  of  organisation  involved,  such  as 
petrol  requirements  on  the  way,  sleeping  accommodation  for 
two  nights,  the  best  route,  etc.  We  had  no  wish  to  find  ourselves 
wandering  around  dry  river  beds  instead  of  seeing  an  exciting 
rugby  match  on  the  great  day.  However,  all  was  satisfactorily 
arranged  and  we  duly  arrived  at  Eindpaal  where  we  refueled 
and  put  up  for  the  night. 

All  next  day  we  spent  in  the  Game  Reserve,  mainly  driving 
along  the  very  wide  dry  beds  of  the  Aoub,  the  Molopo,  and  the 
following  day,  the  Kuruman  Rivers.  We  saw  great  numbers  of 
gemsbok  —  my  favourite  of  the  large  antelopes  —  and  several 
herds  of  springbok  which  disappointed  us  by  not  indulging  in 
their  happy  pastime  of  "pronking",  at  least  while  we  were  in 
their  company. 

The  red  sands  of  the  Kalahari  are  particularly  interesting 
and  after  lunch,  taken  near  one  of  the  waterholes  specially 
provided  by  the  authorities  who  have  sunk  boreholes  in  the 
river  bed  and  erected  windmills  to  pump  the  water,  we  climbed 
up  the  high  bank  of  the  river  to  wander  over  these  fascinating 
red  dunes.  We  had  seen  no  lion  in  the  Reserve  but  on  arriving 
at  the  top  of  a  rise  we  found  very  suspicious  looking  footprints; 
I  was  certain  they  were  the  big  cat's  pad  marks : 

"They're  just  like  those  we've  seen  in  the  Kruger  Park  along 
the  side  of  the  roads,"  I  asserted. 

Charles  was  very  doubtful  and  when  the  others  came  up  with 
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us,  they  were  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  but  no  one  made  any 
alternative  suggestion,  however.  Anyway,  it  was  quite  exciting 
seeing  them,  since  I  did  not  have  to  believe  I  was  wrong ! 

In  the  tree  near  the  windmill  we  were  entertained  by  the 
chirruping  of  thousands  of  small  birds.  Quite  obviously  they 
resented  our  intrusion  into  their  domain  and  made  no  secret  of 
it  either.  There  were  so  many  and  so  much  movement  among 
them  that  they  gave  that  winter-stripped  tree  the  appearance  of 
a  full-leaved  aspen  in  a  summer's  breeze.  We  dawdled  slowly 
through  the  Park  and  slept  at  the  rest  camp,  but  oh !  was  it  cold ! 
We  had  a  few  blankets  with  us  but  having  expected  to  find  made 
beds  at  the  camp,  they  were  not  enough  and  we  shivered  the 
whole  night.  Next  morning,  my  curiosity  getting  the  better  of 
me,  I  took  a  peep  into  the  drawers  of  the  tallboy  in  the  hut  and 
there  I  found  a  mass  of  bedding :  lovely  thick  blankets  and  every- 
thing ! 

"Well,  of  all  the  fatheads!  I  thought  you  had  looked  in  the 
hut  for  bedding  last  night!  No  wonder  the  warden  didn't  say 
anything  about  it  when  we  were  there."  That  was  all  the  sym- 
pathy I  got  for  having  nearly  frozen  near  a  mountain  of  warmth ! 

The  warden  must  have  been  puzzled  when  he  found  the 
stocks  undisturbed;  he  probably  looked  to  see  whether  we  had 
made  off  with  some,  I  guess ! 

We  had  lunch  about  an  hour's  journey  from  Vryburg  and  of 
much  regret  to  Charles  and  me,  that  was  the  last  time  we  saw 
our  little  blue  picnic  kettle.  It  had  been  almost  everywhere  with 
us  and  whether  we  left  it  in  the  sands  when  we  made  tea  or  it 
fell  out  unnoticed  on  one  of  the  occasions  when  we  had  need  to 
take  things  out  of  the  boot  during  the  rest  of  the  journey,  we 
don't  know,  but  we  were  very  sad  to  lose  it. 

It  was  a  lovely  trip  and  much  better  than  the  return  which 
was  made  along  the  usual  main  roads  and  therefore  utterly 
uninteresting  and  very  tiring. 


On  the  way  to  Grootfontein  one  passes  not  far  from  one  of 
the  finest  water  springs  in  the  country:   the  Otavifontein ;  but 
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bordering  the  road  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  German  fort.  The 
first  time  we  saw  it,  only  one  wall  was  still  standing,  a  long 
thick  wall  ending  on  either  side  in  a  tower-like  corner;  great 
cavities  like  windows,  still  retaining  much  of  their  original 
oblong  shape  spaced  it  at  regular  intervals,  but  the  doors  in  the 
nearer  tower,  which  was  in  better  shape  than  the  other,  had 
been  bricked  up;  nothing  was  left  of  the  roof.  Cattle  were 
sheltering  in  the  shade  of  the  ruins  but  its  forsaken  appearance 
so  interested  us  that  we  stopped  to  explore  and  take  a  picture  of 
it. 
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thl    (U-rniuit    Fort    al    Otuvifontein    iit    the    time 
of    our    first    visit. 


Some  years  later  we  again  passed  that  way  and  felt  very 
heartsore  to  see  how  little  remained  of  the  old  ruins:  only  the 
tower  with  its  small  piece  of  supporting  wall!  Not  even  an  odd 
bit  of  masonry  was  lying  about!  Was  it  for  the  blocks  of  cement 
that  the  wall  had  been  demolished?  No  one  could  or  would 
say.  There  was  little  of  exceptional  interest  we  could  find  out 
about  the  fort;  life  there  had  been  humdrum,  and  unlike  Namu- 
toni,  sadly  lacking  in  excitement  either  as  regards  native  or 
animal  activities. 

Bill,  of  course,  unearthed  an  improbable  ghost  story  —  I 
refuse  to  believe  that  he  thought  it  up  himself,  though  he  was 
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teased  about  it  — -;  the  ghost  of  a  German  soldier  is  supposed  to 
wander  around  the  ruins  on  certain  nights,  at  the  usual  time 
naturally,  but  the  unusual  feature  of  the  apparition  is  that  it 
has  no  head ! 

"But  what  is  the  story?"  we  asked  him. 

"There  Isn't  one,"   he  confessed,   "I  asked,   but  they  didn't 
know." 

Charles  grunted.  "You've  had  your  leg  pulled,"  he  said. 
It  is  progress,  I  suppose,  but  it's  sad  to  see  these  old  links 
with  the  past  disappearing  so  rapidly;  the  old  styles  of  architec- 
ture vanishing  and  great  concrete  structures  taking  their  place; 
the  Old  German  Windhoek  rapidly  making  way  for  a  modern, 
to-be-found-anywhere  type  of  town.  They  are  proud  of  it 
naturally,  for  the  present  is  ever  impatient  of  the  past,  and 
today,  the  age  of  speed,  cannot  be  expected  to  concern  itself  with 
the  ox-wagons  of  yester)  ear ! 


One  day,  looking  for  a  Pan  on  which  there  were  supposed  to 
be  great  herds  of  game,  we  drove  far  towards  the  east  and  then 
as  usual  got  lost.  In  a  way  this  was  only  to  be  expected,  for  we 
had  as  one  passenger  a  small  boy  who  unfortunately  suffered  — 
on  this  trip  an\way  —  from  car  sickness.  E\'ery  few  miles  we 
had  to  stop  hurriedly  and  he  would  hop  out  of  the  car  and  settle 
his  tummy.  It  might  not  have  happened  so  frequently  but  that 
his  father  in  a  misguided  effort  to  curb  the  sickness,  insisted  that 
the  child  restock  after  every  bout;  hence  between  stops  he 
devoured  great  chunks  of  rather  richly  filled  sandwiches. 

Charles  soon  eyed  these  lumps  of  bread  with  irritable 
impatience  for  we  were  now  running  late,  but  neither  of  us  felt 
qualified  to  suggest  a  different  treatment  for  the  father  to  try, 
though  we  did  feel  that  his  efforts  were  not  having  the  desired 
result;  even  Jaysee,  who  knew  him  better  than  we,  felt  diffident 
about  offering  ad\ice. 

The  complication  in  this  matter  arose  from  the  fact  that 
Papa  was  our  guide  to  the  little-known  pan,  but  he  was  so 
engrossed  in  the  task  of  relie\ing  the  small  chap's  sickness  that 
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he  had  no  time  to  take  note  of  the  landmarks  he  claimed  to  know 
very  well,  nor  give  much  attention  to  the  many  side  tracks 
turning  off  from  the  road  we  followed.  We  lost  our  way ! 

We  passed  a  farm  where  a  number  of  tamed  gemsbok  were 
grazing  in  a  paddock  near  the  house;  they  watched  us  without 
fear  as  we  drove  slowly  past  the  fence.  One  had  a  rather  lopsided 
appearance  for  he  had  lost  a  horn,  and  when  I  drew  Charles's 
attention  to  this  I  had  the  strange  fancy  that  the  gemsbok  winked 
at  me  as  though  to  say :  "Some  unicorn,  eh !" 

In  our  hunting  about  for  the  right  road  we  came  upon  an 
old  forgotten  cemetery.  With  very  few  exceptions  all  the  graves 


The  forgotten  Military  Cemetery  found  in  the  U  .iterherg  District. 
Casualties    in    the   Herero    War   of    1904-5. 

had  headstones,  and  the  names  and  dates  informed  us  that  those 
buried  here  were  German  officers  and  men  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  the  Herero  War  of  1904/5.  The  cemetery  was  enclosed 
by  a  stone  wall,  falling  apart  in  places,  and  each  grave  had 
growing  upon  it  a  huge  old  prisobis  tree.  Its  neglected  appear- 
ance led  Charles,  on  our  return  to  Windhoek,  to  investigate  its 
history.  The  archivist  was  most  helpful  and  after  some  research 
was  able  to  give  us  the  story. 

In  the  Herero  War  there  was  heavy  fighting  in  the  nearby 
Waterberg,  which  eventually  forced  the  Hereros  to  flee  the  Terri- 
tory and  settle  in  Bechuanaland.  During  the  period  of  hostilities 


the  seriously  wounded  Germans  were  cared  for  at  a  field  hospi- 
tal established  near  a  large  pan  and  a  cemetery  was  built  on  a 
rise  above  the  hospital.  Until  Charles  made  his  enquiries,  this 
military  burial  ground  was  long  forgotten  and  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  its  whereabouts  were  unknown. 

He  was  asked  to  furnish  a  full  report  on  it  and  its  appearance 
and  in  due  course  the  Administration  took  up  the  matter. 
After  consideration  they  decided  not  to  place  it  on  the  list  for 
recognition  as  a  Historical  Monument,  but  themselves  to  under- 
take the  general  upkeep;  as  a  beginning  they  voted  a  generous 
sum  for  repairs  to  the  wall  and  fencing,  and  the  cleaning  of 
the  whole  burial  ground.  Charles  was  happy  to  have  had  a 
part  in  the  restoration  of  this  little  piece  of  early  German  South 
West  history,  not  only  as  regards  its  state  of  neglect  but  also  for 
reinstating  it  in  the  official  records. 

The  pan  we  had  been  seeking  was  the  one  near  the  cemetery 
but  on  that  occasion  when  we  made  our  only  visit,  there  was 
not  one  living  thing  to  be  seen  upon  it,  not  even  a  sparrow! 


Lack  of  water  was  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  Territory 
but  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  it  was  always  too  much  water 
that  gave  us  most  trouble. 

Bill  was  driving,  being  Charles'  relief  whenever  he  accom- 
panied us  on  trips;  we  had  started  the  journey  to  the  south  soon 
after  heavy  rains  and  found  it  a  sticky  trip  in  places.  Howe\er, 
we  were  bowling  along  merrily  when,  on  negotiating  a  narrow 
little  river  bed,  mainly  sand  with  only  a  negligible  stream 
trickling  down  the  centre,  Bill  suddenly  became  extra  careful 
and  just  crawled  into  the  damp  depression.  How  it  happened,  we 
still  don't  know,  but  when  the  rear  wheels  came  into  the  water 
the  engine  snuffed  out  and  as  soon  as  Bill  started  the  car  up 
again,  she  seemed  to  dig  her  heels  in  and  there  we  were,  properly 
bogged  in  a  sixteen  inch  wide  ri\er!  Eventually  we  had  to  get 
natives  from  a  farm,  which  luckily  for  us  was  just  around  the 
corner,  to  help  push  old  Abbie  out. 

"Now,  don't  just  flounder  into  the  next  stream  you  come 
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across,"  Charles  instructed  the  rather  crestfallen  Bill,  who  was 
a  good  driver  really.  "Take  it  smoothly  at  an  even  speed." 

We  settled  down  comfortably  again  for  a  few  more  miles  until 
the  next  little  river  came.  This  was  appreciably  bigger  and  we 
came  upon  it  suddenly,  but  Bill  didn't  slacken  speed,  he  went 
through  it  almost  like  a  bullet ! 

Whoosh !  in  we  went,  the  water  rose  in  a  huge  fan  in  front  of  the 
bonnet  and  plonked  itself  down  in  a  mass  on  top  of  the  wind- 
screen and  hood !  Up  the  other  side  and  phopp !  Abbie  stopped ! 

Well,  we  were  not  stuck  in  the  sand  though  we  now  appeared 
to  be  stuck  on  the  road  indefinitely.  However,  the  engine  did 
start  after  a  time,  but  oh!  the  spitting  and  the  missing!  Water 
had  got  into  the  distributor  and  even  worse,  though  we  were  not 
to  find  it  out  until  months  later,  the  water-jacket  was  cracked! 
As  a  result,  we  were  delayed  for  hours  at  Keetmanshoop  to  fix 
the  minor  trouble,  and  the  repairs  to  the  jacket  kept  us  kicking 
our  heels  in  Pretoria  for  such  a  time  that  we  missed  a  very 
pleasant  trip  to  a  Lowveld  farm. 


We  arrived  one  afternoon  in  a  small  town  where  we  were 
to  spend  some  days.  It  was  shortly  after  we'd  come  to  South 
West  Africa  and  I'd  not  become  accustomed  to  the  odd  bilingual 
pronunciation  of  our  languages  by  the  native  people.  Next 
morning  at  breakfast,  since  I  don't  take  porridge,  the  Ovambo 
waiter  asked  me  if  I'd  have  "stukkende  eiers." 

"Stukkende  eiers?''  I  repeated,  quickly  making  a  mental 
translation:  "broken  eggs".  "Hmm,"  I  thought,  "he  must  mean 
scrambled  eggs." 

"Very  well,"  I  said,  "I'll  have  scrambled  eggs  if  that's  all 
you've  got,  waiter." 

The  Ovambo  looked  at  me  in  puzzlement,  Charles  seemed 
taken  aback  at  my  reply,  and  Vannie  roared  with  laughter. 

"Now,  what's  the  matter?"  I  felt  at  a  decided  loss. 

Vannie  had  to  stifle  his  mirth  to  explain,  Charles  for  once 
was  speechless;  "The  waiter  said:  'Stuk  un  de  eiers'  —  you 
know:  'Steak  and  eggs!'  " 
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"Heavens!"  I  exclaimed,  and  joined  in  the  general  lauj^htcr. 
The  waiter  beamed  and  brought  my  steak  and  eggs  forthwith. 


Another  little  incident  which  has  ever  given  us  a  smile 
happened  when  a  friend  of  ours,  a  police  officer,  was  out  on  an 
inspection  tour  of  various  police  posts.  He  is  a  man  who  likes  to 
know  everything  about  the  conditions  under  which  his  men 
work  and  live;  therefore  he  went  out  to  see  for  himself. 

He  arrived  one  night  to  sleep  at  a  lonely  post  far  out  in  the 
bundu  and  was  made  very  comfortable  in  the  police  quarters. 
Early  in  the  morning,  certainly  before  he  was  expected,  he  got 
up  and  wandered  out  to  the  kitchen  where  he  found  a  saucepan 
on  the  pressure  stove  with  the  water  almost  at  boiling  point. 
There  was  not  too  much  water  but  happily,  enough  for  a  wash 
and  shave,  which  was  probably  why  it  was  there;  he  took  it  and 
proceeded  about  his  morning  task. 

Suddenly  from  the  kitchen  he  heard  the  most  terril)lc  language, 
all  the  more  blighting  because  it  was  in  a  subdued  tone.  He 
heard  the  constal)le  dash  out  into  the  open  calling  for  his 
(the  officer's)  driver.  This  was  very  interesting  and  our  friend 
went  out  to  join  in  the  fun,  his  face  only  partly  shaven. 

"What's  all  the  fuss  about?"  he  asked. 

The  young  constable  saluted:  "Good  morning.  Sir.  Sorry  to 
have  disturbed  you.  Sir,  I'm  trying  to  find  out  who  pinched  the 
water,  Sir;  I  wanted  it  for  .  .  ."  and  there  he  broke  off,  gaping 
at  his  superior,  whose  appearance  he  had  only  at  that  moment 
taken  in.  "Oh!"  his  mouth  hung  open  for  a  moment,  then  more 
or  less  gulping  to  give  himself  courage,  he  finished:  "for  your 
coffee.  Sir!'' 

"Oh,  is  that  all?  Well,  never  mind;  boil  some  more;  I  don't 
mind  if  it's  late,"  the  officer  remarked  kindly  as  he  turned  away. 

"But,  Sir,"  the  voung  policeman  stopped  him,  "Our  fresh 
supplies  didn't  come  yesterday,  we  expect  them  only  later  this 
morning.  We  have  no  more!'' 
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And  now,  far  away  from  the  scenes  of  all  our  adventuring  in 
well-known  and  little-known  paths,  we  look  back,  always 
nostalgically,  and  often  it  is  the  small  incidents  which  appear 
first  on  the  mental  screen  of  our  memories;  those  tiny  flashes 
which  bring  a  smile  and  then  recall  the  other  longer  wanderings 
out  into  a  wonderful,  beautiful  wild  land  which  is  so  very  fast 
becoming  oxerwhelmed  in  the  great  march  of  civilization. 
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